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pref’ace 

TO THE 'second EDITIONi ■ 


Tnc Eflky on the Principle of Population, 
■which I publiflicd In 1798, was fu^efted, as is 
eiprcfled in the preface, by a paper in Mr. God- 
win’s Inquirer. It was written on the impulfe of 
the occafion, and from th'e few materials which 
were.witliin my reach' in a country fituation. 
The only authors from whofe writings I had de- 
duced the principle, which formed the. main 
ar<rument of the Etfay, were Hume, Wallace, 
Dr. Adam Smith, and Dr. Price J and my objeft 
was to app'ly it, to tiy the truth of thofe fpe- 
culations on the .perfcaibility of man and /b- 
cicty,-tvhlch at that time excited a confiderablc 
portion of the public attention. 


In the courfe of the difcutlionl was naturally 
led into feme exataiifation of the efFcfls of this 
principle on thc.exiffing ftatc of focicty. It ap- 
peared to account for much of that porerty and 
mifery obfervablc ainong the lower claffes of 
ole in every nation, and for thofe reiterated 
f 'lures in the efforts of the higher claffes to rc- 
■ sc them. The more I confidered the fubjcdl 
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in this point of view, the more importance it 
feemed to acquir’e ; ai\d<tlws confidcfation, join- 
ed to the degree of public attention which the 
EfTay czcitcd, determined me to turn my Ictfurc 
reading towards an hiftorica! examination of the 
effedts of the principld of jK/puiatTon on Ac paft 
and prefcnfflatc of ibcicty ; that, byillhftrating 
the fubjcjJl more gcncfall)% hnd drAvVing thoie 
inferences from it, in apjilication to the adtual 
ftate of things, which *^expericncc 'icemed to 
warrant, I miglifgUc it a inord pradlical and 
permanent intcreft. ‘ t ^ ^ 

In the courfc of this inquiry, 1 fqund, that 
much more had becii done than 1 had been 
aware of, wheti I firft pubhfhfid the EiTa^.^^Thc 
poverty and mifery arifihg from a too rapid m- 
creafe of population, had been drftmdll^ feen,* 
and the moft violent remedies propofed, fo long 
ago as the times of Plato and Anftotle. And 
of late years, the Ihbjeft has bAn treated in fuch 
a manner by fomc of the Prench Economifts, 
occafionally by Montefqmeu, and, among our 
ow n writers, by Dr, Franklin, Sir James Steuart, 
Mr. Arthur Young, and Mr. Townfend, -"as to 
create a natural furprife, that it had not excited 
more of the public attention. 


Much, 
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Much, ilio^vevcf,! remained yet to ibcjione* 
Independently *of the fcoraparifpn/ between the 
incrcafe of population and food, which had not 
perhaps, been ftated with fufficient force and 
precifion, Ibme of tlic moft curious rand intc- 
icfting parts of the fulyeft^ had been either * 
wholly Omitted or treated very flightly. Though 
it had been Hated dillinetly, that f population 
muft always be kept down to the level of the 
means offubfiftence; jetfew inquiries had been 
made >irito the various modes byjwhich this 
■Icvelis efFe6ted; and-jtbcrprinciplc had never 
been fufficicntly purlucd to its confequcnccs, and^ 
thofe pradical inferences drawn from it, i which 
a Hrift examination of Its eifedts on focietyrap- 
pcars ;to fuggeft. /ji,*, , f { 

'X 

Tlieic arc tlicrefbrc the points vvliich I have 
treated moft in detail in the following ’Eflay. 
In its prefent ftiapc it may be’ confidered as* a 
new vvorkj^and I fli^uld probably have publfftied 
it as fuch, omitting the few, parts of the former 
which I have retained, but that I wiftied it to 
form a whole of itfcl^ and not to need a con- 
tinual reference to the other. On this account 
I truft tfiat no apology is neceflary to the pur- 
chaftrs of the drft edition. 


. To 
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. To thofc who cither tindcrftood the fubjeft 
before, or faw it dlftitiaiy on the perufal of the 
firft edition, I am featfu! that I iliall appear to 
have treated fome parts of it too much in detail, 
and to have been guilty of unneceffary repeti- 
• tions. Thefe faults have arlfcn partly from 
want of (hill, and partly from intention. In 
drawing fimilar inferences from the iftate of fo- 
ciHy in a number of different countries, I found 

It very difficult to avoid fome' repetitions ; and 

in thofe parts of the inquiry which led to con- 
clufions different from ourufual hahits of think-' 
mg. It appeared to me, that, with the lllghteft 
hope of producing conviaion, it was neeeffary 
toprefentthem.tothe reader's mind at dIffeZ 
en times, and on different occafions I 
-Ihng to facrifice all pretenfions to me it S 
compofition, to the chance of mnl, ■ 
preffion m a larger clafs of readers, '"f c"'," 

togenemlvtv 

mdre maflerly air.*” But'r'’r'^ 
though they mav nd general vierfs,’ 

truth, rarely tend abflraft 

® Pmmotc any pradlical 
good ; 
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good ; and I thought that I fhould not do juf*-' 
ticc to the fubje£l, and'bring it fairly under dif- 
cuffion, if I refufed to confidcr'any of thd con- 
fcqucnces ‘\\hiOh appeared ■'ncccfTarjly to- 
from it, whatever thc/c contcqucnccs might b6V 
B/ purfuing this plan, liou ever, 1 am awarc^ 
that I have opened a door to many objections; 
and,* probably, to much feverityof criticifm 
but I con/blc myfcif with the rcflcClion, * that 
even the cnors into >Nhich J may have-fallen, 
by affording a handle to argument, and an ad- 
ditional excitement to examination, may be 
fubfervient to the important end, of bringing a 
iulycCl fo nearly connefted with the happine/s 
of focicty into more general notice* 

Throughout the uliolc of the pre/ent work, 

I ha\e ib far differed in principle frompthe for- 
mer, as to fuppofe another check to population 
polfiblc, ^^bich docs iwt ftriClIy come under the 
head eithenof vice or ml/ciy ; *and, in the latter* 
part, I haxc cndea\ourcd to foften lome of the 
harflieft conclufions of the firfl: Effay. In doing 
this I hope that I ha%c not ■violated the prin- 
ciples of juft reafoning; nor expreffed any opi- 
nion, refjieCling the probable improvement of 
foclety, in which I am not borne out by the 
experience of the pall.* To tho/c -who 

ftill ^ 
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Hill think that any check to population -what- 
ever, -would be worfc than the evils which it 
would relieve, the "conclufions of the forntcr 
Eflay ,will remain in full force; and if vve adopt 
this opinion, we fliall be compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the -poverty and mifery wKich pre- 
vail among the lower claHcs of focicty are ab- 
folutely irremediable* i '* 

’■» ' ' ' 

I have taken * as much pains as I could to 
avoid any errors in the fafts and calculations' 
which have been produceS in the courfc of the 
work. Should any of them ncvcrthclcfs turn 
out to be/alfe, the, reader will .^fec,' that they 
will not materially affeft the general fcope of 
the reafoning. 

_ "From 4 rthc crowd of* materials which pre- 
fented thcmfclves, dn .illuflration of the iirft 
branch of the fubjcCl, .l‘dare not flatter myfelf 
that I have fcleCfed tlie' beft, or arranged them’ 
in the moft pcrfpicuoui method. To thofc who’ 
tgkc an intereft in^moral and political queflions, 
1 hope that the novelty and importance of the 
fubjea will compenfate the impcrfcClions of its 
execution. 


OK, June 8, 1803» 


A DYER. 
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■::oirilIRD EDITION. 


TL HE, prioCipal alleraUons .in the prcfent edition 
arc the following:- . • • • 

•The chapters- which werc the fourth and fixth of 
the fecond book arc nearly rewritten, on account of 
an error into’ which the 'author had fallen in' an' at- 
tempt to eftinute the'fruitfolnefs of marriages and 
the number of the^bom living to be married, from 
the'dala'iri rcgiOers;' and as the chapters, in their 
prefent daty, ;are noffuggeded’by thofe which im- 
mediately preceded ‘them- in'. th'cj fame manner as 
they were betbrt, they arc^transrenred to the latter 
part of the book/ andnow*form theninth'and tenlh 
chaptere.” ■ •/>} r » , 1 i 

In 'the chapter of the tame book, which treats of 
the Checks tO'Population in England, a reroark bas 
- been added loibowtbcJilcormdinefs of confidering 
the proportion of births as nesarly uniform through- 
out the laft century, and confequcntly of foutiding 
an eflimate of the population at difTcrent periods on 
.Cwhgrcnwnd? 

In the fifth -chapter of the third book on obfer- 
vation* has been inferted on the policy-as well as. 

duty 
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duty of aflifting the^ poor through temporary fea- 
%ns ofdiftrefs; and in thefeventh,- eighth, ninth, 
/ tenth chapters of the fame hook, fome paflages 
^vc been omitted and fathers added, particularly in 
the tenth, which treats of bounties on the expor- 
tation of corn, on account of the prefent import- 
ance of the fubjeft, and the difeuffion which it has 
lately received. 

In the fixth chapter of the fourth book, one paf^ 
fage has been omitted, and a palTage has been ad- 
ded_, fan the effecSb oT good government in diminifli- 
ingipoverly. r 

In.the feventh chapter of the fame book a paf- 
fage has been omitted ; and in the eighth chapter a 
pafiage of fome length, rdaling to a coiftparifon of 
the married and unmarried, has been omitted, and 
an obfervajion added on the propriety of not un- 
’ derrating tlic d?firablencfs of marriage, while we arc 
inculcating the duties of moral reflraint. 

Thefc arc the moft prominent alterations. The 
reftconfift merely of a few verbal correflions, and 
here and there a fhort pafla^c or explanatory note, 
to prevent mifeonfceptions. Thcfc minor correc- 
tions occur principally in the two firft chapters. 

The reader will fee that the alterations here men- 
tioned do not affeft the principles of the work, and 
therefore do not cflcntially Icfil-n the value of the 
quarto edition. 

In an appendix, an anfw'er is given to the prirrei- 
p.al objections which liavc been urged againft the 

Tflay i 
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Efiay ; and for the accommodation of the purchafers 
of the former pdilion it is printed in quarto, and 
may be had feparatcly. Tliofc who hare no leifurc 
or inclination to read the entire work, will find in 
the appendix fuch a notice of its mofl prominent 
arguments, as will give them a good general idea 
of the aim and bept'of the whole, 
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• :^odK I. 

OP TKE CHECKS TO POPULATION^ IN THE LESS 
CmLIZED PARTS OP THE WORLO ANO I'*’ 
PAST TIMES. 


CHAP. r. 

Siatemerst tf tbe Suljtff. Jiaties tf the Increofe ef Pe}ulaum 
and F«»d. 

ttf an inquiry concerning the improvement of 
fodety, the mode of conducing 'the 
which naturally pre^nts itfclf^ is 

1. To inveftigat^ the caufes that have hi- 
therto impeded tlie progrefs of manhmd towards 
happinefs; and 

2 , To examine the probability of the total 
or patdal removal of thefe caufes in future. 

TlO enter folly Into this qneftion, and to enu- 
merate all the cauies that ha> c hitherto influ- 
enced 
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2 Statement of the SubjeB* Radios of Book L 

cnced human improvement, would be much 
beyond the power of an individual. The prin- 
cipal objeft of the prefent ‘eflTay is to examine 
the efFeds of one great caufc intimately united 
v.ith the very nature of man ; which, though it 
has been conftantly and povverfully operating 
fince the commencement of fpciety, has been 
little noticed by the writers who have treated 
this fubjed. The fads which cftablilh the ‘ex- 
iften’cc of this caufeliave, indeed, been ttpeat- 
. cdly dated and aclcnowleSged ; but its natural 
and ncccffary effeds have been almoft totally 
overlooked; though probably among thefc effeds 
may be reckoned a very confiderable portion of 
that vice and mifery, and of that unequal dif-:. 
tribution of the bounties of nature, which it has 
been the' unccafing objed of the enlightened 
philanthropift in all ages to coired. 

The caufe to which I allude, is -the conftant 
tendency in all animated Jife to increafe beyoncf 
the noilirHhmcnt prepared \or it. 

It is obferved by Dr. Franldm, that there is 
no bound to the prolific nature of plants or ani- 
'mals, but what is made by tbdr crowding and 
interfering with each others means of fubfrft- 
cnce. Were the face of the cadh, lit fays, va- 
cant X)f other plants, it might be gradually 
7 Ibwed 
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^b«'ed and overfpread %vith one kind only, as 
forinftance Xvitb fenntl: and nvere it empty 
of other inhabitants, it might in a fmv ages be 
repleniflied from one nation only, as for in- 
^ance with Englifhmcn*. 

This is incontrovcrtibly true. Through the 
bnitoal and vegetable 'kingdoms iNaturc has 
’fcattered the feeds of life abroad with the molt 
profufe and ‘liberal hand; but has com- 
paratively fparing in the room and thelionrifh- 
ment neceflary to rear 'them. The ‘germs df 
cziftence contained in this -ea^th, if 'tliey could 
freely developc thcmlelves, would iill millions 
of worlds in the courfe of a few tboufand ycats^ 
Ncceffity, that imperious all-pervadinglaw* of 
nature, reftrains them within the prcicribed 
bounds. The race of plants and the raccoF 
animals fhrinh under this great Tcftriftive law ; 
and man cannot by any efforts of reslbn efcape 
irom it. ) • ' 

In plants and irrational ^nhnals, 'the wew of 
the fubje^l i« fimple. They arc all impelled by a 
pow erful inftjnft to the increafe of their Ipecies; 
and this inftincl is interrupted byno dodbts about 
providing for their offspring. W^herC^er thcrc- 

» FranUm*5TIUifcell.-p. 9. 
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fore there is libert}*/ the power of incrcafc is 
exerted; and the fuperabundant* effects arc rC- 
prcfTcd afterwards by want of room and nou- 
xiftimcnt. 

The cfFedls of this check on man are more 
complicated. Impelled to the incrcafc of his 
fpccics by an equally powerful inftinft, reafon 
interrupts his career, and afks him whether he 
may not bring beings into the world; for whom 
he cannot provide the means of fupport. If he 
'attend to this natural luggcftion, the rcftridlion 
too frequently produces vice. If he hear it not, 
the human race will be conftantly endeavouring 
to increafe beyond the means of fubCftcncc. 
Eut as by that law of our nature which makes 
food neceffary to the life of man, population can 
never a£lually increafe beyond the loweft nou- 
xilhracnt capable of fupporting it, a fbong check 
on population, from the difficulty of acquiring 
food, muft be conftantly in operation. This 
difficulty muft fall fomewhere, and muft: nc- 
celTarily be feverely felt in fome or other of the 
various forms of mifery,. or the fear of mifery, 
by a large portion of mankind. 

. That ptqmlirtion has this conftant tendency to 
increafe beyond the means of fubfiftence, and 
that it is kept to its neceftary level by thefc 

caufts. 
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caufe, will fufficicntly appear from a review of 
the difTcrent ftates of focicty in 'v\hich man has 
cxifted. But before we proceed to this review, 
the fubjeft will perhaps be feen in a dearer 
light, if we endeavour to afeertain, what would 
be the natural increase of population, if left to 
exert itfclf with pcrfcA freedom; and what 
might be expeded to be the rate of incrcafc in 
the productions of the earth, under the mofl fa- 
vourable circumftanccs of human indufby. 

It will be allowed, that no country has 
hitherto been known, where the manners were 
fo pure and fimplc,*and the means of fubfift- 
cnee fo abundant, that no check whatever has 
cxifted to early marriges from the difficult of 
providing for a family, and that no wafte of thcr 
human fpcdcs has been occafioned by vicious 
cuftoms, by ton ns, by unhealthy occupations, 
or too fcverc labour. Confcqucntly in no flatu 
that we have yet known, has the power of 
population been left to exert itfplf witli perfect 
freedom. 

Whether the Law of marriage be inflituted, 
or not, the dictate of nature and virtue feems to 
be an' early attachment to one woman; and 
where there %vcre no impediments of any kind 
D3 'in 
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jn the way of aa union to which fuch an at- 
tachment would lead, and no caulcs of depopu- 
lation afterwards, the incrcafc of the human 
fpecies w'ould he evidently much greater than 
apy incrcafe which has been hitherto known. 

In the northern ftates of America, ’where the 
means of fubfiftence have been 'more ample, the 
manners of the people mdrcpure> and the checks 
to early marriages fewer, than in any of the mo- 
dem ftates of Europe, the population has been 
ftjuhd tp double itfclf, for above a century and a 
half fucceilively, in Icfs than in each period of 
^enty-five gears'. Yet even during thefe pe- 
riods, in feme of the towns, the deaths exceeded' 
the b:Tths^ a clrcumftance which clearly proves 
that in thofo parts of the country which fop- 
plied this, dcfidcncy, the incrcafe muft have 
been much more rapid than the- general ' aver- 
age, • . 

In the hack, fcttlements/ where the foie em- 
ployment is agriculture, rad vicious cuftoms 

* It appears from fomc recent calculattons and cftiinatcs, 
that from tlie firfk fcttlemcnt of Amenca, to the year 1800 
the periods of doubling Iia?e been but very little above twenty 
years. See a note on the incFcafe of American population 
Book u. chap. * 1 . 

Price’s Obferv, on Rcvcif. Pay, vol.i. p. 374. Edit. 410. 

and 
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and unwliolefomc occupations arc little known, 
the. population ba^ been found to double itfelf 
in fifteen years *. Even, this extraordinary rate 
of incrcafe is probably fhort of the utmoft pov^^cr 
of population. Very tevere labour is requifitc 
to clear a frcfli country; fiich fituations. are not 
in general confidered as particularly healthy; 
and the inhabitants arc probably occafionally 
fubjefl to the incurfions of the Indians, ■which 
’may deftroy fbmc lives, or at any rate diminifli. 
the fruits of their induftiy. - ■ . 

• According to a- tabic of Euler, calculated on 
a mortality of r in 36, if the births be to the 
deaths in the proportion of 3 to i, the period 
of doubling will be only 124 years •». 1 And this, 
proportion is not only a poffiblc fuppofition, 
but has actually occurred for fliort periods in 
more countries than one. 

Sir William Petty fuppolcs a doubting pof- 
fible in fo Ihort a timt as ten- years 

But to be pcrfcftly lure thafe we'are far with- 
in the truth, we will take the flowell of thelo 
rates, of increale; a rate. In which all concurring 

p. sS-x. ^SiiTfi\(scsfiJcsCehfcaJc/c!rsp.{r. 

* < Polu. Arith. p. 14. 
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teftimonics agree, and which has been repeaU 
cdly afeertained to be from procreation only. 

It may fafely be pronounced, therefore, that 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itfclf every twenty-five years, or increafes in a 
geometrical ratio. 

The rate according to which the produftions 
of the earth may be fuppofed to incrcafc, it 
will not be fb cafy to determine. Of this, 
however, we may be pcrfeAly certain, tliat the 
ratio of their increafe muft be totally of a dif- 
ferent nature from the ratio of the incrcafc of 
population. A thoufand millions are juft as 
eafdy doubled every twenty-five years by the 
power of population as a thoufand. But the 
food to fuppoit the Incrcafc from the greater 
number will by no means be obtained with the 
fame facility. Man is ncccffarily confined in 
room. When acre has been added to acre till 
all the fertile land is occupied, the yearly in- 
crcafc of food muft depeno upon the meliora- 
tion of the land already in pofTcffion. This is 
a ftream* which from the nature of all foils, 
inftead of incrcafing, muft be gradually dimi- 
nifhlng. ^nt population, could it be fuppUed 
■^th food, would go on with unexhaufted vi- 
gour; 
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gour; and the increafc of one period ■vvouH® 
fiirnini the power of a greater increafe the next, 
and this without any limit. 

From the accounts wc have of China and 
Japan, it may be fairly doubted, whether the 
beft direded efforts of human induffry could 
double the produce of thefe countries even once 
in any number of years. There are many parts 
of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and 
almoft unoccupied; but the right of exterminat- 
ing, or driving into a corner where they mult 
ftarve, even the in!TaJ)itants of thefe thinly peo- 
pled regions, will be queftioned in a moral 
yiew. The procels of improving their minds 
and directing their indultry would necelTarily 
be flow; and during this time, as population 
"^vould regularly beep pace with the incrcafing 
produce, it would rarely happen that a great 
degree of knowledge and induftry^w’ould have 
to operate at oncc^upon rich unappropriated 
foil. Even where 4nis migh^ take place, as it 
does fometimes in new colonies, a geometrical 
ratio increafes with fuch extraordinary rapidity, 
that the advantage could not laft long. If 
America continue incrcafing, w’hich flic cer- 
tainly will do, though not with the lame ra- 
pidity 
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‘^pidity as formerly’, the Indians 'vvill be driven 
further and further back into the coiintr}', till 
the whole race is ultimately exterminated. 

Thefc obfer^ations arc, in a degree^ applicable 
to all the parts of the earth, where the foil is 
iiupcrfcdlly culthatcd. ‘ 'to exterminate the in- 
habitants of the greateft part of Afia and Africa, 
is a thought that could not be admitted for a 
moment. To cUilizc and direft the induftry 
of the various tribes of Tartars and Negroes, 
would certainly be a work of confidcrablc rime, 
and of variable and uncertain fuccefs, 

Europe 'is by no means fo fully peopled as it 
might be. In Europe there is the faireft chance 
that human induftry may receive its beft direc- 
tion, The fcience of agriculture has been much 
ftudied in England and Scotland.; and there Is 
IHU a great portion of uncultivated land in thefc 
. countries. Let us conlider, at ’V hat rate the 
produce of this ifland migly" be fuppofed to in- 
creafe under clrcuijiftanccs the moft favourable 
to improvement. ’ 

If it be allowed, that by the ''beft* pofliblc 
policy, and great encouragements -to agricul- 
ture, the average produce of the Ifland could be 
doubled in the firft tuenty-five years, it will be 

allowing 
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allowing probably a greater Increafe than could 
with reafbn bc’cxpc^led. 

In the next twenty-five years, it is irapoffible 
to fuppofc that the produce could be quadru- 
pled. It would be contrary to all our know- 
ledge of tlie properties of land. The improve- 
ment of the barren parts would be a work of 
time and labour; and it muft be evident to 
thofe who have the flighted acquaintance with 
agricultural fubje^ls, that in proportion as cul- 
tivation extended, the additions that could yearly 
be made to the former average produce muft 
be gradually and regularly diminilhiDg. That 
we may be the better able to compare the in- 
creafe of population and food, let us make a 
fuppofition, which, without pretending to accu- 
racy, is clearly more favourable to the power of 
production in the earth, than any experience 
we have had of its qualities will warrant. 

Lctus fuppofe tliat^hc yearly additions which 
might be- made to the former, average produce, 
infccad of dccrcafing, which they certainly would 
do, were to remain the lame; and that the pro- 
duce of this ifland might be incrcafcd cveiy 
t^venty-flvc years, by a quantity equal to what 
it at prefent produces. The moft cnthufiaflic 

fpcculator 
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fpcculator cannot fuppofc a greater incrcafe than 
this. In a few centuries it woilld make every 
acre of land in the iHand like a garden. 

If this fuppohtion be applied to the whole 
earth, and if it be allowed that the fubfiftcncc 
for man which the earth affords, might be in- 
creafed c\ cry twenty-five years by a quantity 
equal to what it at prefent produces, 'this will 
be fuppofmg a rate of incrcafe much greater than 
■vve can imagine that’ anj* pofliblc exertions of 
mankind could make it. 

It may be fairly pronounced therefore, that, 
confidering the prefent average ftate of the earth, 
the means of fubfiftence, under circumflanccs 
the mod favourable to human induftry, could 
■not pofTibly be made to increafe fader than in 
an arithmetical ratio. ^ 

The ncccfiary effedb of thefe two different 
rates of incrcafe, vhen brought together, win 
be very dxlking. Let us rail the population of 
this ifland eleven piillionsnand fuppofe the pre- 
fent produce equal to the eaf^' fupport of fuch 
a number. In the firft twentj-five years the 
population uould be twenty-t^vo millions, and 
the food being alfo doubled, the means of fub- 
fldcncc would be equal to this incrcafe. In the 

next 
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next twenty-five years, the population would be 
forty-four millfons, and the means of fubfiftcncc 
only equal to the fupportof thirty-three millions. 
In the next period the population would be 
eighty-eight millions, and the means of fubfift- 
cnce juft equal to the fupport of half of that num- 
ber, And at the conclufion of the firft centuiy, 
the population would be a hundred and feventy- 
fix millions, and the means of fubfiftence only 
equal to the fupport of fifty-five millions, leav- 
ing a population of a hundred and twenty-one 
millions totally unprovided for. 

Taking the whole earth inftead of this ifland, 
emigration would of courfc be excluded; and 
fuppofing the prefent population equal to a 
thoufand millions, the human fpccies would in- 
creafe as the numbers 1,2, 4, 8, i 5 , 32, 64, 128, 
256, and fubfiftence as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, p- 
In two centuries the population would be to the 
means of fubfiftence ^s 256 to 9; in three cen- 
turies as 4098 to I3,*and in tvo thoufand years 
the difference would be almoft incalculable. 

In this fuppofition no limits whatever arc 
placed to the produce of the earth. It may in- 
creafe for ever, and be ^catcr than any alTign- 
ailc quantity; yet ftill the power of population 

being 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the gereral Chech to PepuJatiin, emd ihe JMsde 'cf tbcir 
Operauin. 


i. HE ’ultimate chcclc to population appear then 
to be a -want of food arifing neceflarily.from the 
different ratios according to which population 
and food increafe. But this ultimate check is 
ne\cr the immediate check, except in cafes of 
aiSlual Tamine. 

The immediate check may be ftated to con- 
'iift jh all.’tbdfe cuftoms, and all thofe difeafes 
Ivhich feem to be generated by a fcarcit^ of the 
means 'of 'fubfiftence; and all thole caufes, in- 
depchUcht of this fcarcity, ■whether of a moral 
or phyfical nature, which tend prematurely to 
\\ eaken and deftroy tim humari frame. 

Thcfe checks to population, which arc con- 
*ilantly operating « ith more or Icls force in every 
fociety, and keep do-vvn the number to tlie level 
of the means of Tubliftcncc, may be clafled un- 
der ‘-tvvo general heads, the preventh c, and the 
pofitivc “checks. , 
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The preventive check, as far as it is voluntary# 
is peculiar to man, and arifes from that diftinc- 
tive fuperiority in his rcafoning faculties, which 
enables him to calculate diftant confcquenccs. 
The checks to the indefinite incrcafc of plants 
and irrational animals arc all either pofitive, or, 
if preventive, involuntary. But man cannot look 
around him, and fee the diftreft which fre- 
quently prefles upon thofe who have large fa- 
milies; he cannot contemplate his prefent pof^ 
ieflions or earnings, which he now nearly eon- 
fumes himfclf, and calculate the amount of each 
lliare, when with very little addition they muft 
he divided, perhaps, among feven or eight, 
without feeling a doubt, whether if he follow 
the bent of his inclinations, he may be able to 
fupport the offspring which he will probably 
bring into the world. In a ftatc of equality, if 
fuch can exift, this would be the fimplc quef- 
tion. In the prefent ft^tc of fbciety other con- 
hderatlons occuh Will he not lower his rank 
in life, and be obliged to give up in great mea- 
fure his former habits? Does any mode of em- 
ployment prefent itfclf by which he may rea- 
fonably hope to maintain a family? Will he 
not at any rate fubjeft himfelf to greater diffi- 
.culties, and more fcvcrc labour tlian in his fingle 

ftatc? 
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flatc ? Will he not be unable to traftfmit to his 
children the lame advant^es of education and 

* improvement that he had himfelf rpofleffcd ? 
Docs he even feel iccure that, Ihould he have a 
large family, his titmoft exertions can fave them 
from rags and fqualid poverty, and their con- 

. lequent degradation in the community ? And 
“ may he not be reduced to the grating neceflity 
< of forfeiting his independence, and of being 
i obliged to the /paring hand of charity for lup- 

* port ? 

Thcfc confiderationS are calculated to pre- 
vent, and certainly do prevent, a great number 
of perfons in all civilized nations from purfuing 
. the diftate of nature in an early attachment to 
one woman. 

* * If this reftraint do not produce vice, it is un- 
doubtedly the Icaft evil that can arlfe from the 
principle of population. Conlidcred.as a rc- 
llraint on a ftrongu^tural inclination, it muft 
be allovNcd to prodifcc a certain degree of tem- 
porary unhappincls; but evidently flight, com- 
pared with the evils which rcfult from any of 
the other checks to population ; and merely of 
the lame nature as many other iacrifices of 
temporary to pcrmancnt^gratification, which it 

VOL. I. c i* 
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IS tlie Kufmcfs of a moral agent continually to 
make. 

'Wlicn'this reftraint produces "vice, the evil* 
■which follow arc hut too confpicuous. A promiC- 
cuous intcrcourfe to fuch a degree as to prevent 
the birth of children icems to lovVerin the moft 
marked manner the dignity of human nature. 
It cannot be without its efiedt on men, and no- 
thing can be more obvious than its tendency to 
degrade the female charadlcr, and to deftroy all 
its moft amiable and diftingmlhlng charafler- 
iftics. Add to which, that among thofc unfor- 
tunate ‘ females with which all grent towns 
abound, more real diftrcfsand aggravated mifery 
arc perhaps to be^found, than in any other de- 
partment of human life. 

When a general 'corniption of morals Vith 
regard'to tbc-fex pervades all the claffcs of Ib- 
ciety. Its effects muft neccfTarily be, to poifbn 
the Ipritigs of domeftic ^appinefs, to wealien 
'conjugal and parental aflfcElion, and tolefTen the 
^united exertions and ardour of parents in the 
care and’ education of their children; elfedb 
^which cannot take place ^^ithout a decided di- 
minution' of the general happinefs and thtue'of 
the fociety ; particularly as the neceffity of art 
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•m theaccomplilhmentand conduftof intrigues, 
land in the concealment of 'their confcquences, 
-neceflarily leads to many other rices. 

The pofitivc checks ‘to population are ex- 
tremely various, and include cscry taufe, whe- 
’■ther arifmg from vice or milcry, which in any 
idegrcc contributes to fhorten the natural duration ^ 
•of human life. Under this head therefore may 
'ic enumerated .dl nnwholefbmc occupations, 
'fevere labour ‘and expofure to the icafons, ex- 
treme poverty, bad nurfing of children, great 
‘towns, ‘cxcefles of Icinds, the whole train'of 
■common difeafes and epidemics, wars, .plague, 
-'■and famine. 

On examining thefe obftaclcs to the in- 
rreafe of population which 1 have claCTcd uadcr 
»the heads of preventive and pofitivc checks,, tit 
Will appear that they arc all rcfolvable into moral 
TCftraint, vice, and miftiy. 

Of the preventive checks, the reftraint from 
, marriage which is n^t followed by irregular, gra- 
rtifications may properly be termed moral rc- 
'ftraint*, 

Promifeuous 

*Tt will tc obfervcil, ll«t Ihsre ufe tlie Icrm mi^at m lU 
fmnl confined fenre. B\ moral rcllramt I would be unJer- 
"tlood to mein a rellmat from manuje, from prudenliil mo- 
c j tiro. 
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. Promifcuous'intcrcourlc, unnatural paflions, 
violations of the marriage bed, .and Improper 
arts to conceal the conltiqucnccs of irregular 
.connexions, arc preventive checks that clearly 
. come under the head of vice. 

Of the pofitivc checks, thofe which appear to 
, arife unavoidably from the laws of nature may 
.be called cxclufvvcly mifery; and thofe which 
we obvioufiy bring upon ourfclvcs, fuch as wars, 

. cxcefTcs, and many, others which it would be in 
.our power to avoid, arc^of a mixed nature. 

• They arc brought upon us by vice, and their 
confequenccs arc mifcry\ ^ , 

The 

tivts, whira contlun ftrc£tly moral during the period of this 
*’ Tcftraint, and^l have never iittemionally deviated from this 

- fenfe. Wh'en I have wlfhed to confider the reflraint from 
J marriage unconnected with its conrcqucnces, I ha^e either 

called it prudential reftraint, ora part of the preventive check, 
of which indeed it forms the principal branch. 

Ill my review of, the different ^ages of fodety','! have been 
’ acciifcd of not allowi* g fufficicnr weight in the prevention of 

- population to moral reftraint ; but when the confined fenfe of 
the term, which I have here explained, is adverted to, 1 am 
fearful that I lhall not be found to have erred much in this 
icrpeCl. I fiiould be very glad to believe myfelf millaken. 

. » As the general confequcnce of vice is mifery, and as this 

confcquence is the precife reafon why an a£Hon is termed vi- 
cious, It may appear that the term mifery alone would be here 

fufficient. 
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of old dates, fome fuch vibration does exift, ^ 
though in a much lefs marked, an'd in a 'much . 
more irrcgukr manner, than I have deferibed it, . 
no reflefting man who confiders the fubjeft 
deeply can well doubt. 

One principal reafbn why this ofcillation has 
been lefs remarked, and lels decidedly confirmed 
by experience than might naturally be expefted, 
is, that the hiftories of mankind which we pof- 
fefs arc, in general, hiftoncs only of the higher 
claffes. Wp have not many accounts, that can 
be depended upon, of the manners and cuftoms 
of that part of mankind, where thefe retrograde 
and progrelTiYC mo\cmcnts chiefly take place, 
A fatisfadlory hiftory of this kind, of one people 
and of one period, would require the conftan^ 
and minute attention of many obferving minds 
in local and general remarks on the ftate of the- 
lower clafles of focicty, and the caufes that in- 
fluenced it ; and to draw accurate inferences 
upon this fubjcil, a fuccefiion of fuch hiftorians 
for fomc centuries would 'be ncceffar}’. This 
branch of ftatiftical knowledge has of late years 
been attended to in fomc countries*, and we 

may 

' • Tlie judjcjoo I quenioM which Sir John Sinclair circulated 
in Scotland, and lhc\cry valuable accounU which he hat col- 

le£led 
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ma} prom’ifc ourfchcs a dearer inilght into the . 
internal ftrndurc of human focicty from the* 
progrefs of thefe inquiries. But the fcicncc may 
be faid ) ct to be in its mfanc) , and many of the ^ 
objeds, on whjdi it v\ould be dcfirablc to have 
infornnition, ha\c been either omitted or not, 
flatcd with fuffiqicnt accuraej. Among thefe 
peyhaps may be reckoned, the proportion of the 
number of adults to the number of marriages; 
tljc extent to which Aicious enftoms ha'C pre- 
1 ailed in confcqucncc of the reftraints upon 

in that pnrt of tlic ifland, do bun the highed honour, 
ihefe accounts will ocr remain an extraord nary monu-« 
ment of ihe learning, goodifenfc, and genera! information o£ 
the clergy of Scotland It i$ to be regrcitcd ihai the adjoin- 
ing panflies are not put together In the work, which would 
luTC afiifted the memor) both in attaining and recolleflmg 
thcflaieof particular diilri£ls The repetitions and coqtra- 
diflory opinions %yhich occur are not in my opinion fo ob- 
jectionable, as, to the rcfult of fuel) tcilimony, more faith 
may be giten than we could poflibly give to the teftimony of 
any jndjvidial Even were tins refuJr drawn for us by Ibrae 
mafler liand, thougli inu 5 » valuable flme would undoubtedly 
be faved, the information would not be fo fatisfaClory. If 
yvjth a feiv fubordinate rmpros'cments, this work bad con- 
tained accurate and complete regiften for the laft 150 years, 

It would have been inedmiablc, and would have exhibited a 
bctlerpifture of riie jniemal Rate of a country, than has yet 
been prefented to the world.l £ut this lall moH eSential im- 
provement diligence copldhaye aOeClcd, 

matrimony; 
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watrlmony ; the comparative mortality among 
the children of the mod: diftrefled part of the 
community, and of thoic who live ratlicr 
more at their cafe ; the variations in the real 
price of labour; the oblcrvable differences in 
the dilate of the lower clafles of fbclcty with . 
rclpci^t to cafe and happinefs, at different 
times during a certain period ; and very accu- 
rate regifters of births, deaths, and marriages, 
which arc of the utmoft importance in this 
fabjc6l. 

. A faithful hiftorj*, including fuch particulars, 
^vould tend greatly to elucidate the manner 
in which' the conftant cheek upon population* 
a£ts ; 'and would probably prove the cxiftcnce 
of the retrograde and progreffive movements 
that have been mentioned; though the times 
of their vibration muft neccffarily be render- 
ed irregular from the operation of many in- 
terrupting caufes ; filch as, the introdudion of 
or failure of certain manunfClures, a greater or 
Icfs prevalent fpirit of agricultural enterprife; 
years of plenty, or years of Icarcity ; wars, ■fickly 
feafons, poor laws, emigration, and other caufes 
of a fimilt^r nature. 

A circumfUnce .which has perhaps more than 
any other contributed to conceal this ofclllarion 
‘ ^ _ from 
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from common view is, the difference between 
the nominal and real price of labour. It \eiy 
rarely happens that the nominal price of labour 
univerlally falls ; but wc well know that it fre- 
quently remains tlic fame, while the nominal 
price of proviffons has been gradually riling. 
This is, in cfxcft, a real fall in the price of la- 
bour ; and, during this period, the condition of 
the lower claffes of the community muft be 
gradually growing wor/c. But the farmers and 
capitaliftsare growing rich from the real chcap- 
nefb of labour. Their incrcaffng capitals enable 
them to employ a greater number of men ; and, 
as the population had probabl) fuffered fomc 
check from the greater difficulty of fupporting 
ar family, the demand for labour, after a certain 
period, would be great in proportion to the fup- 
ply, and its price would of courfc rile, if left to 
find its natural level; and thus the wages of 
labour, and confcqucntly tlic condition of the 
lower clafics of focicty, might have progreflive 
and retrograde movements, though tlic price of 
labour might nc\cr nominally fall. 

In lavage life, wlferc there is no regular price 
of labour, it Is little to be doubted that limilar 
ofcillatlons take place. When population has 
incrcafcd nearly to the utmoff limits of the 

food, 
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food, all the prcvcnthij^and the pofitivc checks 
■will naturally operate with inc\*cafcd forcc.^‘ 
"S^cious habiti. witli refpeft to tlic fex will be * 
more general, the expofing of children more " 
frequent, and both the probability and fatality;^ 
of wars and epidemics will be confidcrably ; 
greater ; and thefe caufes will probably continue 
their operation till the population is funk below 
the level of the food; and then the return to: 
comparative plenty will again produce an in-^ 
creafe,' and, after a certain period, its furthers 
progrefs will again be checked by the fame' 
caufes.* . ' ) 

But without attempting to eftablifh thefe 
progrclTue and retrograde movements in differs 
ent countries, which would evidently require 
more minute hiftorics than we polTefs) and which * 
the progrefs of civilization naturally tends to 
CDunteraft, the following propofitions arc in- 
tended to be proved : ^ 

I. Population is ncccflarily limited by the 
means of fubfiftcncc, 

• Sir James Steuart very julUy compares the generative 
faculty to a fpnng loaded witha vanaBIe weight, (Polit. Econ. 
vol. 1 h J.C.4. p. 20 ) which woaldof courfe produce exadlly 

' that kind of ofcillation which has been mentioned. In the 
firft book of Ins political Economy, he has’cxplained many 
parts of the fubjeft of populatjon very ably. 

• 3. Population 
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2. Population invariably increafes, where the 
means of /fubfiftence incrcafe, unleis prevented 
by fbme very powerful-and obrious checks*. 

3. Thefe checks, and the checks which reprefs 

the fuperior power of population, and ke'ep its 
effects on a level with the means of fubfillcncc, 
are all rcfolvable into moral reftraint, vice, and 
laifery. - ^ 

The firft of thefe propodrions fcarcely needs 
illuftration. The fecond and third will be fuf- 
ficiently eftablilhed by a review of the imme- 
diate checks to population in the pafl and pre- 
.fent flate of fociety. 

• This review will be the fubjeft of the fol- 
low'lng chapters. • 

• I have expreCed myfclf in tins canriocs manner, bscaafe 
I believe there are a very few inAances, fuch os tlie negroes in 
" ihc W^ft Indies, and one or two othen, where population 
/ does not keep op, to the le>cl of the nxians of fubTiAence. 
. But thefe are extreme cafes, and generally fpeabngit raiglit 
be laid, tlut, _ ) 

2. Population always rncreafes wlftre the means of fubfifl- 
ence incrcafe. 

3. Thechecks winch reprefs the fuperior power of popu- 
htiop, and keep its eOe^s on a level w ith the means of fub- 
Cflcnce, arc allrefolvablc into moral rtRraint, vice, and osifery- 


cn.AP. 
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CHAP. Iir. 

Of the Chech io Pppulatten in the IrjLtJl Stdgt cf Huirsn 
Soctetj, 


i HE -wretched inhabitants bf Ticrra del Fuego 
,'have been placed ‘by the general confent of 
•voyagers at the bottom of the fcale of human 
beings'. Of their domcftic habits and manners, 
however, we have few accounts. Their barren 
country, and the mifcrablc ftate in which they 
live, have prevented any intercourfe with’ them 
that might give fuch information ; but we can- 
not be at a lofs to conceive the checks to popu- 
lation among a race of favages, whofe veiy ap- 
pearance indicates them to be half ftarved, and 
who, Ihivcring with cold, and covered with 
filth and vermin, live in one of the moft inhof- 


pitable climates in the world, without having 
fagacity enough to provide thcmfelvcs with fuch 
convcniencics as might mitigate its feverities, 
and render life in ibmc meafure more Comfort- 
able*. 


’ CooV« Firft Voy, toI. ii. p 
*■ Second Voy. \ol, m. p. 187. 


Next 
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Next to thcfct flnil flJmofl as low In genius 
find rcfourecs/ have been placed the natives of 
Vr.n Diemen's land*; but Tome late accounts 
have rcpitfcntcd the iflands of Andaman m the 
caft as inhabited by a race of lavages Aill lower 
in WTCtchedncfs even than thcfc. Ever)’ thing 
that voyagers have related of fav’agc life is laid 
to fall fliort of the barharifm of tills people. 
Their whole time is /pent in Icarch of Ibod;. 
and as their woods yield them few or no fup- 
plics of animals, and but little vegetable diet, 
their .principal occupation is that of climbing 
• the rocks, or roving along the margin of the fea, 
in-fcarch of a precarious meal of fill), which, dur- 
ing the tempeduous Icafon, they often feck for 
in vain. Tlicir ftaturc fcldoin exceeds five feet ; 
their bellies arc protuberant, with high /3;ouI- 
ders, large heads, 'and limbs di/proportionably 
/lender. Their countenances exhibit' the c.t- 
treme of'Wrctchcdncls, a horrid mixture of fa- 
mine and ferocity ; ‘and their extenuated- and 
difeafed figures plainly indicate the want -of 
wbolelbmc nouriflimcnt. Some of tlicfc un- 
happy beings have been found on the /horcs -in 
laft'ftagc of famine*. 

• Vancourtfr’* Voy. vol. ix. b. iii. c. i. p. 13. 

'Syroci' EmbafTy to'Ava'j'ch. i. j>. anJ Afiatic 
'Ctarchcj, rcl.iT. p. 401. 

Jo 
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Tn the next fcalc of human beings -we may 
place the inhabitants 6f New Holland, of a prftt 
of whom wc have ibme_ accounts that may 
be depended upon, from a perfon who refided a 
confiderablc time at Port Jackfbn, and had fre- 
quent opportunities of being a witnefs to their 
habits and manners. The narrator of Captain 
Cook’s firft voyage having mentioned the vety 
fmall number of inhabitants that was fccn on 
the caftern coaft of New Holland, and the ap- 
’ parent inability of the country, from its defolatc 
ftate, to fupport many more, obferves, ** By 
’ ** what means the inhabitants of this country 
■ " are reduced to fuch a number as it can fubfift, 
“ is not perhaps very ealy to guefs ; whether, 

• ** like the inhabitants of New Zealand, they arc 
“ deftroyed by the hands of each other in con- 
** tefts for food, whether they arc fwept off by 
accidental famine, or whether there is any 
caufe that pro ents the incrcafe of the tpcciCs, 
“ muft be left*- for future adventurers to dc- 
»* tcrminc*.” • 

The account which Mr. Collins has given of 
tb.efc. wUU I hope, afford fom?; degree 

a fatisfaaory anfwer. They are deferibed as, in 

‘ Cook’s Firll Voy, vol jii. p. 340. 
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gericfal, rtcither tall nor 'Well wadd. Their 
artrts, legs, and thighs', 'arc thin, which is af- 
cribed to the poornefs of their mode of living. 
Thofe who inhabit the fei coaft depend almoft 
Entirely on fifli for their fuftenance, rdiicved oc- 
cafionally by a repaft on fome large gfubi which 
tire found in the body of the dwarf gum tree. 
The very fcanty ftock of amnials in the woods, 
and the very great labour ncOclTary to take them, 
keep the inland natives in as poor a condition 
a theif brethren on the coaft» They arc com- 
pelled to climb the tallcft trees after honey and 
the fmaller animals, ftich as the B)ing fquirrel 
and the opofllim. When the rtems are of great 
height, and without branches, which is generally 
the cafe in thick forefts, this is a proedfs of great 
labour, and is effeded by cutting a notch with 
their ftone hatchets for each foot fucccflivcly, 
while their left arm embraces the tree. Trees 
were obferved notched in this manner to thfe 
height of eighty feef before the firft branch, 
Where the hungry faVage could hope to meet 
with any reward for fb much toii‘. 

* The woods, exqiufivc of the animals occa- 

• CoJJins'a Accoent of New South ‘Wales, Appeniljjr, 

P 549- 4W* 
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^onally found in them, afford but little fuftc- 
jiancc. A few berries, the yam, the fern root, 
and the- flowers of the different banicffas, make 
up the whole of the vegetable catalogue*. ^ n- 
A nati\e with his child, furprifed^ on ,thf 
^nks of the Hawkfbur}' river by fomc of our 
cqlonifts, launched his canoe in a hurry, and left 
behind him a fpecimen of his food, and of the 
delicacy of hisftoniach. From a piece of water- 
/baken^wood, full of holes, he had been extract- 
ing and eating a large worm. , The fmcll both, 
of the %\orm and its ^habitation ^^as in the 
Jiighefc degree offcnfivc. Thefe worms, in the 
language of the country,' arc called cah-bro ; 
and a tnbe of natives dwelling inland, from the 
circumflancc of eating thclc loathfbme worms,, 
jis named Cah-brogal. The 3vood ^natives alfo 
make a paftc formed of the fern mot, and the 
large and fmall ants bruiled together, and, in the 
Fcafon, add the eggs of this infc(5l^ , 

In a country, the inhabitants of which arc 
driven to fuch refourccs for fubfiftcnce, where 
the fv^pply of animal and vegetable food is'fo 
.«treme^ fcanty, and thc^abour ncceflary. to 

■» Collins’s Accown: of New South Wales, Appendix, 
p. 557. 4to.. , , • 1 . 

•’ Itl Appen. p. 558. 

• ‘ . procure 
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procure it is fo fe\ere, it is evident^ that the 
population muft be \ cty thinl) fcattcred in pro- 
portion to the territory. Its utn^oll bound 
muft be vezy nar^ow^ But when wea(5lertt6 
the ftrange and barbafoUs cuftoms bf thefepeo- 
ple, the cruel treatment of their %s omen, and 
the difficulty of rearing children ; infteaU of 
heing furpriftd that it does not mofc frequently 
prefb to pafb thefe bounds, ^\c fliall be rather in- 
clined to confidcr even thclc fcantj Vefourccs as 
more than fufficicnt to fupport all the popula- 
tion that could grow up under fuch circutn* 
fiances. ' 

The prelude to love in thU country is \i6- 
dence, and of the moft brutal nature. Th6 
ia^age felc^ls Ms intended \>ifc from the •no- 
men of a different tfibc, generally one at 
enmity with his owrt. He ftcah Upon her 
in the abfcncc of her proteftofs, and having 
Srft ftupified her with blos\^ bf a club, or 
wooden fword, on the head,*back, and llioul- 
ders, c\cry one of which is followed b) a 
ftream of blood, he drags her through the wdods 
by one arm, rcgatdleft of the ftoncs and broken 
pieces of trees that may lie in hi^ route, and 
anxious onlj to convey his prize m Jalety to 
Ids Own partv. The woman thus treated bc- 
D 2 comes 
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co^icb ‘his wife, and is incorporated into tlic 
tribe to which he belongs, and b6tfeldom quits 
him for another. The outrage is not refcnted 
by the relations of the female, who only retali- 
ate by, a iimilar outrage when it is in their 
power.* > 

The union of the Texes take place at an early 
. age, and inftances were known to our colonifts 
of very young girls having been much and 
lhamefully abufed by the males’*. 

V The condudt of the bufband to his wife, or 
wives, Teems to be nearly in charadler with this 
flrange and barbarous mode of courtflnp. The 
females bear on their heads the traces of the fu- 
periorityof the males, which iscxerciTcd almoft. 
as Toon as they find ftrength in their arms to in- 
fti£l a blow. Some of thefe unfortunate beings 
have .been obferved with more Tears on their 
fhorn heads cut in ociy* direftion, than could 
\Yell be counted, Mr.. Collins feelingly Tiys, 
** The condition qfthefe women is fb wretched, 
that I have often, on feeing a female child 
borne on its mother’s Ihouldcrs, anticipated 
“ the miferics to w hich it was bom, and thought 
it would be a merqr to dcflroy it'.” In 

* Collins’s N. S. Waits, Appen. p. 559. b Appen. p. 553, 
• Appen. p. 583. 
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another place, fpcahing of Bcnnilong's ■wife 
being delivered of a child, hcifiys, ** 1 hcrc^lind 
** in my papers a note that for fome offence 
“’Bcnnilong had Severely beaten this woman im 
** the morning, a’fliort time before fhc was 
** delivered*.’’ ^ 

' Women treated in this brutal manner mufl 
ncccflarily be to frequent mifcairiagcs/ 

and it is probable that the abufc of very joung 
girls, mdntioncd above as common^ and the too 
early union of the fexes in general, W’ould tend 
to pre\cnt the females from being prolific. In- 
stances of a plurality of wives wc^e^found more 
frequent than of a finglc wife ; but what is ex- 
traordinary, Mr. Collins did not recoiled! ever to 
have noticed childicn by more than one. He 
had heard from Ibme of the natives, that the 
firft wife claimed an cxclufivc right to the con* 
jugal embrace, while the fccond was merely the 
(la\c and drudge of both.'’. 

An abfolutcly cxclUfivc right in the firft wife 
to the conjugal embrace teems to be hardly 
probable ; but it is poffiblc that the fccond wife 
might not be allow’cd to rear her offspring. 'At 
any rate, if the cbftfvation be genernlly true, it 

* Collins’s N. S. Wales. Appen note p ,562. s 
^ Ap, en p 560. 
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dreadful epidemic like the fmall-pox, which 
fweeps off great nupnbers*. * • • , 

In the year 1789 they were vifited, by this 
epidemic Which raged among them with all the 
appearance and virulcnce.of the fmall-pox. The 
defolation that it occafioned was almoft in*» 
credible. Not a living pcrlbn was to be found 
ip the bays and harbours that were before the 
jnoft frequented. Not* a veftige of u human 
foot was to be traced on the fand?. They ha4 
left the dead to bury the dead. The cxcava-i 
^ioi\s.in, the rocks were filled with putrid bodicsi 
and in man^ places the paths were covered with 
ikcletons^ ^ 

Mr. CoUins was informed, that th? tribe of 
Co-lc-be, the native mentioned before, had beep 
reduced by the cffcdls of this dreadful difbrdc^ 
v') three perfons, who found thcmfclvcs obliged 
to unite with feme other tribe to prevent their 
utter cxtin(JlioTi'. , 

Under fuch powerful caofes of depopulation, 
^vc fliould naturally be inclined to fuppofc that 
the animal and vegetable produce of the country 

•?ce generally, the Appendix to CoUiw’^ Account of the 
Xpshfb Colony in New Souili Walcj. 

^ CoHint’sN. S W'alei, Appendix, p.597. 

’ . * Id. Appendix, p. 598, 
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would be incrcafmg upon tbc thinly fcattcrcd 
inhabitants, and, added to the itinply oi’ filh 
from their fliores, would be more than futheient 
for their confumptiori ; yet it appears upon the 
whole, that the population is in general lo nearly 
on n level with the a\eragc fuppU ot food, thit 
every little deficiency from unfavourable wca-f 
thcr, or Other caufes, occafions djitrofs, Par^ 
tlcular times, when the inhabitants feemed to 
be in great %vant, arc mentioned as not uncom- 
mon, and at thefe periods, fomc'of the* natives 
fyere found reduced to fkclctons,' and almoft 
ftarved to death*. 

’ 5 

* Collnis** 3 ^. S. \Valtt, c »». p. 34. anJ App;n. p. 551^ 
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proves that many of the women arc without 
children, which can only be accounted for 
from the very fevere hardlhips which they un- 
(Icrgp, oc from fon:;c particular cyftoms which 
may not have come to tlic kno^^ ledge of Mr. 
Collins. 

: ' If the mother of a fucking child die, the hclp- 
Icfs infant is buried alive in the fame grave with 
its- mother. The father lumfclf places his living 
child on the body of his dead wife, and having 
thrown a large Hone upon it, the grave is in- 
fiahtly filled by the other natives. This dread- 
ful adt as performed by Co-lc-bc, a native well 
known to our colonifts, and who, on being 
talked to on the fubjedt, juftified the proceed-r 
ing, hy declaring that no woman could be found 
•who would undertake to nurfc the child, and 
that therefore it muft have died a much worfc 
death than that which he had given it. Mp 
Collins had rcalbp to believe that this cuftom 
v\as generally prevalent, *and obfen’es, that it 
may in fbmc mcafure account for the thmnefs of 
the population*.' 

Such a cuftom, though in itfelf 
might not much affedt the population of a 

• Collins’s N. S. W altSj Appendix, p, 607. 

country. 
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country, ‘places in a ftrbn^ 'point ^of View tnc 
tinHculty of ’rearing cmlclfcn In fd\’nge'* 
Wdnicn •^obliged 'by their' habits of living td a 
coriftant change of place, and compelled to titf 
unremitting drudgerj for their hufbands; appear' 
tn be abfolutcly Incapable of bringing up two of 
three children nearly of the fame age. If an- 
other child be born before the' one above It can 
Ihlft for Itlclf, and tbllow its mother on foot, one 
of the two muft alrooft necclfarily pcr'.fti for 
want of care. The taflt of rearing c%ch one in- 
fant, in fuch a wandering and laborious life, 
mull be 'fa troublcfbmc and painful, that 'w‘e 
are not to be furprifed that no woman can. be 
found to.undcrtalxc it who is* not prompted by 
the powerful feelings of a mother. 

To thefc caufes, W'hlch forcibly repreis the 
rlfing generation, muft be added thofe which 
contribute fubfequenth to deftroy it ; fuch as 
the frequent ware of thefc favages with difTcr- 
•ent “tribes, and ihCir- perpetual contoft^ with 
each other ; their ftrange fpirit of retaliation and 
resengc which prompt^ the midnight murder, 
and the frequent fhedding ot innocent blood ; 
the fmoke and filth of their milerablc habita- 
tions, and their poor mode of U\ing, produiflivc 
of loathlbmc cutaneous diibrdcrs; and abo\c all 
^4 a dread- 
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vv E may next turn our view to the vaft con- 
tinent of America, the greatefe part of which 
was found to be inhabited by fmall independent 
tribes of farages fubfifting, nearly like tlic na- 
tives of T^^cw Holland, on the produftions of 
unaffifted nature. The foil was covered by an 
almoft univcrfal foreft, and prefented few of 
thofc fruits and efculcnt vegetables which grow 
in fuch profufion in the iflands of the South 
Sea, The produce of a mod rude and imper- 
fedb agriculture, known to Ibmc of the tribes of 
hunters, was fo trifling as to be confidcred only 
as a feeble aid to the Aibfidpncc acquired by the 
chacc. The inhabitants of this new world, 
therefore, might be confldered as living princi- 
pally .by hunting and fifliing*; and the narrow 
limits to this mode of fubfiftcncc arc obvious, 

• Robertfon’s Hiflory of America, \ol, ii. b. ir. p. 137. ct 
fcq. o£\avoe<lit. 1780. 
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The fupplies demed from fiflilng could extend 
only to thole who were within n certain dillahcc 
of the laJ^cs, the risers, or the fw-flio'rc ; and 
the ignorance and indolence of the improvident 
favage would frequently prc\cnt him from ex- 
tending the benefits of thclc fupplics nnicli be- 
yond the time when they were a^ually obtain- 
ed. The great extent of territory' required for 
the fupport of the hunter has been repeatedly 
flatcd and acknowledged*. The numb:r of 
wild animals within* his reach, combined with 
the facility with whicli they may be cltlicr 
killed or enfnared, muft ncccfiarily- limit the 
number of his fociccy. The tribes of hunters, 
like bcafts of prey, whom 'they rcfcmblc in their 
mode of fubfiftcncc, will confcqucntly be thinly 
fcattcrcd over the furface of the earth. Like 
bcafts of prey, they' muft cither drive away or 
fly from every’ rival, and be engaged in per- 
petual contefts with each other**. 

Under fuch circtimftances^ that America 
fliQuld be very tliinly peopled in proportion to 
it:» extent of territory', U merely an exemplifi- 
cation of the obv lous truth, that population can- 
pot incrcafs \Yitbqut the food to fupport it. 

•FrmUm’sMifccll, p. 2, *> Robenfon, b, iv p 129 

But 
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But the intercfting part of the inquir}'> that 
part to "which I "would wllli particularly to> 
draw the attention of the reader, is, the mode 
by which the population is kept down to' 
the level of this fcanty fupply. It cannot, 
cfcape obfervation, that an infufficient -lup- 
ply of food to any people, docs not llicw; 
itfelf merely In the fliapc of famine, but in 
other more permanent forms of ^ diftrefs, - and 
in generating certain cuftoms, which operate' 
fometimes with greater force in the fuppref- 
fion of a rifing population, than in its fub- 
fcquent dcftru£tion. . . . ' 

It was generally remarked, that the Ame- 
rican women \^crc far from .being prolific*. 
This' unfruitfulnefs has been attributed by 
fome to a want of ardour in the men to%%ards 
their women, a feature of charadler, which 
has been confidcrcd as peculiar to the Ame- 
rican fa\3ge. It is not howCNcr peculiar to 

’ » Bo>)CTifon K IV. p, Jo 5 . Burke’s Amcnea, \oI i.p,i87, 

Charle\oix» Hlft. < 3 c la Noavcilc France, tom. in p. 304, 
Lafitauj Moeurs dcs Samigcs, tom. i, p. 595. In the courfc 
of this chapter 1 often give die fame rcfctcncLS as Robertfon } 
but never, without having examinctl and verified them mj- 
fclf. \Vh:re I have not liad an ppportuiutv of doing this, I 
refer to Robertfon alone. 


this 
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this race*; but probably cxifts in a great degree 
among all barbarous nations, whofc- food is poor 
and infufficient, and who liVc in a conftant ap- 
prehenfion of being prefled by famine, or by an 
enemy. Bruce frequently tabes notice of ir, 
particularly in reference to the Galla and Shan- 
galla, farage nations on the borders of Abyfiinia*, 
and Ic Vaillant mentions the phlegmatic tem- 
perament of the Hottentots as the chief realbn 
of their thin popuIationK It icems to be ge- 
nerated by the harddiips and dangers of favage 
life, which take off the attention from the fexual 
paflion. And that thc/c arc die principal cau/cs 
of it among the Americans, rather than any ab- 
folutc ' conftitutional defeat, appears probable, 
from its diminilhing nearly in proportion to the 
degree in which thefe caulcs are mitigated or 
removed. In thofe countries of America, where 
from peculiar fituatlon or further advantages in 
improvement, the liardfhips of fo\age life are 
Icfs fevcrely felt, the paflion between the fexes 
becomes more ardent. Among Ibmc of the 
tribes feated on the banks of ri\ers well ftorec 
with fifla, or others that inhabit a territory greatl) 

* Travels to di(»vcr she Source of tl e Nile, vol. ii. p, 223 
559 - 

* Vojage clans I’lnteneur «Ie I’Afrique, tom. 1 p. 12, Jj' 

abounding 
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aboxmiVmp in came, cr much improved in nprl- 
cultnrc, tbci.uamcn arc more valued and ad- 
mired; and as liardly any rcflmint is impofixl 
tin the [;ratification‘o(‘ defire, the diflblution of 
their manncrsls fomctinrics cxccflivc*. * 

If x\c do not then confidcr this apathy of the 
Americans as a natural defeft in the bodily 
frame, but merely as a general coldncfs, and an 
infrequency of the calls of the icxnal appetite, 
we fiiall not be inclined to give much weight 
to it as affciling the number of children to a 
marriage; but {ball be difpofed to look for the 
caufc of this unfruitfolncfs in the condition and 
cufioms of the women in a favage ftatc. And 
here xsc fliall find rcafons amply fufficlent to 
accqunt for the fa£l in queflion. 

It is finely obrcr\-cd by Dr. Kobcrtfbn, that 
Whether man haS,bccn improved by the 

* progrefs of arts and ciiilizatlon, is a queflion 

* -vs Inch in the wantonucls of difputation has 
'* been ngitatedr among •philofopfiers. That 
'* -women are indebted to the refinement of po- 

liflicd manners for a happy change in their 

* » Robertfon, b. iv. p. 71. Letters Edif. it Curieufes, toiii, 
p. 48. 322, 330, tom. VII. p, so Umo. c^,c. 1780. Char- 

1-.^ — ... r. ‘rrti- 4Z3. Hemicpin, Mceursdes Sauvage*) 
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** ftatc, .Is a point which can admit of. no 
doubt*.” ' Ih every part of the world, one of' 
the moft general . chanuJlcrifttcs of the favage is 
to defpife and degrade the female Among 
moft of the tribes in America their condition is 
fb peculiarly grievous, that Servitude is a name 
too mild to deferibe their wretched ftate. A 
wife is no better than a bead of burden. While 
the man palTes his days in idlencfs oramiffement, 
the woman is condemned to inceflant toil. 
•Talks arc impolcd upon her without mercy, and 
fcrvices arc received without complacence or 
gratitude®. There arc fome diftridls in America 
where this Jtate of degradation has been fo fo- 
vcrely felt, that mothers have dedroyed theic 
female Infants, to deliver them at once from a 
life in which they were doomed to fuch mi- 
fcTcablc llavery'^. 

This date of depreflion and condant labour 

' t 

• ‘llobertfon, b. iv. p 103; 

dobertfon, b. iv. p. loj. LcMersttiif. pafiirn. Cbarle* 

' voix Hift. Nouv. Fr. tom. »iL p. 287. Voj,. tie Peroufe, c. ix< 

р. 402, 4to. London. 

* Rohenfon, b. iv. p. 105. Lettres Ldif. tom. \i p. 329. 
Mnjpr Roger's Nortlj America, p. all. Cremu Hift, Canad. 

P-57- 

^ Robertfon, b. Ir p. 106. Rajna), Jesindes, toni.ie. 

с. vii. p. lie. 8vo 10 to ). 1795. 
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afldcd to the unavoidable hardlhtps of favage 
life muft be very unfavourable to the office of 
child-bearing'; and the libertinage ^^hich ge- 
nerally prevails among the women before mar- 
riage, \\ith the habit of procuring abortions, 
muft ■ ncccffarily render them more unfit for 
bearing children a^tc^\va^ds^ One of the 
miffionarics fpcahing of the common pra<5liee 
among the Natchez of changing theif wives, 
adds, unlcfs they 'have children by them; a 
proof, that many*of thefe marriages were un- 
fruitful, which may be accounted for from' 
the libertine lives of the women before wed- 
lock, ^vhich be had previoufly. noticed*. 

The caufes that Charlevoix- * alfigns of the 
flcrility of the American women, arc, the fuck.- 
llng their children for feveral years, during which 
time they do not cohabit with their hufbands; 
the exceffive labour to which they are always 
condemned in whatever fituation they may be; 
and the cuftom ‘'eftabliflicd in many places of 


» RoWtron, b. ir p Jo6t Creuxu Ilift. Cahad. p. 57. 

LstrCsu, fam. t. (t. 

“Robettfon.b. IV. p. 72. Ellis’s Voyage, p. 198. Burke's 
America, vol. i. p. 187. 

* Letrres Cdif. tom. Yii. p. ao. 22* 
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permitting the young women to prof itutc them- 
fclves*lDefore marriage. Added to this, he fays, 
±hc extreme mlfezy to which >thefe peoplelare 
foraetimes reduced ‘takes from them (all' defire 
■of having diildren’. Among fome of the ruder 
tribes it is a maxim not to burden themfelves 
with rearing more than two of their offspring 
When twins are born one of them is com- 
monly abandoned, as the mother cannot rear 
them both; and ^hen a mother dies during the 
period of fuckUng her child, no chance of pre- 
ferving its life remains, and, as in New Holland, 
it is buried in the fame grave with the breaft 
that nourifhed it*. 

As the parents are frequently expofed to want 
themfclvcs, the difficulty of fupporting their 
children becomes at times lb great, that they axe 
reduced to the neceflity of abandoning or de- 
Uroying them'*. Deformed children are very 
generally expofed ; and among fome of the tribes 
in South America, the children of mothers who 
do not bear their iabours well experience n 

b 

•Charlevoir, N. Fr. tcm. in. p. 504. 

''Robertfon, b. iv. p. 107. Lclires Edif. tom. ix. p. 140. 

*Robertfon, b. iv. p. 107. liCttfcs Edi/. tom. w>J. p. 

^ Robertfon, b, iv. p. io8. 

Tor.. I. E 
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fimllar fatc*from a fcnr that the offspring maj 
inherit the weahnefa of its parent*. 

To caufes of this nature we muft aferibe the 
remarkaWe exemption of the Americans from 
deformities of make. Even when a mother 
endeavours to rear all her children without 
di(lln<5lion, fuch a proportion of the whole 
number pcriflics under the rigorous treatment 
that muft be tlicir lot in tlic favagq ftatc, that 
probably none of thole wlio labour under any 
original weaknefs or infirmity can attain the 
age of manhood. If they be not cut off as foon 
as they arc born, they cannot long protra^ their 
li\cs under the rc%crc difciplinc that awaits 
them'-. In the Spanilh p^o^inccs, %Nhcrc the 
Indians do not lead ib laborious a life, and arc 
prevented from deftrojing their children, great 
numbers of them arc deformed, dwarfifli, mu- 
tilated, blind and deaf*. 

Polygamy feems to have been generally al- 
lowed among tlK Americans, but the privilege 
was feldora ufed, ca.ccpt by the Caciques and 

• La6uu, Moeurs de Sauv. tom. f p, 5132. 

i- Charlcvois, tom. iii. p 303. Raynal, Hift. des Inilcj 
tom vm 1 . XV. p. S2. *Robcrtfon, b. , 73. Voyage 
d’UUon, tom i.p 332. 
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chiefs, and now 'arid then by others in fonie of 
the fertile provinces of the South, where fubfift- 
cnce was more caflly procured. The difficulty of 
fupporting a family confined the mafs of the 
people to one wife*; and this 'difficulty was fb 
generally knovsm and acknowledged, that fa- 
thers, before they confented to give their daugh- 
ters in marriage, required unequivocal proofs in 
the fuitor of his fkill in hunting, and his confe- 
quent ability to fupport a wife and chiId^cn^ - 
The women, it is faid, do not marry early*; 
and this feems to be confirmed by the libertin- 
Qgc among them before marriage, fo frequently 
taken notice of by the miffionarics and other 
writers ^ 

The cuftoms abo\*c enumerated, which appear 
to have been generated principally by the ex- 
perience of the difficulties attending the rear- 
ing of a family, combined with the number 
of children that muft ncccflarily pcrifii under 
the hardlhips of fa^gc life, ih fpitc of the befl 

•Robenfon, b. it. p. lor. LeuresEJif. t^fn. vui. p. 87.. 

Lettnn Edif. lorn, ix, p 364. Robcriron, b. iv. p. i x $ 

‘Robertfon, h. W. p. 107. ^LeUr« Edif. p3(Hin. 

Voyage d’Ulloa, lom. t. p. 343. CorVe'i America, to! i. 
p. 1S7. Cha^CTOJx, tool. HI. p. 303, 304. 
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efforts of' their parents to fare them*, ,mu{lr 
without doubt, raoft powerfully reprefs the^rif- 
ing generation. 

When the young ^ivagc has paffed fafely 
through the perils of his childhood, other dangers 
fcarcely Icfs formidable await him on his approach 
to manhood. The difcafcs to which man is fub- 
je£l in the fa'vage ftate, though fewer in num- 
ber are more violent and fatal tharr thofe which 
prevail m chilized fociety. A&favages -arewon- 
dcrfully improvident, and their means of fub- 
fiflonce always precarious, they often pafs>from 
the cstremc of want to exuberant plenty, ac- 
cording to the vicifTitudes of fortune in the 
chace, or to the variety in the ptodudlions of 
the ^cafon8^ Their inconfidcrate gluttony in 
the one cafe, and their Icverc abftincncc in the 
other, are equally prejudicial to the human con- 
■flitution; and their wgour is accordingly at 
fomc fcafons impaired by want, and at others 
by a fupcrfiuity of grofs aliment, and the dtfbr- 
ders arifing fiom indigeftions*. Thcfe, which 
. /• * 

» Creoxius fays, that fcarcely one m thirty reaches manhood, 
(Ilift Canad. p. 57) , but this muft be a very great exag- 
gcra'ion. « 

••Roberlfon.b ir.p.85. * Charlevoix, ton^ui.p. 303,303. 
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may be confidered as the unavoidable? confe- 
•queiice of their mode of living, cut off* cofidcr- 
able^numbers m the prime of life. They are 
likewife extremely fubje^l to -confumptions, tQ 
pleuritic, affhmatic, and paralytic dllbrders, 
brought on by the immoderate liardlhips and 
fatigues which they endure in hunting and 
war, and by the inclemency of the fcafons to 
which they are continually expofed *. 

The miffionarics fpeak of the Indians in 
South America as fubjeft to perpetual difeafes 
for which they know no remedy”. Ignorant of 
the ufe of the moft ffmple herbs, or of any 
^jhange in their grofs diet, they die of thefe dif- * 
^afes in great numbers. The jefnit Fauqne fays, 
■that in all the different cxcurfions which he had 
made, he fcarcely found a finglc individual of an 
advanced age*. Robert/bn determines the pe- 
riod of human life to be fiiortcr among favages 
than in well-regulated and induflrious commu- 
nities^ Raynal, notwithftanCiing his frequent 
•declamations in favour of lavage lift, fays of the 
Indians of Canada, that few arc fb i^ing lived as 
^ur people whofe manner of living ij haore uni- 

•Robcrtlbn, b. iv p, 86. CharJoojx, tom. jli. p. 364. 
Jafitau, tom. ii. p. 360,361. ” Leltres Edjf. tem viii. p83. 

*I.eitres Edif. tom. v«. p. 317. et fcq- ‘‘b, iv. p. 86. 

E 3 • form*^ 
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form and tranquil*. And Cook and-E^pulb 
confirm thefe opinions in the remarks which, 
they make on fome of the inhabitants pf the 
northweft coaft of America \ 

' In the vaft plains pf South America,’ a burn-i 
ing fun operating on the extcnfivc fwamps and 
the indundations that fuccecd the rainy feafons, 
fometimes generates dreadful epidemics. The 
miflionaries fpeak of contagious diftempers as 
frequent among the Indians, and occalioning at 
times a great mortality in their villages*. The 
fmall-pox every where makes great ravages, 
as, from \vant of care ^nd from confined habi- 
' tations, very few that are attacked recover fronx 
it^ The Indians of Paraguay arc faid to be 
extremely fubjeft to contagious diftempers, 
hotwithftanding the care and attentions of the 
Jefuits. The fmall-pox and malignant fevers, 
which, from the ravages they make, arc called 
plagvics, frequently dclblafc theft flourlfliing 
miflions, and, ac^rdtng to Ulloa, were the cauft 
that they had^not incrcaftd in proportion to the 

•Ratnal/b. xv. p. 23. ^Coot, iltird Voy. toI. iii. 
ch. ii. p.520. Voy. dc Peroufe, cli. U, *Leiire* Edif. '* 
totn.viu. p. 79 - 339 - tom.U, p. X 3 ^. ^’’0)3^ d*UIl<u, 

tern. i. p. 349. 
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time of their cftaWiftimcnt, and the profound 
peacc^^ich they had enjoyed *» 

Thefe epidemics are not confined to the 
fouth. They are mentioned as if they were not 
uncommon among the more northern nations^; 
and in a late voyage to the north weft coaft of 
America captain Vancouver gives an account 
of a very extraordinary dcfblation apparently 
produced byfomc diftemper of this hind. From 
New Dungenefs he traverfed a hundred and 
fifty miles of the coaft without feeing the fame 
number of inhabitants. Dcferted villages were 
frequent, each of which was *large enough to 
contain all the Scattered iavages that bad been 
obferved in that extent of country. In the dif- 
ferent excurfions which he made, particularly 
about Port Difeovery, the fkulls, limbs, ribs, 
and back*boncs, or fbme other veftiges of the hu- 
man body, were fcattcred promlfcuoufljf In great 
numbers; and, as no warlike fears were obferved 
on the bodies of the remaimng*|iidians, and no 
particular figns of fear and" fufpicion, the moft 
probablp conjecture feems to be, tln^t this de- 
population muft have been occafionedxiy pe^H- 

» Voy3£f iJ’UIloa, tom.i p. 549*. * 

* ‘LcUrs Wif.toin. VI. p. 335. 
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lential direafe The fmall pox ,apl3Cars^^ 
common and fatal among the Indians on this 
coaft. Its indelible marks were obferved on 
many, and feveral had loft the light of one eye 
from it*'. 

In general, it may be remarked of favages, that 
from their extreme ignorance, the dirt of their 
perfons, and the clolcncfs and filth of their ca- 
bins', they lofe the ad\antage which ufually 
attends a thinly-peopled country', that of being 
more exempt from peftilential difeafes, than thofc 
which are fully inhabited. In fome parts of Ame- 
rica the houfes ‘arc built for the reception of 
many different families, and fourfcorc or a hun- 
dred people arc crowded together under the fame 
roof. When the families live fcparatcly, the 
huts are extremely fmall, clofe, and wretched, 
without windows, and with the doors fo low, 
that it is neceflary' to creep on the hands and 
knees to enter them*. ‘ On the north-vveft coaft 
of America, tl^ houfes arc in general of the 

• Vancouvcj’j yoy. vdl. i. b. li. c. y. p 2^6. •• Id. c. ir. 

p. 242. /*Chaflc>oix fpeaVs in UienrongcfttcrmsoftJic 
estreme filth and flcuch ofthe American cabins, On ne 
“ pcut/ntrerdaosleurcabancsqu’onnc foit impehc and 
the \lirt of their meals, he lays, « vous ferolt horreur.” 
Vcl. ill. p.*338. ^ Robertfon, b. IV. p. 183. Vojage 

^ d'Ulloa*, torn. i. p. 340. 
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large kind; and Meates dcfcribcs one of moft 
extritbTdmary'*dimenfions belonging to a chief 
near Nootka Sound, in which eight hundred 
perfons ate, fat, and flept*. All voyagers agree 
■with refpeft to the filth of the habitations, and 
^he perfonal naftineft of the people on this 
coaft'’. Captain Cook deferibes them as fwarm- 
jng -with vermin, which they pick off and eat«; 
and the naftinefs and fiench of their houfes, he 
fays, is equal to their confufion Peroufc de- 
/:larcs that their cabins have a natline/s and 
ftcnch to which the den of no known animal in 
^he world can be compared •. 

Under fuch circumftances, it may be eafily 
imagined what a dreadful havoc an epidemic 
muft make, when once it appears among them ; 
pnd it does not feem improbable, that the degree 
of filth deferibed ihould generate difiempers of 
this nature, as the air of their houfes cannot be 
much purer than the atmolphcrc of the moft 


crowded cities. • ^ 

Thofc who cfcapc the danget^f infancy and 
of difeafe arc conftantly espofed f^he chances 

■ Mearei’s Voyage, ch. xit. p. 13S. ^ Id. ch. xxhi- 

p. 2 S*‘ Vancouver's Voy. vof. in. 6.vn. c. p- 3 t^v^ 

* Cook’i 3d Voyage, rol. ii. p. 305. * c. ili. p. 316. 

• Voy. ds Peroufe, ch. ix. p. 403 . 
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of war; and notwithftanding the ^treme cau- 
tion of the Americans in conducing thS^lhin- 
tary operations, yet as they fcldom enjoy any 
interval of peace, the waftc of their numbers in 
war is confidcrable *. The rudeft of the Ameri- 
can nations are well acquainted with the rights 
of eacli community to its own domains ^ And 
as it is of the utmoft confcqucncc to pretent 
others from deftroytng the game in their hunt- 
ing ground'', they guard this national property 
with a jealous attention. Innumerable iubje^ 
of difpute ncccfiarlly arife. The neighbouring 
j^ations live in a perpetual ftatc of hoftili^' with 
each other*. The very a<fl of incrcafing in one 
tribe muft be an of aggreffion on its neigh- 
bours, as a larger range of territory will be nc- 
ceCTary to fupport its increafed numbers. The 
conteft will in this calc naturally continue, either 
till the equilibrium is reftored by mutual lofles, 
or till the weaker party is exterminated, or driven 
from its country When* the irruption of an 
enemy dcfola^^ their cultivated lands, or drives 
them from^cir hunting grounds, as they have 

* Charlesoix, Hift. N. Fr. tom. itt. 302, 303, 429. 

> Rpl':fnfon. b.lv.p.t.y. « Ibld.LettrcsEdif.tom.vii., 
ps 40, 86. & palTim. Cook’s 3d Voy, vol. n. p. 324. Mearcs’s 
Voy. eh. XXIV, p. 
f 
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(cld^__a^^)^rtable ftores, they are generally 
reduced to extreme want. All the people of the 
diftrift invaded are frequently forced to take re- 
fuge in woods or mountains which can afford 
them no ffibfiftence, and where many of them 
pcrifh\ In iuch a flight each confults alone his 
individual fafety. Children defert their parents, 
and parents confider their children as ffrangers. 
The ties of nature arc no longer binding, A 
father will fell his fon for a knife or a hatchet \ 
Famine and dtffreffcs of every kind complete 
the deftruiliion of tbofe whom the fword had 
fpared ; and in this manner whole tribes arc 
frequently extlnguiflicd'. 

Such a ffatc of things has powcrfuily contri- 
buted to generate that ferocious fpirit of war- 
fare obicrvable among favages in general, and 
moft particularly among the Americans. Their 
object in battle is not conqueft, but deftrudlion”. 
The life of the vidor depends on the death of 
his enemy ; and, in the raned^ and fell fpirit 
of revenge with which hepurfues^m, he feems 
conftantly to bear in mind the dff^fles that 

» Robertfon, b Iv. p. 17a Charlevr):\, N. l\torn in. 
p. 203. ^ Lerrres Edtf. tom. »iii. p. 346. ' R^criron, 

b. iv. p. 173. Account of N. Aircnca, by Major Rp^rs, 
p. 250. ^ Robc[tfon, b. 17 . p, 150. 
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would be confequent on defeat. >^n:^ng tho 
Iroquois, the phrafe by which they exprefs their 
refolution of making war againft an enemy, is, 
“ Lefus go and cat that nation.'* If they folicit 
the aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite it 
to cat broth made of the flc(h of their enemies », 
Among' the Abnakis, when a body of their 
■warriors' enters an enemy's territory, it is gene- 
rally divided into different parties of thirty or 
forty; and the chief fays to each, to you is 
given fuch a hamlet to cat, to you fuch a vil- 
lage S &c. Thefc expreflions remain in the 
language of fome of the tribes, in which the 
cuftom of eating their prifoners taken in war no 
longer exifts. Cannibalifm, however,' undoubt- 
edly prevailed in many parts of the new w’orld'; 
and, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Robertlbn, 
I cannot but think that it muft have had its 
origin in extreme want, though the cuftom 
‘might afterwards be continued from other mo- 
tives. It feem^to be a worfc compliment to 
human naUn^ and tothefavage ftatc, to attri- 
bute -this^orrid repaft to malignant paflions, 
withou^chc goad of ncceffity, rather than to 
the g^at law of fclf-prefcrvation, which has at 

• Roletifon, b.ir. p. 164. > LcttrcsEdlf. p.205. 

‘ Kobertfon, b. if. p. 164, 

times 
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times overco^ every other feeling even among 
the iftbll humane and civilized people. When 
once it had prevailed, though only occafionally, 
from this caufe, the fear that a iavage might 
feel of becoming a repaft to his enemies, might 
cafily raife the paffion of rancour and re- 
venge to {6 high a pitch, as to urge him to treat 
his prifoners in this way, though not prompted 
at the time by hunger. 

The miffionaries fpcak of fcveral nations, 
which appeared to ufc human flefli whenever 
they could obtain it, as they 'would the flcfli of 
any of the rarer animals*. Thefc accounts 
may perhaps be exaggerated, though they feem 
to be confirmed in a great degree by the late 
voyages to the nortbweft coaft of America, and 
by Captain Cook’s defeription of the ftatc of 
fbciety in the fbuthern i/Iand of New Zealand t 
The people of Nootka Sound appear to be can- 
nibals*, and the chief of the diftridl Maquinna 


* 1 /Cttres Edif. tom. viiK p. 105, \i.p. a6S. 

** Cautious as Captain Cook always is, hc^ys of the New 
Zealanden, “itwasbut tooevidentihattheyhavVagreat liking 
for this kind of food." Second Voy. tol. i. p.^^45. And 
in thclaft vojage, fpetkmg of their r«f^p:tual hofrhttes, he 
fays, “ and perhaps the defire of a good meal may be 
“incitement.” Vol.i. p. 137. 

« Cook’s Third Voy. vol, ii. p. 371. ^ 
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is faid to be fo addifted to this horrid brinqueti 
thiit, in cold blood, he kills a flavc cV^'ihoon 
to gratify his unnatural appetite*. ■ 

The predominant principle of fclf-prcfervdJ 
tion, conneded in the bread of the favage, mod 
intimately, with the fafety and power of the 
community to which he belongs, prevents the 
admiffion of any of thole ideas of honour and 
gallantry in war, which prevail among more 
Civilized nations. To fly from an adverfary that 
is on his guard, and to avoid a conted where he 
cannot contend without rifle to his own p€rfon> ^ 
and confcquently to his community, is the point 
of honour with the American. The odds of 
ten to one arc neceflary to warrant an attack on. 
a perfon who is armed and prepared to reflfl;, 
and even then each is afraid of being the fird 
to ad^ancc‘’. The great object of the mod re- 
nowned warrior is by every art of cunning and 
.deceit, by every mode of dratagem and furprife, 
that his inven^n can digged, to weaken and 
dedroy the/Lribes of his enemies with the 
lead pofiyw lofs to his own. To meet an ene- 
my on /]ual terms is regarded as extreme folly. 
To dTi in battle, indcad of being reckoned an 
c*" ' 

• Mearcs’i Voy eh. ixiiii. p 255. 

^ ^ Lettret KJir. tom. %i. p. 360. 
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honourable^ath is a misfortune, which iub* 
je^s the memory of a warrior to the imputa- 
tion of rafhncfs and Imprudence. But to lie in 
wait day after day, till he can rulh upon his 
prey when moft fecurc and lead able to refill 
him; to fteal in the dead of night upon his 
enemies, let fire lo their huts, and mallacre the 
inhabitants, as they fly naked and defencelcls 
from the flames ‘‘j are deeds of glory, which ■will 
he of deathlefs memory in the breafts of his 
grateful counti^'men. 

This mode of warfare is evidently generated 
by a confeioufnefi. ofthc difficulties attending the 
rearing of new citizens under the hardfliips and 
dangers of favage life. And thefc pon erful caufes 
of dcftrudllon may in fomc mftanccs be fo great, 
as to keep down the population even confidcr- 
ably below the means of fubfiflence; but the 
fear that the Americans betray of any diminution 
of their focicty, and their^apparent wifh to in- 
creafe it, arc no proofs that thk\is generally the 
cafe. The country could not p^bably fupport 
the addition that is. co\ctcd in ca^ focicty; 
but an acceflion of ftrength to one trilX;. opens 
to it new fources of fubfiftcncc in th\com- 

•CharlcvoW.N Fr. tom. m.p.376. ‘Ro’jenfon, b. ir. 
p 155. LcmesEdif tom. 1S3, jSo. 
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parativc wcaknofs of its adverfarics; and, on thtf 
contrary, a diminution of its nurnlScfSt'^'f^i' 
from giNing greater plenty to the remaining 
members, rubjc<fls them to extirpation or famine 
from the irruptions of their flrongcr neighbours; 

The Chiriguancs, originally only a fmall part 
of the tribe of Guaranis, left their native coun- 
try in Parraguay, and fettled in the mountains 
towards Peru. They found fufficient fubfill- 
ence in their new country, incrcafcd rapidly, 
attacrced their neighbours, and by Superior 
valour, or •fuperior fortune, gradually extermi- 
nated them, and took poflclTion of their lands ; 
occupying a great extent of country, and hav- 
ing incrcafed, in the courfc of fomc years, from 
three or four thoufand to. thirty thoufand*, 
while the tribes of their weaker neighbours 
were daily thinned by famine and the fword. 

Such inftances .prove the rapid increafe even 
of the Americans under favourable circumftan- 
ccs, and fufficiently'account for the fear which 
prevails in tribe of diminifhing its num- 

bers, and frequent with to increafe them 

* IjStty'j XJj/. xiiK p. ItSS Cfefrfg^aties rntff(i> 

pJiercpy^roJigjcufcme/ir, ct eii aflez peu d’annees leur nombre 
m9<ca a tttnte mlllc aracs. >' Lafitau, tom.ii. p. 163. 
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^vithout fuppofing a fupcrabunciancc pf food in 
thetcTritoi^' aStully polTcffed. 

That the taufes* ‘tvhich have been inentioned, 
as affc6ling thc-'population df the Americans 
are principally regulated ‘by^ the plenty or fear- 
city ’of {ubfiftcnce, is fufficicntly evinced from 
the greater frequency of the tribes, and the 
greater nximbcrs in each, throughout all thofe 
parts of the country, vvhcrc from the vici-t 
nity of lakes or rlvcri, the Aipcrior fertility of 
the foil, or further adxanccs in improvementii 
food bfccomes more abundant. In the interior 
pf the 'provinces bordering* on tjic Oronoco,* 
fcvOral hundred miles may be traverfed in difr- . 
ferent dirc^ions without finding a fingic hut> 
or obferving the footfteps of a fingle 'creature* 
In Ibmc parts 'Of North America, where tiie 
cliniatc is more rigorous, and the foil lefr fer^ 
tile, the dc/blation is frill greater. Vaft tra^s 
of foific hundred leagues liavc, been crofied 
• * ■ • . 

* Xhefc cauffs may perhaps apjwar ihan fufficicnt to 
keep the population doivn to the level of f^e meaiB of fuh- 
fiftcncc 5 aud they certamly 'vould be fo, if ihe^ptefentattons 
given of the unfruitfulnefs of the Indian women \ere univer- 
faliy of e\en generally tjuc. It is probable that f^c of the 
accounts are exaggeratedi hut it is to lay nhiNj; and' 

it muftbe acknowledged, that, even allowing for all fo^ex- 
aggrrations, they pre amply fuflactent to cAabhQx the poVlt 
propofed. 

VOL. r. r <3 
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through uninhabited plains and forefts*. The 
miflionarics ij)eak of journics 
without meeting uith a iingle ^bul^ and o 
immenfe trails of countr}v in. whiqh feared} 
three or four fcattered villages were to be found* 
Some of fhefe deferts did not furnilh gamc^; 
and were therefore entirely defolate ; otherS; 
which were to ‘a certain degree foocked with it. 
were traverfed in the hunting feafons by parties, 
who encamped and remained in different fpots, 
according to the fucccls they met with, and 
were therefore really inhabited ia proportion to 


.the quantity of fubfiftcncc which they yielded*. 
^ ^ Other diuri<fls of America are deferibed aa 
comparatively fully peopled j fuch as the bor- 
ders ‘of the great northern lakes*, the foorcs of 
the Miflifippi, Louifiana, and many provinces in 
South,Amcrica. The villages here were large, 
and near each other, in proportion to* the fu- 


perior fruitfulncfs of the tcmtoiy in game and 
fifh, and the advances made by the inhabitants 
in agriculture^ The Indians of the great and 
populous empires of Mexico and Peru fprung 
undoub^ly from the fame flock, and originally 
, yC ‘ Hobertfon, b. iir. p. xag, 130. 

M<tircsEdif tom vi. p 357. ' Lettres LJif. tom. vk 

p.’jClK •* Lctircs Edif. tom. u p. 1457 ‘LettrcsEdif 
^ epra. Tu p 66 , 8f, 345. t6m. ix. p 145. » Lciircs Edif. 


tom. IX. p. 90, J42. Robertf6n, b i\. p. xai. 
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ijofiefTed the fame cuftoms as their ruder bre- 
thren*; bu^ *^e moment that^ by a fortunate 
train .of circumftances, they were led to im- 
prove and extend their agriculture, a confider- 
able population rapidly followed, in fpite of the 
apathy of the men, or the deftruftirc habits of 
the women. Thcfc habits would indeed in a 
great mcafurc }ield to the change of circum- 
ftances ; and the fubftitution of a more quiet 
and*fcdentary life, for a life of perpetual wan- 
dering and harddiip, would immediately render 
the women more fruitful, and Enable them at 
the fame time to attend to the wants of a larger 
family. , -- ^ 

In a general \icw of the American continent, 
as deferibed by hiftorians, the, population 'feems 
to have been fjjread o\cr thC furfacc very nearly . 
in proportion to the quantity of food, which 
the inhabitants of the different parts, in the 
actual ftatc of their induftry and improvement, 
covdd obtain; and th!it, \^ith f<\w exceptions, it 
prefied hard againfl this limit, rdtlier tJiah fell « 
fliort of it, appears from the frequent Occur- 
rence of dlftrcfb for want of food in aXparta of, 
America. .r 

Remarkable inftanccs occur, according to'JOr, 
Kobertfon, of the calamities which rude natioV>\ 

F a . fuffer 
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fuf?er by Tamine As one of 
ah account given by Alvar i'Jugncz Cabccil dc 
Vaca, one of the Spanifh ai^ enturefs, v'k Iio te- 
lided almolt nine jeirs among the lavages of 
Florida. He' defcrlbes them as niiadqiiamted 
Svith every* Ifpecles of agriculture, and hViiig 
,chieily upon the roots of difrcrcnt pHi^ts, Vvhich 
they procure with great difficult}, widdenng 
from place to place In fcarch of thchi. Somt- 
times tUey kiU'gpme^romctimes thc^ catch hfii, 
but in fuch fmall quantities, th^t thcilr hunger 
h Co extreme, as to compel them to eatfpidcrs, 
the eggs of ants, worms, lizards, fcrpcnts, a kind 
of unSuous earth, and, I am perfuaded, he fa}s, 
that if m this country there ivere any ftoncs, they 
would fwhllovv them. They preferv^e the bonek 
of fidics and ferpents, -vVIiich they gnnd into 
powder atid eat. The only fcilbn when they 
Qo not fuller much Irom famine is* When a 


certain fniit like the opuntih, or prickly-pcar, is 
tipc , but thcV^rc tbmetimes obliged to travfel 
far from thi,iT ufual place of refidence in order 
to find lY another place, he obferveS, that 
‘•they aiy^frcqucntly reduced to paA two or three 
dayj^ithoiit food’. 

yLllw, In h’S 10)3^0 to Hudfon’s Ba}, fcclihgly 


* Polifrtron, note c8 top 117 b iv 
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defcnbes the fuftenngs of the Indians in that 
nagnbouriiood from extreme want HiMng 
mentiotied the fevent) of the climate, he ia^s, 
'' Great as thefe hardships arc which reflilt 
from the rigour of the cold, jet it ma) juftly 
be affirmed, that the^ are r^iuph inferior to 
tbofe which thej feel from the fcarcity of 
“ provifiona, and the difficulty they are under 
of procuring them A 4florj’ \\ hich is related 

** at the faftories, and known to be true will 
** fufficicntly prove this, and give the compaf- 
" iionate reader a juft idea of tJie mifents lo 
*' 'svhich thefe unhappy people are expofed ” 
He then gives on account of a poor Indian and 
his vvl^t, who, on the failure of game, having cat-' 
cn up all the fkms vj^hich they wore as clothing, 
were reduced to the dreadful extremity ot fup- 
porting thcmfelvcs on tl c llcfli of tvso of their 
clnl^rc^^\ In another pla-'-e he fava, ** t has 
fomct\mcs Inppcr\cd, tha*- the ’mims who 
** come in Rummer* to trade ^nt thg laftoncs, 
miffing the fuccours thej eapCjf^cd, have been 
*' obliged to fingc off the hair from thoufands 
“ of beaver ikins in o’-dcr to ftedvupon the 
** loi\thcr ^ * V t- 

The ALbc Ra n I, who is continuall) 

•P ‘9f ^ 
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ing. moft inconfiftcntl^ in Ills cgaijianfons^of 
ravage and' civilized life, though in one place 
^he ipeaks of the favagc as morally furc of a 
pompetent fubfiftencc, yet in his account of 
the nations of Canada fays, ■'that though they 
lived in a colintry abounding iii game and fifli, 
yet in fome feafons^ and fometimcs for -Vrhole 
years, this refourcc failed them ; and famine then 
bccafioned a great dcftrudlion among a people 
■who ■were at too grca%a diftancc to afiift each 
other*. V , 

. Charlevoix, fpeaking of the inconveniences 
ahd diftrefles to* which the mifllonaries were 
fubjcifl, obfer\’cs, that i^otunfrcqucntly ^ evils 
. which he had been deferibing arc effaced by 
greater, in compartfqn of^yhich all the others 
arc nothing. This is famine, It is true, fajs 
he, that the favages can bear hunger with as 
much patience* as they fhow carclcffncJs in 
providing againft it ; but^ they arc fometimcs 
reduced to cxy/cmitics bcjond thpir power to 
fupporth ^ 


ft is tly: general cuflom arpong moft of the 
’ Amcn'^Ji nations, tn-cn fAolc wlifcli lia\e made 
Joi^C/^rogrcfs in agricultuj-c, to difpcrfc thcrri- 

* Baynal, llifl. des Indcj, tom. xjil. 1. xv. p. 3». 

•“I lift. N. Tf, tom. lit. p. 338. 
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Iclvcs in^tbc woods at certain feafons of the 
year/ and to fubfift for fomc -months on the 
produce of the chace, as a principal part of their 
'annual fupplies*. To remdin in tlielr -villages 
cxpoTcs them to certain •famine*’; and in the 
woods they are' not always fure to ‘ efcape it. 
The moft -able hunters fbmetimes fail of fucccls, 
even where there is no deficiency of game'; 
and in their forefts, on tire* failure of this rc- 
•fource,'the hunter or the traveller is expofed to 
the moft cruel want^. The Indians in their 
ljunting excurfions arc fometimes reduced to 
pafs three -or four days without food*; and a 
miHiogary relates an account of feme Iroquois 
svho, on 'one of thefe ‘occafions, having fup_- 
ported thcmfclvcs asdong as they could, by eat- 
ing the Ihins which they had with them, their 
ihoes, and the bark of ttces, at length, in dc- 
ipsir, iacrificed fome of. the party to fiipport 
the reft. Out of eleven, five only returned 
ali^e^ • 

• The Indians in many parts of South America 


• LcUres Edif. tom. vi p 66, 8i, 345. ix. 

*■ Lettres Edif. tom vi 82, 196, 197, 215. «x. 15'^. 

* Charlevoix, N. Fr. tom iii. p. 2or. Hennepin, Mceurs 
desSaiiy. p. 78. •‘JL.etircs Edif. tom. vi. p. 357, 23 \ 

« Id. toih. VI p. 33. 'Id. tom. VI. p. 7t. ^ 

T 4 H' C 
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live in extreme want', nn'l nre fomclimcs clc- 
firoved liy ahfohitc famme^*. The iflnnti-' ncli 
iw tliry appc.irctl to !)c, uerc pcdp’ctl fnlly vip to 
the level of their produce. If a few Spitfurtli 
fettled in nny diftricT,* fiich n fn:.ll ndditi'^i of 
fuj>crnumr,rar}- rnomhs fon <jrcafri»ned (i fevers 
dearth of proNilion/. The floorinotu; Mexican 
empire in the fame f,,ac in thia rcfpc«5l ; 
and Cortez often found the j^reateft dlfnculty 
in proctirin;*, fubfiltcncc for hU fnall body of 
foldicrs^. Even the Miffionu of IVraguay. witli 
all the care and forefight <»f the Jrfifits,' anti 
Tiotwitiiftanding that tlicir population vas Xept 
down .by frequent epidemlcks, ucrc hy no 
means totally exempt frtun the preflurfi of want, 
The Indians of’ the Miflion of St. Mithael arc 
.mentioned* as having at one time incrcafcd fo 
much, that the lands’ capable of cultivation in 
their neighbourhood produced only half of the 
grain nccefiaiy for their fupport'. Long droughts 
often dcftro^cd/’their cattle^ and occafioned’a 
failure of their crops j and on thefe occafions 
forac of ^hc Mifllons were reduced to the mod 

• LettKs EJif. tom. vi«. p.383, ijf. 140, ► IJ. tom. viii. 

P- 'Robenfon, b. IT. p, ici. Buike’s America, >ol. ’ 

*' nobertfon, p, 212. * Lettres Edif. 

t<m. ix. p.3Sr.. ^ Id. tom. ix. p. 291. • 
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extreme indigence, -and would have periflied 
from* faminej*, but for the afiiftancc of their 
neighbour 3 \.' • • “ 

The late ^oyagcs.to the no;th\^e^l: coafe of 
America confirm thefc accounts of the frequent 
'prcflurc of want in iavage life, and fliow the 
uncertainty of .the re/burcc of firtiing, which 
feems to afrord, in, general, the .moft plentiful 
barveft of* food that is furnifiied by unaflifted 
nature. The fca on the, coaft near Nootka 
Sound is fcldom or never fo much frozen as to 
prevent the inh.ibita\its from ha>ingncccrs to it. 
Ytt from the very great precautions they ufe in 
layiiig up ftorcs for the N\intcr, and their atten- 
tion to prepare and prc/crA c, whatc\ cr food is 
capable of it for the colder fcafon';, it'is c\idcnt 
that the fea at thclc tiroes yields no fifli; and 
it appears that they often \indcrgo ^cry great 
hardfiiips from v,a:rt of -provlfionj. in the cold 
months'*. During a Mr. Mactay’s llay at Nootka 
Sound, from rydo lo 1787, the length and {c~ 
ycrity of t)jc u inter occafioned a b^minc. The 
(lock of dried fnh v,as expended, and no frcfli* 
fupplics of am kind wpre to be caught, fo that 
the nati^^■s•^vc^c obliged to fubmit to a fixed 

‘ I cures Eilif. tom »x. p. 2o5, ■^Sc. 

^ Mcarcs** Voy. ell. ixa. p. i65. ' 

* alicnsancc. 
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nllowancc, and the chiefs brough^cvery day.to 
our countrymen the ftated meal of /even dried 
• herrings* iicads. Mr. Mcarcs fays, that the pc- 
rufil of this gentleman’s journal would Block 
any mind tin<!\urcd with humanity.' 

Captain Vancouver mentions' fbmc of the 
people to the nortli of Xootka Sound as living, 
very mifcrably on a paftc made of the inner bark- 
of the pinc trcc and cockles', lii one of the boat 
cxcurfions, a party of Indians was met with who 
had fbmc halibut, but though very high prices 
%Ycrc offered, they could not be induced to part 
•with any. This, as Captain Vancouver ’obferves, 
was Bngular, and indicated a very fcanty fiip- 
ply*. At Nootkd Sound in the year I7£)4 fifn 
had become very fcarcc, and bore an exorbitant 
’ price ; as, either from the badnefs of the Icafon, ' 
dr from neglect, the inhabitants had experienced, 
the greateft diftrefs for want of provifions during 
the winter''. ‘ ^ 

Peroufe deferitfes tht Indians in the neighbour- 
hood of Port, Francois as lUing during the 
fummer in the greateft abundance by fifliing, 
but expofedin'.the winter to perifli from want*. 


* Veares’s Voy. eh. xl. p. 13a, •> Vancouver’s Voy^ 

Tojoi. b. 11. c. II. p. 273. * III. p. 282. 

K r. ». n. 901 . • Vov. de PeiQufc. cli. Jx. p 400. 

It 
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wroi!^ the American Indtmjs. 

It IS not, -therefore, as Lord Kaimes imagines, 
that the American tribes have never Incrcafed 
'fiifSusntly to render the paftoral or agricultural 
Hate neceffary to them*; but, from fomc caufc 
or other, they have not adopted in any great de- 
gree thefe more plentiful modes of procuring fub- 
fiftence, and therefore cannot ha-ve increafed'lb 
as to become populous. If hunger alone could 
have prompted the /avage tribes of America to 
fuch a change in their habits, 1 do not conceive 
that there would have been a finglc nation of 
hunters and filhers remaining; but it is evident, 
that fomc fortunate train of circumHanccs, in 
addition to this ftimullft, is neceflary fpr the 
purpofej and it is undoubtedly probable, that 
thefe arts of obtaining food will be firft in- 
dented and improved inthoic fpots that are bcfl 
fuited to them, and where the natural fertility 
of the fituation, by allowing a greater number 
of people to fubfift together, would give the 
faireft chance to tKc imcntivt powers of the 
human mind. 

Among mcfft of the American tribes that wc 
have been confidenng, lb great a degree of 
equality prevailed, that all the members of each 

• Sketches of the Hirt. of Mao, val. i p 99, 105 'S**o. 
Jtj c«l t 
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community \\ould be nearly equal ^harcr-^in the 
general hardfiupb of fa\agc. hfc, and ?n the 
prclTurc of occafional fammes. But in miny of 
the more fouthern nations, as In Bagota*, and 
among the Natchez**, and particularly inMcxIco 
and Peru, \^hcrc a great diftindlion of ranl^s 
prc\ ailed, and the lower clafTcs were in a ftatc 
of abfolutef<.’'\itudc*, it probable t*'at, on oc- 
casion of qny failure of fubfiftcncc, tlicfc \Yould bp 
the principal futferers, and the pofitivc checks to 
popul'^tjon would almoft c\dudNcl^ on t(:\is 
part of till- community. » * 

The ^cry extraordinary depopuhtion tint has 
taben place among tb» American Ini^ians, rpay 
appear to feme to contradi<5l the theur^ '4iph , 
is intended to be cftabhfhed, but it wiU Ipe iound 
that the caufes of this rapid diminution may all 
be Tcfolved into the three great checks to popula- 
tion thatha^c b enflated, and it n not aficfted* 
that thelc checks, operating from particular cir- 
cumftances withunufual force, may notinlopio 
mftances be more powerful even thap tl^c prin- 
ciple of mercafe. 

* The \nfatiahic fondnefi of thi^ ^ndian^ for 

'^obertfon, b iv p j^i, •’ Lettres Ed f tom vii p sr. 
^Tjcrtfou, b IV p 339 ‘Robertfon, b \ii p 190,242. 
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ipirituous liqudrs*, 'which according to Charle- 
Tors ts a rage that paiies all expreflion^ by 
prdducingHfamong them perpetual quarrels and 
contefts, which often terminate fatally, by cs- 
poGng them to a new train of diforders which 
fheir mode of life unfits them to contend with, 
and b)' dcadehlng and deftrd^ingthe generative 
faculty ih its v'ery fou^cc, may alone be confidcr- 
ed ns a vice adequate to produce the prefent de-. 
jiopulation. In addition to this it Ihould be 
obftrved, that almoft every where the tonnexion 
of the Indians with Europeans has tended to 
bfeal; their fpirit, to weaken or to give a wrong 
dircdlicm to their iudufity, and in conicqucnce 
to dlminilh the finirccs of fubfiftencc. In St. 
Domingo, the Indians ncglcdlcd purpofely to 
cultivate their lands in.ordcr to ftarve out their 
cruel opprefibrs*. In Peru and Chili, the forced 
indullry of the natives was fatally diredled.to 
the digging into the bowels of the earth, inftcad 
of cuftiv'ating its fiirfacc ; and ijmong the l^orth- 
ern* nations, the extreme defire to purcljafc 
European fpirits dircilcd the indullry of the 


• Major Itc^ers’* Account of North America, p. ato. *■ 

^ Charlevoir, tom. ill. p. 302. * Kobert/be. b, n p. 1^5. 

Euike’* America, to! i.p. 3C0 ^ ^ 
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grcateft part of them, almofl excluflvely, to theJ' 
procuring of peltry for the purpofe of this ex- 
change*, which would prevent their attention 
to the more fruitful fourecs of fubfiftence, and 
at the fame time tend rapidly to deftroy the 
produce of the chacc. The number of wild 
animals, in all' the known parts' of America, is 
probably even, more aiminilhed than the num- 
ber of people^. The attention to agriculture 
has every' where Hackcncd, rather than incrcafed 
as might at firft have bccn^cxpcftcd, from Eu- 
ropean 'Connexion. In no part of America^ 
cither Korth or South, do we hear of any of the 
Indian nations living in great plenty, in confc-* 
qucnce of their dlminiflicd numbers. It may 
not therefore be very far from the truth, to fay, 
that cycn now, infpitc of all the powerful caufes 
of deftruAion that have been mcntioncd,*thc 
average population of the American nations^is, 
■with few exceptions, onalc^cl with the average 
quantity of food, Nshich ih the prefent Hate of 
their xnduftiy they can obtain. 

• * Cliarle^oW, N. Fr. lom. Ill p. aCo. 

**The£entnil intro^uftion of fire arms among tlie Indunr 
has probahly greatly contributed to the dmilnuticrr of the wild 
anirral*. » 
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Of tbt Chuhs It Pcp'i^atien tr thj Ijlxn^i tf the Z^itih SfJ.' 

The Abbs Raynal fpcaking of the ancient 
ftate of the Britilh jfles, and of iflandcrj) in ge- 
neral, fajs of them : ** It is among thefe people 
that we tract the origin of that Multitude of 
*' ringular inftitutions that retard the progrefi 
** of population. Anthropophagy, the caftra- 
tlon of males, the infibulation of femaki, late 
** marriages, the" confccration of ■virginit), the 
approbation of celibacy, the puniHiments cx- 
** erci/ed againft girls,* who become mothers at 
** iooearl) an ageV’ &c. Thefe cuftoms caufed 
by a fupcrabundancc of population in iflands 
ha\c been earned, he fa}-?, to the continents, 
■>^hcre philofophcrs of our da^s arc fllll em- 
ployed to imcftigate.tlic rcafbn of them. The 
. Abbe docs not fvcm to be aware, that a Ia\agc 
tribe m America riirroundcd b} enemies, or a 
chilized and populous nation hemmed in by 
others m the fame Hate, is m manj relpc^ls 

* Raynal, Hifl d«s lodes, vol ii. iib m p 3. lo vols. 
Sto. 1795. 

, circumdanccd 
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circumftanced like the iflander. Though the 
barriers to a further ‘incrcafe of 'population^be 
not fo v,c\\ defined, and ib open to common 
obfervation, on continents as on.*iflands, yet 
they ftill prefent obftacles that ^re nearly as in- 
flirmountablc ; and the emigrant, impatient of 
the diftreflcs'\\hich he felt in his own country, is 
by no means fecurc of finding relief in ^another. 
There is probably no ifland yet knovvn^ the pro- 
duce of which could not he further increafed* 
This is •all that can he fald of the whole earth. 
Both arc .peopled up to theif aflual produce. 
And the whole earth 1$ in this rcfpedl like an 
ifland. But as the bounds to the number of 
people on iflands, particularly when they arc of 
fmall extent, aic fo narrow, and fo diftinflly 
marked, that c%ery perfbh, mufl fee and acknow- 
ledge them, an inquiry into tlie checks to popu- 
lation on thofc of which wc have the* moft au- 
thentic accounts may perhaps, tend confidcrably 
to illuftratc the. prefent fubjcct. The queftion 
that IS alkcd in C.iptain Cook’s firfi: >0}a2c/ 
with rcfpc«5l‘l:o the thinly fcattcrcd^ fi\agt.s of 
New Holland, By what means the Inhabitants 
of this country arc reduced to fuel) a number 
fis it can fubfift*?” may be alhed with, equal 
y • Cook’s Firf. Vo)agc, >ol. in p, 240. 410. 

propriety 
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propriety rcfpc^llng tbc moft populous Iflands 
in the* South Sea, or the beft peopled countries 
in Europe and Alia* The queftion, applied 
generally, appears to me to be ' }>ighly curious, 
and to lead to the elucidation of Ibmc of the 
moft obl^ure, yet important points, in the hiftory 
of human Ibciety. I cannot fo dearly and con- 
cilcly deftribc the prccifc aim of the firft part of 
the preftnt work, as by faying, that it is an en- 
deavour to anfwcr this queftiqn fo applied. 

Of the large idands of New Guinea, Nc^Y 
Britain, New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, 
little is known with certainty. ♦ The ftatc of 
focicty in them is probably very limilar to that 
which prevails among many of the favage na- 
tions of America. They appear to be inhabited 
by a number of different tribes who are engaged 
in frequent hoftilitics with each other. The 
chiefs have little authority; and private pro- 
perty being in confcqucnce infecure, provifions 
have been rarely found on them in abundance •. 
With the large iftand of New Zealand we are 
better acquainted ; but not in a manner to give 

» See the different accountsof New Gatneszni Nevf 'Britain, 
iiT .*.hr .dv mu* juiw Aod nf 

New Caledonia and the New Hebrides m Cook’s Second 
Voyage, vol. u> b. iii. ^ 
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\is afevourable Impreflxon of the il^te of fociety 
^a^ong its inhabitants. The pi6fure of it'drawn- 
'by captain Cook in his three different voyages 
tsontains fome of the darkeft (hades, that are any 
where to be met with in the hi(fory of human 
nature. The (late 6f perpetual hoftility in 
■^vhich the different tribes of thefc people live 
with each other, feems to be even more ftrikifig 
than amorvg the fa^*ages of any part of America'f 
and their cuftom of eating human flefli, and 
even their relifii for that kind of food, arc efta- 
biifhed bc}’ond a poBibUity of doubt ^ Captain 
Coolv, who is by no mcahs inclined to exagge- 
rate 'the vices of favage life, fays of the natives- 
in the neighbourhood of Queen CharlbttcV 
Sound, “ If I had followed the advice of all our 
** pretended friends, I might have extirpated 
** the whole race ; for the people of each ham- 
*' let or village,, by turns, applied to inc to dc- 
“ ftroy the other. One nould ha\c thought it 
-altnofl impofTiblc that *(b ftriking a proof of 
** the diwdcd ftatC in which *thcfc mifcrablc 

people live, could ha\c beta ofTigncdV*^ And 
in the fame chapter further on, he fays^ “ From. 

■ Coak’s Tird Voyage, \ol >l p. 345. S-conJ Vopge, 
vol.i. p. loi. Tliinl V'ojr. voLi p. iGr. &c. ‘’Second 

Vn,rr,-„ j. p 2^6. C VojaSC, Vol. 1. p. IS4. 

' my 
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/‘my own ©bfervations, and the information of 
“ TaWeihatooa, it appears to me, that the New 
Zealanders muft live under perpetual afpre- 
“ henfions of being deftmyed by eaoh other; 

there being few of their tribes that have not, 
“ as they think, iudained wrongs from /bmc 
“ othdr tribes, which they arc continually upon 
“ the watch to revenge. And perhaps the de- 
“ lire of a good meal may be no fmall incite- 
'' ment.**^'’^Thcir method of executing their 
“ horrible defigns is by Healing upon the ad- 
verfe party in the night;* and if they find 
** them unguarded (which' however, I believe 
** is ver)' fcldom the cafe) they kill every, one 
indifcriminately, not even Iparing the women 
** and children. When thc-maflacre is com- 
“ plctcd, they cither- fcaft and gorge thcmfelves 
“ on the fpot, or carry off as many of the dead 
“ bodies as they can, and devour them at home 
" with adls of brutality too fhocking to be dc- 
“ fcribcd.**’*'''To give quarter, or to^ take pri- 
“ fbners, mak'cs no part of the military Jaw, ib 
that the vanquiflicd can only fave their lives 
“by flight. This perpetual Hate of war, and dc- 
“ ftruHivc method of conducing it, operates fo 
" ftrongly in producing habitual circumfpeftion, 
03 ** that 
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** that one hardly ever finds a New Zealander 
** ofF his guard, either by night or by day*.” 

As thefe obfervotions occur in the laft voyage, 
in which the errors of former accounts would 
have been corre^ied/ and as a confiant (late of 
warfare is hcie rcprclcntcd as prevailing to fuch 
a degree, that it maybe confideredits the prin- 
cipal check to the population of New Zealand, 
little need be added on this fubjeft. We arc 
not informed whether any cuftoms arc praftifed 
by the women unfavourable to population. If 
. Fuch be known, they arc probably never rc- 
Ibrtcd to, except in times of great diftreis; as 

- each tribe will naturally wiflx to increafe the 
numbers of its members, in order to give itfelf 
greater power of attack anfi defence. ^ But the 

’ vagabond life which the women of the ibuthem 
ifland lead, and the confiant ftatc of alarm in 
. which they live, being obliged to travel and 
work wth arms In their hands'*, muft undoubt- 

- cdly be very unfavourable to geftation, and 
tend greatly to prevent large families. 

:/ Yet powerful* as thefe checks to population 
are, it appears, from the recurrence of fcaiWe q£. 

• Cook's TTiJrd Voj’. vol. i. p. 137. 

H. ScconiS Voy. p. IS7. . , * • 

. ^ fcarcit)'. 
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fcarcity, that they ieldom reprcfs the number 
of people belo\^’ the average means of fubfift- 
cnce, ** That iiich feafbns there are*' (Captain 
Cook fays) our obfervations leave ns no room 
" to doubtV‘ Fifli is a principal part of their 
food, whichj being only to be procured on the 
fca coaft, and at certain times*’, muft ahs'ays be 
confidcred as a precarious refource. It muft be 
extremely difficult to dr}' and prefcr\'c any con- 
fidcrable flores in a ftatc of /ocicty fubjeft to 
fuch conftant alarn^; particularly# as we may 
fiippofe, that the ba}s and creeks moil: abound- 
ing in fifh would moft frequently be the fu^‘eft 
of obftinate conteft, to people who were wander- 
ing in fearch of food*. The vegetable produc- 
tions arc, the fem root, yams, clams, and po- 
tatiJtsS The three Jaft arc raifed by cultiva- 
tion, and arc fcldom found on the fouthcra 
ifland where agriculture is but little known*. 
On the occaConal failure of thefc fcanty refburccs 
from unfavourable icafons, it may be imagined 
that the dlftrcfs muft be dreadful. At fuch pe- 
riods it docs not feem improbable, that the dc- 
ftre of a good meal ihould gj\c additional force 

■ Cook's FirfI Voy. \oI. iii. p. 66. ' M p 45. 

« Id. Third Voy. ^oI. i, p. 157, * Id. Firfl Voy. ui. p. ^3* 

• Id. Firft Voy. vohu. p. 405. 
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to the dcfirc of revenge, and that they fhould be 
** perpetually dcftroymg*each other by -violence, 
7 as the only alternative of perifliing by 

hunger*.” 

If we turn our eyes from the thinly Icattcred 
inhabitants of New Zealand, to the crowded 
fliorcs of Otaheite and the Society Ifldnds, a 
different fccne opens to our view. All appre» 
henfion of dearth Teems at firfl fight to be ba- 
nlfhed from a country that is defcrlbed to be 
fruitfol as the garden of the Hefperides But this 
firft impreffion vyould be immediately corrected 
by a moment’s refledllon. ^Happineff and plenty 
h^vc always^becn confidered as the moff power- 
ful caufes of incTcafc. In a delightful clhnatc 
where few dtfeafes arc known, and the women 
arc condemned to no fcverc fatigues, why fhould 
not thefe caules operate with a force unparal- 
Iclled in Ic/s favourable regions ? Yet if they did, 
where could the population find room and food 

fuch circumferibed limits ? If the numbers in 
Otaheite, not 40 leagues in circuit, furprifed 
Captain Cook, -when he calculated them at two 
hundred and four thoufond', where cfould they 
V»e -iVfpcpfiiii m a Cftntuty, when they 

• Cook’s Firft Voy. vol. in. p.45. *’ MifHonary Voy. 

Appendix, p. 34^. 'Cook’sSecondVoy. vol. j.p. 349, 

• * ' would 
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would amount to above three millions^ fuppof- 
ing them to dcJuble their numbers every twenty- 
five years'^ Each liland ofthe group would b? 
in a fimilar fituation. The removal -from one 
to another would be a change of place, but not 
a change of the fpecicsof difirefs. EffeAual emi- 
gration, or cfTcftual importation, would be ut- 
terly citcluded, from the fituation of the ifiands, 
and the ftatc of navigation among their irihabk- 
•ants. 

The difficulty here h reduced to Co narrow a 
compats, is fo clear, prccife, and forcible, that 
‘ we cannot efcape from it. It cannot be an- 
fwered in the ufual vague and inconfiderate man- 
ner, by talking of emigration, and further cul- 
tivation. In the prefent infiance, we cannot 
but acknowledge, that the one is impofliblc, 
and the other glaringly inadequate. The fullcft 
convi^lion muft fiorc us in the face, that the 

• I feel verj little doulp that this rate of ’mereafe is much 
llov\ er than would really tahe place, fuppofmg every check 
to be removed. If Otaheite, ’sUh its prefenl produce, were 
peopled only with a hundred perfons, the two fexet in equal 
numbers, and each man conflant to one woman, I cannot but 
think, that for five or C» fucceflive periods, the mcreafe 
,wouftf6c more rapih'tAao ki any ihifanct ditAerfo Anawtr, 
and that they would probably double their numbers in left 
‘than fifteen years. 

<3 4 people 
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people on this group of iflands could not con- 
tinue to double their numbers every twenty-five 
years; and before we proceed to inquire into 
theilatc of fociet}' on them, we muft be per- 
fectly certain, that unleft a perpetual miracle 
render the women barren, we fhall be able to 
trace fbnac very powerful checks to population ^ 
in the, habift of the people. , 

The fuccelTivc accounts that we have re- 
ceived of Otaheite and the neighbouring iflands, 
leave us no room to doubt the exiftence of the 
Earccoie focieclcs* which have juflly occafioned 
to much furprife among civilized nations. They 
hv'c been fo often deferibed, that little more 
need be faid of them here, than that promifbu- 
ous Intcrcourfe and infanticide appear to be their 
fundamental laws. They confift cxclufivciy of 
the higher claffes ; and” (according to Mr. 
Andciibn*’) fo agreeable Is this licentious plan . 

of life to their difppfition, 'that the moft 

• Gsok’s Firft Voy. \ol, il. p. 207, & feq. Second Voy. 
vol. i. p. 352, Th«rd Voy. vol. ii^. 157. & rc<j. RJiffionary 
Voy. Appcn’His, p. 347, 410. 

*> Mr. Anderfon a£led 'in the capacity of naturalifl and 
fargeon in Cook’s hft \oyage. Captain Cook and all the 
officers of the exped tion reetn to hare had a very high opw 
nion of his talents and accuracy of obfervfation. His aecounis. 
therefore way be looked upon as of the firft authority. 

** bcautifql 
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“ beautiful of both fcjces thus commonly fpend 
** their youthful days, habituated to the pradice 
" of enormities that would dilgrace the moft 
favage tribes.**** When an Eareeoie woman 
is delivered of a child, a piece of cloth dipped 
** in water is applied to the moutli and nofe 
** which luffocates it*,** Captain Cook obier\'es. 
It is certain, that thefe Ibcicties greatly pre- 
vent the incrcafe of the fuperior clalTcs of 
** people of which they are compofed’’.** Of 
the truth of this obfervation there can be no 
doubt. 

■Though no particular infeitutions of the fame 
nature have been found among the lower clafles; 
yet the vices which form their moft prominent 
features are but too generally fpread. Infanti- 
cide is not confined to the Earccoies. , It is per- 
mitted to all; and as its prevalence, among the 
higher clafles of the people, has removed from 
it all odium, or imputation of poverty, it is 
probably often adopte^d rather as a falhion than 
a refott of ncccflity, and appears to be pradifed 
familiarly and without reftne. 

It is a very juft obfervation of Hume, that 
the permiflion of infanticide generally contributes 

■Cook’s Third Voy.Tolu, p. 158, 

Jd. Second Voy. vol. t.p. 352. 
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to increafc the population of a country*. By 
removing the fears of too numerous a f/imily/it 
encourages marriage, and the powerful yearningSL 
of nature prevent parents from rcforting to lb 
cruel an expedient, except in extreme cafes. The, 
falhion of the Eareeoie locieties in Otaheite and 
its neighbouring iflands may have made them 
an exception to this obfervation, and the cuftom 
has probably here a contrary tendency. 

The debauchery and promifeuous intercourfe 
•^hich prevail among the lower claffcs of people, 
though in fome inllanccs they may have been 
exaggerated, are cftahlifhed to a great extent on 
unqueftionable authority. Captain Cook, in a 
profefied endeavour to refeue the women of 
Otaheite from a too general imputation of li- 
centiopfnefs, acknowledges that there arc more 
of this chara<5ler here than in other countries, 
making at the fame time a remark of a moft 
dccifive nature, by obicrving, that the women 
who thus conduit thcmfClvcs do not in any 
rcfpc£t lower their rank in Ibcicty, but mix in- 
difcrlminatcly ^^ith thole of the moft \irtuous 
chapiter*’. 

The common marriages in Otaheite arc wlth- 

• Hume’^Eflays, vol i. xi. p .^31. 8vo, 1764. 

^ Cook’jScconi} Yo}.»ol.i. p 187. 
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out any other ceremony than a prefent from the 
irmn to the parents of the girl. And this /eems 
to be rather a bargain with them for permif- 
fion to try their daughter, than an abfblute con- 
tra 6 l for a wife. If the father fliould think that 
he has not been fufiiciently paid for his daugh- 
ter, he- makes no A^ruple of forcing her to leave 
her frieqd, and to cohabit with another ,peribn 
vfho may be more Ubcral. The man is ahvajs 
at Jihertj to make a new choice. Should his 
confort become pregnant, he may kill the child, 
<and after that cpntinuc his connexion with the 
^mother, or leave her, according to his pleafurc. 
It js only when he has adopted a child, and fuf- 
fered it to live, that the parties are confidered as 
in the marriage ftatc. A younger wife, hoyi^evcr, 
may afterwards be joined to the firft ; but the 
changing of connexions is much more general 
than this plan, and is a thing fo common, that 
they fpeak of it uith great indifference ». Li- 
bertmlfm before marriage ftems to be no ob- 
jeftion to a union of this kind ultimately. 

The checks to population from fuch a ftate 
of fociety would alone appear fufficicnt to coun- 
the effeShs of the moft delightful climate 
• pook’j Third Voy, vol.il, p. 157, 
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and the moft exuberant plenty. Yet thefe arc 
Hot all. The wars between the' inhabitants‘'of 
the different iflands, and their civil contentions 
anwng thcmfelves, are frequent, and fometimes 
izarricd on in a very dcftru(flive manner V Be- 
tides the waftc of human life in fh'e* field of 
battle, the conquerors generally ravage the cnc- ’ 
-my’s tcritory, Jcill'or ^carry off >.thc hogs and 
poultry, and reduce as much as poflible-'^the^ 
means of ^future *fUbfiftcnce. The ifiand of 
Otaheitc -vshich in the jears 17^7 ^and 1768 
fwarmed with hogs and fowls, was in 1773 fo 
ill fupplied with thefe animals, 'that hardly any 
thing could induce the owrfers to part with 
them. This was attributed by Captain Cook 
principally to the wars ^vhich had taken place 
, during that intcr\al*’. On Captain Vancouver's 
wifit to Otaheitc in 1791, he found that moft 
of his friends which he hod left in J777 were 
dead; that there had been many wars fince 
that’timc, in fomc of which the chiefs of the 
weftern dirtnfls of Otaheitc had joined the 
00001}- ; and that the king had been for a con- 
■fiderablc time completely worfied, and his own 

' » } 
»IJougain\illc, Voy. autour <!u MonJc, ch.iti. p. 217. 
Cook’s Voy. >ol n. p 244. Mt/Tjunary Voy. p. 224, 
*Cojk*s SeconJ Voj . \-ot. t. p. 1S2, 183. 
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diftridU entirely laid w'aftc. Moft of the ani- 
mals, plants, Und herbs, which Captain Cook 
had left, had been dcflrojcd by the ravages of 
war *, 

The human facrificcs which arc frequent in 
-Otaheite, .though alone fufficjcnt ftrongly to fix 
the ftain of barbarifm on the charadlcr of the 
natives, do not probably occur in ftich confidcr- 
ablc numbers as materially to aflcA the popu- 
lation of the countr}' ; and the difeafes, though 
they has'c been drcadTully incrcafcd by European 
contact, were before* peculiarly lenient; and 
even for fomc rime afterwards, were not marked 
by any cxtraonirnan' fatality ^ 

• The great checks to incrcalc appear to be 
the vices of promifeuous intcrcourlc, infanticide, 

. and war, each of thefe operating with ve^ 
,confidcrablc force. Yet powerful in the pre- 
vention and dellni<5lion of life as thc/c caufes 
muft be, they have not always kept down the 
^population to the Icvtl of the means of fubllft- 
,ence. According to Mr, Anderfon, ‘'Notwith- 
^ {landing the extreme fertility of the ifland, a 
famine frequently happens in which it is faid 
many pcrifli.,. Whether this be ov-'ing to the 

» Vancouver’s Voy. toI. i. b. u c. 6. p. 9S. 410. 

^ Coo!^’« Third Voy, toJ. j1. p. 148. 
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“ failure of fome fcafons, to over-populatiott 
** whiett rauft fomettmes almoft ncceflarlly 
“ happeh, or wars, I hare not been able to dc- 
termine ; though the truth of the fa^ may 
fairly be inferred from the great economy that 
they obferve with refpeA to their food, even 
“when there is plenty*.** After a dinner with 
a chief at TJUctca, Captain Cook obferved, that 
when the company rote, many of the common 
people mfhed in, to pick up the crumbs \^hich 
had fallen, and for whidi they fcarched the 
leaves very narrowly. Several of them daily 
attended the fliips, and alTifted the butchers for 
the fake of the entrails of the hogs which were 
killed. In general little icemed to fall to their 
iharc except offals. “ It muft be owned,*’ 
fcaptain Cook fays, “ that they are exceedingly 
“ careful of every kind of provifion, and'waffe 
** nothing that can be eaten by man, flcfii and 
“ fifh efpecially*’.** 

From Mr. Anderfbn*s account, it appears that 
a very fmall portion of animal food falls to th? 
lot of the lower daft of people, and then it is 
either fifh, lea eggs, or other marine produc- 
tions ; for they feldom or never cat pork. Tfic 

• Cook’s TIj I rilVoy. vol it p 153,154* 

^ 1 ( 1 . i>ccond Voj,\ol I p lyd. 
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king or principal chief is alone able to furnifli 
this luxur}’ everyday; and the inferior chiefs, 
according to their riches, once a week, fort- 
night, or month*. When the hogs and fowls 
have been diminiflied by wars, or too great con- 
'fumption, a prohibition is laid upon thefe articles 
of food, which continues in force fbmetimes 
for levcral months, or even for a year or two, 
during which time, of courfc, they multiply 
Ycry faft, and become again, plentiful. The 
common diet even of the Eareeoies, who arc 
among the principal people of the iflands, is, 
according to Mr. Anderfon, made up of at Icafo 
nine tenths of vegetable food*. And as a dif- 
tin^tion of ranks is fo ftrongly marked, and’the 
lives and property of the lower claflcs of people, 
appear to depend abfblutcly on the will of their 
chiefs, \vc may well imagine that thefe chiefs 
will often live in plenty, while their vaflals and 
fervants arc pinched ‘with want. 

From the late accounts of Otahclte in the 
Mifllonary Voyage, it would appear, that the 
’■depopulating caufes above enumerated have 
operated with moft extraordinary force fince 
Captain Cook’s laft vifit. A rapid fucceffion 

• CooVs Third Voy. rol. ii. p. 154. *> Id. p. 155. 

* Id. p. 148. 
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deftruAKc wars, during a part of that interval, 
is taken notice of In the intermediate vifit of 
Captain Vancouver*; and from the fmali pro- 
portion of women remarked by the Mifiion- 
aries’’, we may infer that a greater number of 
female infants had been deftroyed than for- 
merly. This fcarcity of women would natu- 
rally incrcafe the vice of promifeuous intcr- 
courle, and, aided by the ravages of European 
difeafes, ftrike moft effcAually at the root of 
population *. 

It is probable that Captain Cook, from the 
data on which he founded his calculation, may 
have overrated the population of Otaheite, and 
perhaps the MilTionaricsL have rated it too low**; 
but I have no doubt that the population has 
icry confiderablydccrcalcd fince Captain Cook’s 
■\ifit, from the ditferent accounts that are given 
of the habits of the people v ith regard to eco- 
nomy at the different periods. Captain Cook 
and Mr. Anderfon agree m deferibing their ex- 
treme carcfulncfs of c\cty kind of food; and 
Mr. Anderfon, apparently after a very attentive 
invefligation of the fubjeft, mentions the fre- 

• Vancourer’s Voy, rol. i. b. i. c. 7, p. 137. 

_ Miffionary Voyage, p. 192, Ic 3RS. 

«Id Appen. p 347. ^Idch. xuj.p 212. 
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qucnt rccarrcncc of famines. The IMiffionancs, 
on the contrar}', though they ftrongly notice the 
diftrefs. from this caufc in the Friendly Iflands 
and the Marquefas, fpcak of the produdlions of 
Otaheite as being in the greateft profufion ; and 
obferve, that notwithftanding the horrible waftc 
committed at feaftings, and by the EarCcoie fo- 
ciet}', want is fcldom known*. 

It would appear from thefe accounts, tliat the 
population of Otaheite is at prefent reprefled 
. confiderably below the a\cragc means of fub- 
fiftence, but it would be premature to conclude 
that it will continue long fo. * The ^ ariations in 
the (late of the ifland which were obferved by* 
Captain Cook, in his different vifits, appear to 
prove that there arc marked ofcillations in its 
profperity and population »►. And this is cxadlly 
what we fiiould fuppofc from theory. We can* 
not imagine that the population of any of thefe 
iflands has, for ages paft,- remained ftationary at 
a fixed number, or*thatit can have been regu», 
, larly increafing, according to any rate, however 
flow. Great fluftuations mud necefiarily have 
taken 'place. Ovcrpopuloufnefs would at all 
times increafe the natural propenfity of lavages 
• » Miflionarjr Voy! p. I95. Appen. p. 38 j. 

Cook’s Second Voy. voJ. i.p. /Sa.&ieq. SC24S- 
VOL. 1. H to 
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to war; and the enmities occafioned ^jy aggrcl^ 

‘ fions of this kind, would continue to ipread de- 
vaftation, long after the original inconvenience, 
^^hich might have prompted theni, had ceafed 
to jae felt The diftrefles experienced from one 
or two unfavourable icafons, operating on a 
crowded population, which as before living 
v%ith the greateft economy, and preffing hard 
againft the limits of its food, would, in iuch a 
ftate of fociety, occafion the naore general pre- 
valence of infanticide and promifeuous intcr- 
courfebj and •thelc depopulating caufes would 
in the fame manner continue to adl with in- 
creafed force, for feme time after the occafion 
which had aggravated them was at an end ' A 
change of habits to a certain degree, gradually 
produced by a change of circuraftanccs, would 
foon reftorc the population, w hich could not long 
be kept below its natural level w'lthout the moft 
. extreme ■violence. How far European contaft 
^may operate in Otaheite with this extreme vio- 
* TvliiHonsr} Voj. p. 225. ‘ 

. *> I hope I maypever be mifunderftood wiih regard to fomd 
of thefe preveniiTCMufcsof orcrpopnlatlon, and befuppor«i 
to imply the flighlell approbation of them, merely becaufc I 
relate their efiefls A caufe which mar prexentany pirtici - 
I'TcmI maybe beyond all cotnpanfou viorfc than the oil 
itfclf.' 
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Icncc, and prevent it from recovering its former 
population, is a point which experience only can 
determine. But Hiould this be the cafe, I hav<j 
no doubt that on tracing the caufes of it, we 
iliould find them to be aggravated vice and 
mifery. 

Of the other lilands in the Pacific Ocean we 
have a lefs intirhatc knowledge than of Ota- 
heite; but our information is fufficient to afiurc 
us, that the ftate ofibcicty in all the principal 
groups of them is in moft refpe^ls extremely 
fimilar. Among the Friendly and Sandwich 
iflanders, the fame feudal iyftcm and feudal 
turbulence, the fame extraordinary power of 
the chiefs and degraded flatc of the lower or- 
ders of focicty, and nearly the fame promifeuous 
intercourfc among a great part of the people, 
have been found to proail, as in Otaheite. 

In the Friendly IHands, though the power of 
the king was faid to be unlimited, and the life 
and property of the fulycdl at his di/polal; yet 
it appeared, that fbmc of the other chiefs adled 
like petty'fovcreigns, and frequently thwarted 
his meafures, of which he often ‘complained. 
“ JBut howe\er independent” /Captain Cook 
fays) ** on the defpotic power of the king the 
** great men may be, we law inftances enough 
H « “ t® 
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** to prove, that t}ic lower orders of people iiavc 
“ no property nor Hifcty for their persons, but 
** at the \%i!l of the chiefs, to \vhom they rc- 
** fpcclivcly belong*.** The chiefs often beat 
the inferior people moft unmercifully »>, and 
when any of them were caught in a theft on 
board the fhips, tlicir mailers, far from inter- 
ceding for them, would often advilc the killing 
of them*, which, as the chiefs, thcmfelvcs ap- 
peared to have no great horror of the crime of 
theft, could only arife from tlicir confidcring the 
lives of thefe poor people as of little or no 
value. 

Captain Cook, in his hrft vifit to the Sand- 
wich Iflands, had reafon to think that c.xternal 
wars and internal commotions were extremely 
frequent among the natives ^ And- Captain 
Vancou>er, in his later account, ftrongly notices 
the dreadful dcva(lations*m many of the iflands 
from thefe caufes, Inceflant contentions had 
occafioned alterations in the different govern- 
ments ■'fince Captalti Cook’s vifit. Only' one 
chief of all that were known at that time was 
living; and,* on inquiry, it appeared that few* 
had died a natural death, moft of them having 

* CooV’s Third Voy. p. ^o 5 . p. 232. 

333.. 247/ 
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brcn UHcd in ihefc uninjip) contcHi^. The 
]^wcr of the ‘chief* o\cr the jnlcri'*r clific*«>!* 
the pco]>V' in the Sandwich IlltncU’ npj'cnr^ to b- 
tihfnlutr 11 c ]x:opfc, on the (»ihcr hand, pa) 
them the mo^t implicit olnlencc; and thi* 
ftatc of jenthtv hai unnifcnU a prnt enV^ in 
dchafinp Ixath their mintli nnd l>'>hcs\ The 
pradalion' of nnh feem tp he c\ cn more tironplv 
mirhcd here than in the oilier Klanc!*, as the 
chiefs of hichcr ranL bchaic to thod: who arc 
lower in thi< fcilc in the mofi hanphty and op- 
prcfiisc Tmnntf'. 

Ft is not known that cither in the Tricndly or 
Sandwich Ifl’iuU infanticide is pratflifed, or 
tint inftitutions arc cftahhOicd fmilar to the 
Ilarccoic focicties in Otnhcitc ; hut it feems to 
be ftatedon unqucfuonableaulljorit), tint prof- 
titution is cxtcnfncJj ihfiiifcd, and proails to a 
great degree among the low cr clalTcs of w omen *, 
.which mtifc alwass operate as a mnfl powerful 
check to popuhljon.* It feems liighh probable, 
that the toutous, or iersant^, who Ipefld the 
greateft part of ihur lime in attendance upon 

• Vancou«cr, sal i li ti c ii p 187,188 *'Ci>o>.'» 

rnh-iol Vip^jc vol jii ,n s^p * Ibid * Cook s Hi rd 
V’oy so! I p 431 Vol ii p 543 Vol 11 p 133 Mif 
fionary Vov p jj-' 
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the chiefs*, do not often marry ; ' and It is evi- 
dent that the polygamy allowed fo the ilipcrior 
people muft' tend greatly to encourage and 
aggravate the vice of promifeuous intcrcourfc 
among the inferior clalTcs. 

Were it an.cftablilhcdfa^t, that in the more 
/ertilc iflands of the Paclfc Ocean "very little 
or nothing was. fuffered from po\erty and want 
of food ; as we could not expert to find among 
favages in fuch climates any great degree of vii^ 
tuous reftraint, the theory on the fubjc'dl would 
naturally lead us to conclude, that \icc including 
^Yar was the principal check to their population. 
The accounts which we have of thefe iflands 
ftrongly confirm this conclufion. In the three 
great groups of iflands which have been noticed, 
vice appears to be a moft prominent feature. 
In Eaftcr Ifland, from the great difproportion of 
the males to the females’’, it can fcarcely be 
doubted that infanticide prevails, though the 
fa^l may not have come* to the knowledge of . 
any of our navigators, Peroufe Teemed to think 
that the women in each diftricl were common 
prop^siptD ths -cf thst: iha^hihs- 

* Cook’s Third Voy. vol J. p. 394. Cook's Second 

Voy.vol. i.p 289. Voyage tie Peroufe, c. iv. p. 323. c. v, 
r* 33^- 4^0- ^794* ‘Peroufe, c.iv, p 326, c. p. 336. 

numbers 
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numbers ofchildren which he law* would rather 
tbnd to contradifl this opinion. I'lic fludlu- 
ations in th(i population of Eafter Ifland appear 
to ha^e been very confidcrable fince its firft drf^ 
cover}’ by Roggeweinin 1723, though it cannot 
have been much aSefted by European intcr- 
courfe. From the dcferiptlon’ of Peroule it 
appeared, at the time of his vifit, to be recover- 
ing its population, which had been in a'verylow 
Rate, probably cither from drought, civil dtflen- 
fions, or the pre\alence in an extreme degree ol 
infanticide and pronjifeuous intercourfe. When 
Captain Cook Nifitcd it in his fecond voyage, he 
calculated the population at fix or lc\^n hun- 
dreds Peroule at two thouland*; and, from the 
number of children which he obferved,*and the 
number of new houfcs that were building, he 
conceived that the* population was on the in- 
crealcS 

In the Marianne Iflands, according to Pere 
Gobien, a \cry gr^at number' of the }Oung 
men Tcmaincd unmarried, li\cd like the mem- 
bers of the Earecoic Ibcicty in Otaheite, and 

•Peroule, c. V p 33^* ** Oiok’s Secon 1 lol. 

p.aSg. , 'Pcrouli.c.v p 336. ‘‘Ibid. • Une 
jfififjife lie Rvns* HuK «Jes Narigations au’c icrrts 

Auliralcs, Nol. 11 p 507. 
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'were diftinguifhcd by a iimilar name*. In the 
ifland ofFormofo, it is laid that the women 
were not allowed to bring children into flic world 
before the age of thltty five. If they wete with 
child prior to that period, an abortion wms ef- 
fected b}’ the priefiefs, and till the hufband vvas 
forty years of age, the wife continued to live in 
her father s houfc, and-was only feen by Health \ 
The tranfient vifits that bav'c’ beeft made to 
fomd other iflands, and the imperfcCl: accounts 

. » Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. n. p. J38, note of iheKdItor. 

Harris’s <?olle( 5 lion ofVo\3gc8,»3 voh. folio edit, 1744, 
vol i. p. 794. This telaiion is given hv John Albert de 
MandeHot. a German traveller of fome reputation for 6de1ity, 
though I heheve, tn this Inflance, he takes his accounts from 
the Dutclf writers quoted by Montefquicu, (Efprit dcs Loix 
Hr. 33. eh. jy.) Tlie .authority is not perhaps fuffieient to 
eftablifh the exillence of fo Arange a cuAom, though I con- 
fefs tb•^t it does not appear to roe wholly improbable. In 
the fame account it is mentioned, that there is no^diffcrence 
of condition" among thefc people, and tljai tlieir wars are fo 
bloodlefs, that the death of a fui^’c perfon generallv decides 
them. In a scry healthy climnc, 'where the habits of the 
people were favourable topo^uhtion, and a community of 
goods was eAibhlhed, as no t.idivtdual would have teafon to 
fear parttai'ar povtity from a large family, the government 
•WOt^rJi 'ue m a Ttianner CDmpt’fieh 10 tike upon 'itlclT flie fup- 
preffion of thd population by faw; and as this would be the 
grcateA violation of every natural Iceling, there cannot be a 
more forcible argument againftacommunityof goods. 


that 
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thatwc have of them, do not enable us to enter 
irito any particular detail of their cuftoms ; but 
from the general fimilarity of thefe cuftoms, as 
far as has been obferved, we have rcafbn to tliink 
that though they may not be marked by ibmc 
of the more" atrocious peculiarities which have 
been mentioned, vicious habits with refpeft to 
women,' and wars, arc the principal checks to' 
their population. 

Thefe however arc not all. On the fnbjetfb 
of the happy flate of plenty in which the na- 
tives of the South Sea iflands have been faid to 
live, I am inclined to think that our Imagi- 
nations have been carried beyond the truth, by 
the exuberant deferiptions which have fbme- 
times been given of thclc delightful fpots. The 
not unfrequent preffurc of want, even in Ota- 
beite, mentioned in Captain Cook’s laft voyage, 
has undeceived us with regard to the moft fer- 
tile of all thefe iflands; and from the A'fiffionary 
Voyage it appears, that at certain times of the 
year, when the bread fruit is out of feafon, all 
fuffer a temporary fcarcity. At Oheltahoo, 
one of the Marquelas, it amounted to hunger, 
and the very animals were- pinched for want of 
food. ' At Tongataboo, the principal of the 
• Friendly Iflands, the chiefs to fecurc plenty 

chanced 
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changed their' abodes to other iflands *, and at 
times many of the natives buffered much from 
want''. Jn the Sandwich Iflands long droughts 
fometimes occurs hogs and yams are often 
very fcarce ", and vifitors arc received with an 
unwelcome 'aufteritj' very differeht from the 
profufe benevolence of Otaheite. iln new Ca- 
ledonia the Inhabitants feed upon fpiders', and 
arc fometimes reduced to eat great pieces of 
flcatitc to appeafe the cravings of their hunger^. 

Thcfc fafts ftrongly prove, that in whatever 
abundance the productions of thcfc iflands may 
be* found at certain periods, or however they 
may be checked by ignorance, wars, and other 
caufes, the average population, generally fpeak- 
ing, prefies hard againft the limits of the a\crage 
food. In a flate of fbcictj', where the lives of 
the inferior orders of the people feem to be con- 
fidercd by their liipcriors as of Httlc or no 
value, it js evident that wc arc ver^’ liable to be 
decci\ed with regard to thc'appearances of abun- 
dance; and wc may cafily conceive that hogs 
and vegetables might be exchanged in great 

‘MitTiomryVoy. Apptn.p 385. '‘W. p.370. *Van- 

covtrer’sVoy.vol.u. h.Uwc.vui. ^.330. •‘Id, c.'\u.aTidvni. 

• * Vojrge in fcarch of Petoufe, cli. xiii. p.4ac.'Ijig tranfl. 

416. Md. ch. xnl. p. 403. 
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pnffufion for European commodities by the 
pTincipal proprietors, wbile their vatTals and 
flaves were fuffering fbverely from want. 

I cannot conclude this general review of that 
department of human focicty, which has been 
clalled under the name of iavage life, witliout 
ob/erving, that the only advantage in it above 
civilized life that I can difcover, ib the poffeflion 
of a greater degree of Icifure by the mafs of the 
people. There is Icls work to be done, and 
confequcntly there is lefs labour. When %>e 
confidcr the inceflant toil to which the lower 
claHes of focicty in civilized life are condemned, 
^this cannot but appear to us a bribing advan- 
tage; but it is probably overbalanced by greater 
dlfadvantagcs. In all tho/c countries where 
provifions are procured with facility, a moft ty- 
rannical dlftindion of rank prevails. Blows 
and violations of property feem to be matters 
of CQurfc ; and the lower clafics of the people 
arc in a ftate of comparative degradation much 
below what is known in civilized nations. 

Jn that part of fav.agc life where a great de- 
fgrceof equality ‘obtains, the difficulty of procur- 
ing food, and the liardfliips of incefiant uar, 
create a degree of labour not inftnor to that 
which is cj:cftcd by the loucr cla'^cs of the 
• people 
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people in civilized fbcicty, though mpch n^orc 
unequtiHy divided. But though* we may com- 
pare the labour of thcfc two claflcs of huma» 
Society, their privations and fufferings will 
admit of no comparifon. Kothing appears 
to me to place this in fo ftriking a point of 
view, as the whole tenor of education among 
the ruder tribes of favages in America. "Every 
thing that can contribute to teach the moft un- 
moved' patience under the fevereft pains and 
misfortunes, every thing that tends to harden the 
heart, and narrow all the fourccs of fympathy, 
is moft feduloufly inculcated on the iavage. 
The civilized man, on the contrary, though he 
may be advifed to bear evil with patience when 
it comes/ is not inftrudlcd to be alw-ays expell- 
ing it. Other virtues are to be called intb ac- 
tion befidcs fortitude. JE^e is taught to feel for 
his neighbour, or even his enemy in dlftrc/s ; to 
encourage and expand his Ibcial afFedllons ; and 
in general, to enlarge thcYphere of plcafurable 
emotions The obvious inference from thefe 
two different modes of education is, tliat .the 
civilized man hopes to etyoy, tlic iaTage cxpe<frff 
only to fuffer. 

' The prcpoftcrous jyftem of Spartan difciplinc, 
and that unnatural abforption of every private 

Icchng 
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fcclmg in concern for the public, which has 
♦fometimes .been fo abfurdly admired, could ne- 
ver have exifted but among a people expo/ed to 
perpetual hardlhips and privations from incelTant 
war, and in a ftate under the conllant fear, of 
dreadful re\erfcs of fortune. • Inftcad of con- 
fidering thefe phenomena as indicating any pe- 
culiar tendency«to fortitude and patrlotilm in 
the difpofition of the Spartans, I Ihould merely 
confider them as a ftrong indication of the mi-* 
ferable and almoft favage ftate of Sparta, and of 
Greece in general at that time Like the com- 
modities in a market, thofe virtues will be pro- 
duced in the greateft quantity, for which there is 
the greateft demand ; and where'paticncc under 
pain and privations, and extravagant patriotic 
fticrificcs, arc the moft called for. It is a melan- 
choly indication of the mi/cry of the people, and 
the infccurity of the ftate. 
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CHAP. VI 

'OJ the Cheeks t3 Pepulalhn am^ng the OKc’iertl Inhahl’ay.ts cf the 
North cf Eurepe. 

» . ' ^ 
A iiiSTOUY of the early migrations and fettlc- 
ments *df mankind, with the motives which 
prompted them, would illuftratc in a finking 
.manner the conflant tendency in the human 
. race to increafe beyond the means of fubfiflcncc* 
'Without fomc general law of this nature, it 
'would feem as if the world could never have 
been peopled. A flate of lloth, and not of reft- 
Icflncfs and a<£livity, feems evidently to be the 
natural flate of man ; and this latter dilpofition 
could not have been generated but by the flrong 
goad of nccenity, though it might afterwards 
be continued by habit, and the new afTociations 
that were formed from il, the fpirit of cntcr- 
prife, and the third of martial glory. 

We arc told that Abrafn and Lot had fb great 
fubftance in cattle, that the land would not 
bear them both, that they might dwell together. 
There ^^as flVife between their herdfmen. And 
Abram proj ofed to Lot to feparate, and faid, 

» Is 
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of hlft^ry by nations of fhcpherds. Thucydides 
gave it as his opinion, that th*c civilized ftates of 
Europe and Afia, Jti his time, ’■could not rclift 
the Scythians united. Yet a country in pafturc 
cannot poflibly fuppo^t fo many inhabitants as 
a country in tillage; but what renders nations 
of fhepherds fo formidable, is the power uhirh 
they poflefs of moving all together, and the ne- 
ceflity they frequently feci of exerting this 
power in fearch of frefh pafturc for their herds. 

A tribe that is rich in cattle has an immediate 
plenty of food. Even the parent ftock may be 
devoured ,in cafe of abfolute neceffity. The 
women live in greater cafe than among nationss 
of^ hunters, and are confequently more prolific. * 
The men, bold 'in their united ftrength, and • 
confiding in their power of procuring pafturc 
for their cattle by change of place, feel probably 
but few fears about providing for a family. 
Thefc combined cauf» loon produce their natu- 
ral and invariable cffc(ft, an extended popula- 
tion. A more frequent and rapid change of * 
place then becomes ncccflary. A wider and 
more extetifive territory is fucceflively occupied. 

A broader delblation extends all around them. 
Want pinches the left fortunate members of the 
focicty ; and at length the impoftlbility of fiip- 

porting 
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porting fuch a number together becomes too 
evident \o lie reJifted. Young feions arc then 
J)ufhcd blit from* the parent ftock> and inftruft- 
ed to explore frcfii regions, and to gain happier 
feats for thcrafelvcs by their fwords. 

“ Ths \TorU is all before th«A where to choofe.’^ 

. ^ 

I BefeJefs from prcfcnt diftrcfs, flufted with the 
hope 6f fairer profpefls, and animated viith the 
ipirit of hardy cnterpri/c» thefe daring adrentu- 
rers arc likely to become formidable adverfaries 
to all who oppofc them. The inhabitants of 
countries long fettled, engaged in the peaceful 
occupations of trade and agriculture, would not 
often be able to rcfift the cnerg)’ of men ailing 
under fuch powerful motives of exertion. And 
the frequent contefts with tribes in the fame 
circumftanccs with thcmlclvcs, would be (b 
many ftrugglcs for cxiftcncc, and would be 
fought with a defperate courage, infpired by the 
refleilion, tliat death would be the pumfhmcnt 
of defeat, and life the prize of vldorj*. 

In thclc /amge contefts, many tribes mud 
ha\c been utterly exterminated. Many pro- 
bably pcriOied by hardfliips and famine. Others, 
whole leading dar bad given them a happier 
dircftion, became great and poiicrful tribes, and 
VOL. I. 1 
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in their turn fent off frcfii adventurers in fearch 
of other feats. Thefc would at firft owe alle- 
giance to their parent tribe; but in a lliort time 
the ties that bound* them would be. little felt, 
and they would remain friends, or become ene- 
mies, according as their power, their ambition, 
or their convenience, might dilate. 

The prodigious wade of human life, occa- 
fioned by this perpetual ftruggle for room' and 
food, would be more than fupplied by the 
mighty poveer of population, ading in fomc de- 
gree unfliacklcd from the conftant habit of mi- 
gration, A prevailing hope of bettering their 
condition by change of place, a conftant expec- 
tation of plunder, a power eien, if diftrefled, of 
felling their children as flaves, added to the na- 
tural carelcffncfs -of the barbaric eharafier, 
would all confpirc to raife a population, v.’hich 
w’ould remain to be rcprelTed afterwards by 
famine or war. 

The tribes 'that poflcflbd tbemfclvcs of the 
more fruitful regions, though they might win 
them and maintain them by continual battles, 
rapidly increafed in number and 'power, from 
thc,incrcafed mciins of {ubfiftence; till at length 
the W'hole territory, from the confines of China 
to -the flaores of the Baltic, ivos peopled by h 

.. various 
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%*anous race of barbarians, brave, robuft^ and 
' Tnterprifing, iflured toliardfliips, and dchghring 
in \%ar*. While the differ?jnt fixed govern- 
ments of Europe and Afia, by fupcrior popula- 
tion and fupcrior fkill, were able to Dppofe an 
impenetrable barrier to their deftroying hordes, 
they wafted their fupcrfluous numbers in con- 
'‘•fefts With each other ; but the moment that the 
weahnefs of the fettled governments, or the 
cafual union of many of thefe wandering tribes, 
gave them the afeendant in power, the ftorm 
difchargcd itftlf on the faireft provinces of the 
earth ; and China, Perfia, Egypt, and Italy, 
w’crc overwhelmed at different periods in tfiis 
flood of barbarifm. Tlicfc remarks arc ftrongly 
exemplified m the fall of 'the Roman empire. 
The fhepherd^of the north of Europe w’crc long 
held in clAcIv by the vigour of tlic Roman arms, 
and the terror of the Roman name. The for-* 

*Tlie \arioo, brandimjs, dnifions, anJ cmicrts of tbs 
great ^ attar natnit are ciitioaP) defoibeJ tn i!je g-nealojjcal 
luf\orY of the Tahirs In the Khan Abul Glvazi , (tranHs cJ 
into Lnglilli from llis French, with aJJittcni, tn 2 vo’j Rvo ) 
hot the misfortune of all btftorj ii, tHii while the rao’ives of 
a few princes and Jeadcri, m iheir sanoospic/efls cfainhi* on, 
arc fbmefimcs JeraifeJ witft accunc), fftc rrro'iTcj v.niciV o ?en 
crowd their (lanJardi mib tnllmg fclJowe’s are tetalU o»rr 
lonkcd 
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midable irruption of the Cimbri in fcarch of 
new fettlemcnts, though fignalis:cd by the de- 
flruftion of five confular armies, was at length 
arrefted in its vidlorious career by Marius; and 
the barbarians were taught to repent their rafh- 
nefs by the almoft complete extermination of 
this powerful colony*. The names of Julius 
Cffilar, of Drufus, Tiberius, and Gcrmanicus^ 
imprefled on their minds’ by the flaughter of 
their countrymen, continued to inlpire them 
with a fear of encroaching on the Roman terri- 
tory. But they were rather triumphed over, 
than vauquiflicd^ ; and though the armies or 
colonies which they fent forth were either cut 
off or forced back into their original feats, the 
vigour of the great German nation remained 
unimpaired, and ready to pour forth her hardy 
fons in conftant fucceflion, wherever'oaey could 
force an opening for thcmfclves by their fwords. 
The feeble reigns of Dccius, Gallus, ^Emilianus, 
Valerian, and Gallienus, afforded fuch an open- 
ing, and were in confcqucnce marked by a ge- 
neral irruption of barbarians. The Goths, who 
were fuppofed to have migrated in the courfe of 
fbmc years from Scandinavia to the Euxine, 
were bribed to withdraw their viAorious tropps 
*Tacltus «Ic Monbus Germlinorujn, f. 27 * ^ W* 

• ■ ' hy 
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by an annual tribute. But no fboner was the dan- 
"'^erous /ccrct of the wealth and weaknefs of the 
Roman empire thus rc^•ealcd to the world, than 
new fwarms of barbarians (pread deraftatlon 
through the frontier provinces, and terror as far 
as the gates of Rome*. The Franks, the Alle- 
inanni, the Goths, and adventurers of lefs con- 
siderable tribes comprehended under thelc ge- 
neral appellations, poured like a torrent on difJer- 
ent parts of the empire. Rapine and oppreifion 
deftroyed the produce of the prefent and the 
hope of future harvefts. A long and general 
famine was followed by a wafting plague, which 
for fifteen years ravaged every city and. province 
of the Roman empire; and, judging from the 
mortaliQ^ in fomc /pots, it was conje<fiurcd, that 
in a few }cars, war, pcftiicncc, and famine, had 
confumed the moiety of the human ipccics^ 
Yet the tide of emigration (till continued at in- 
tervals to roll impctuou/ly from the north, and 
the fucceflion of marrial princes, w ho repaired the 
misfortunes of their prcdcccfibrs, and propped 
the falling fate of the empire, had to accomplilh 
the labours of Hercules in freeing the Roman 

c. X. p. 407.et f«j. 8»o. tdit. 17S3. 

• V W. >ol. I. c. X. p. 455, 456. 
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territory from tbefe barbarous mvaders.- - The 
Goths, who, in the year 250 and* the followings 
years, ravaged the empire both by fca and land 
with various fuccefs, but in the end with the 
almoft total lofs of their adventurous bands *, in 
the year edt) fent out an emigration of immenfc 
nurnbers \\ith their wives and families for the 
purpofes of fcttlefncnt^• This formidable body, 
which was faid to confift at firft'of 320,000 
barbarians', .was ultimately deftroyed and dif- 
perfed by the vigour and wifdom of the emperor 
Claudius'. Hjs fucceflbr, Aurelian, encountered 
and vanquiflicd new hofts of the lame name 
that had quitted their fctticmcnts in the Uk- 
raine; but one of the implied conditions of the 
peace was, that he Ihould withdraw the Roman 
forces from Dacia, and relinquifh this great pro- 
vince to the Goths and Vandals \ 'A new and 
moft formidable invafion of the Allemanni 
threatened foon after to lack the mlftrcls of the 
world, and three great and bloody battles were 
fought by Aurelian before ^this deftroying hoft 
could be exterminated, and Italy be delivered 
from its ravages'. 

The Rrength of Aurelian had cruflied on 

» Gibbon, vol. i.'c. x p. 431. «> Id yol. g. xi. p. 13. 

19. A.D. ayo, *Idp.26 •• 
every 
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every fide the enemies of Rome.' After his 
Heath they feemed to revive with an incrcafe of 
fury and numbers. They were again vanquifhed 
on all {ides by the aAive vigour of Probus The 
deliverance of Gaul alone fiom German invad- 
ers is reported to have coft the lives of four 
hundred thou/and barbarians*. The vi<5lorious 
Emperor purfued bis “^icccfics into Germany 
itfclfj'and the princes of the country, aftonithed 
at his preftnee, and di/mayed and exhauded by 
the ill fuccefs of their laft' emigration, fubmitted 
to'any terras that the conqueron might impo^e^ 
Probusi and afterwards Diocletian*, adopted the 
plan of recruiting the exhaufted provinces of the 
empire by granting lands to the 'fugitive or 
captive barbarians, and difpofing of their fuper- 
fluous numbers where might be the lead 

lihely to be dangerous to the date; but fuch 
colonizations were an infufficient vent for the 
population of the north, and the ardent temper 
of the barbarians would not always bend to 
the flow labours of agriculture*. During the 
vigorous reign of Diocletian, unable to make an 
cfleilual imprcflion on the Roman frontiers, the 
Goths, the Vandals, the Gepida;, the Burgi\n- 

* Gibbon, \ol. ii. c. XU. p. 75. *10 p. 79, A.D 277. 

10. c. XIII. p IJ2. A.b. 296. ‘Id rol ji. c. x/j.p S-i' 

« 1 4 dims, 
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dians, and the Allemanni, wafted each other’s 
ftrength by mutual hoftiHties, while the fubje^ls" 
of the empire enjoyed the bloody ipcf^clc, con- 
feious, that whoc\cr vanquifiicd, they vanquiflied 
the enemies of Rome*. 

Under the reign of Conftantinc the Goths 
were again formidable. I’l^cir ftrength had 
been rc(lorcd by a long peace, and a new gend^ 
ration had arifen, which no longer remembered 
the misfortunes of ancient days ^ In two :(uc- 
ceftivewars great r^umbers of them were ftain, 
Vanqulfhcd on cycry ftdc< they were driven into 
the mountains; and, in the courfc ofafeverc 
campaign, above a hundred thouftind were com- 
puted to have pcriflicd by cold and hunger *. 
Conftantinc adopted the plan of Probus and hi^ 
fuccefiors, in granting lands to thofe fuppliant 
barbarians who were expelled from their own 
country. Towards the end of his rpign, a com- 
petent portion in the provipeps of Pannoniaj, 
Thrace, Macedonia^ and Italy, was affigned for 
the habitation and fubfiftence of three ^lundrc^ 
thoufand Sarmatians 

The warlike Julian had tp encounter and 

* Gibbon, vol. n c xtii p.130. Id. c. xiv. p 254, 

A. D. 322. * Id, vol. ill. c xvm p. 12^, A.D. 333. 

*• Id, p 127, 

yanquifli 
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^’anquilh ncwfwarms of Franks and Allemanni, 
-tkat, cmlgratipg from theirGerman forefts during 
the civil wars of Conftantinc, fettled jn different 
parts of Gauli and made the fccnc of their dc- 
"Yaftations three tinics more cxten^ve than that 
of their conquefts*. Dcftroyed and rcpulfcd on 
every fide, they were purfucd in fire expeditions 
^nto their ot\n country*’; but Julian had con- 
quered, as fbon as he had penetrated into Ger- 
many ; and in the midft of that mighty hi\c 
which had ftnt out fuch fwarms of people as 
to keep the Roman world in perpetual dread, 
the principal obftaclcs to his progrefs were al- 
moft itupaflable roads and vaft unpeopled fa- 
refts 

Though thus fubdued and proffrated by the 
Tiftorious arms of Julian, this hydra-headed 
rnonller rofe again after a few years ; and the 
firmnefs, vigilance, and po^^c^ful genius of Va- 
Icntinian were fully called into adlion, in pro- 
te^ing bis dominions from the different irrup- 
tions of the Allemanni, the Burgundians, the 
Saxons, the Goths, the Quadi, and the Sar- 
matians ^ 

* Gibbon >*ol. m.c.zix. p< 2x5. A. D. 3 6. 

' Id.p.2 S.and vol. iv.c. sxii. p. 17. from A. D. 357 *0359. 
c Id. vol IT. c. xxil. p. 17. and vol. in. c. x>x. p. zi< 3 - 
^ Id vol. iv. c. XXV. from A. D. 364 to 3;5. 
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The fate of Rome was at length determined 
by an irrefiRiblc emigration of riic Huns fronT*’ 
the eaft and nbrth, which precipitated on the 
empire the whole body of the Goths ; and the 
continuance of this powerful preflurc on the 
nations of Germany feemed to prompt them fo 
the refolution of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia their woods and moralTes, or at leah--' 
of difcharging their fnperfluous numbers on the 
proxmccs of the Roman empire ^ An emi- 
gration of four hundred thoufand perfons ifiued 
'from the fame coaft of the Baltic,^ which had 
poured forth the m) riads of Cimbri and Tcu- 
toncs during the- vigour of the Republic ^ When 
this hoft was dcRroycd by war and famine, 
other adventurers fucceeded. The Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, the Burgundians, pafled the 
Rhine never more to retreat'*. The conquerors 
who firft fettled were compelled or exterminated 
by new invaders. Clouds of barbarians feemed 
to colledl from all parts of*thc northern hemi- 
fphcrc. G.athering frcfli darknefs and terror as 
they rolled on, the congregated bodies at length 
obfeured the fun of Italy, and funk the wcflcm 
w orld in night. 

• GiSl>on, vol. iv. c xxv» p 3S2. et fcq. A. D. 376. 

f JJ \ol. V. c. XXX. p- 213 « Id. p. -14. A. D. 406. 

* Id p. 224, 


In 
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' In two centuries from the flight of the Goths 
acrofs the Danube,' barbarians of various names 
and lineage had plundered and taken polfcffion 
of Thraccji Pannonia, Gaul, Britain, Spain, 
Africa, and Italy*. The mod horrible defama- 
tions, and an incredible dcftrudllon of the human 
Ipcdcs, accompanied thclc rapid conquefts; and 
•dImine and pcftilcncc, which always march in 
the train of war, when it ravages with fuch in- 
confidcrate cruelty, raged in cser}* part of Eu- 
rope. The hidorians of the times, who beheld 
thefc fccncs of dcfolation, labour and arc at a 
lofs for expreflions to deferibe them ; but be- 
yond the power of language, the numbers and 
the deftru<di\e violence of thefc barbarous in- 
vaders were evinced by the total change which 
took place in the date of Europe ^ Thefc tre- 
mendous cffe<Ss, fo long and fo deeply felt 
throughout the faired portions of the earth, may 
be traced to the limpic caufe of the fuperiority 
of the power of population to the means of fub- 
ddence. 

Machiavcl, in the beginning of his hidory of 
Florence, fays, The people who inhabit the 
** northern parts that He between the Rhine 

'Robcitfon’s Charles V toI i. p 7 8to 178a 

^ Id. p lo, II, 12 . 
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** the t)anube, living. in a healthful and 
prolific cliniate, often increafe to fuch 
gree, that vaft numbers of them are forced to 
leave their native country, and go in fcarch 
of new habitations. When any of thofc pro- 
** vinces begins to grow too populous, and wants 
** to difburden itfelf, the following method is 
obferved. In the firft place, it is di\ided int^- 
three parts, in each of which there is an equal 
portion of the nobility and commonalty, the 
“ rich and the poor. After thistiicy ca{l lots, and 
that divifion on which the lot falls, quits the 
** country and goes to feek its fortune, leaving 
** the other two more roonj and liberty to en- 
**joy their pcsficflions at home. Thcfe emi- 
** grations proved the deftru^ion of the Roman 
empire*. Gibbon is of opinion that Ma- 
chiavcl has reprefented thcfe emigrations too 
much as regular and concerted meafurcs ; but 

I think 

•lilcnc FIorenimeMachmelli,!. i.p. i, 2. 

Gibbon, vol.i. c. ix. p.360. note. Paul Piaconus, from 
'Aliomit is ruppofcci that MacInsTc! has lai^cn this defeription, 
■writes thus: Scptcntnoiiah$ plaga quanto insgis ab zHu foils 
Tcnicu ert, rt nivali frigorc gelida, taiito falubrior corponbus 
hommum ct pTopagaidisgcntibus magis coaptata. Sicut c coa- 
trano, omnis mcruiuna regio, qqb fqlis ef\ fenori vjcinior <0 
morbU eft abunJanllor, et cducandit minus apta mortalibus**. 

Mullzquo 
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mentions, namely left they /hould he led, by 
being accuftomed to one fpot, *to exchange the 
toils of war for the bufincfs of agriculture*. 

Gibbon very juftly rcjcils, with Hume and 
Robertfon, the improbable fuppofition that the 
inhabitants of the north were far more nume- 
rous formerly than at prcfent‘’;i but he thinks 
himfelf obliged at the fame time to deny tl^' 
ftrong tendency to incrcafc in tlic northern na- 
tions', as if the two fads were nccefl’arily con- 
neded. But a careful diftindion fliould always 
be made, between a redundant population and 
a population adually great. The Highlands of 
Scotland are probably more redundant in popu- 
lation than any other part of Great Britain ; and 
though it would be admitting a palpable abfur- 
dity, to allow that the north of Europe, covered 
in early ages with immenlc forefts, and inhabited 
by a race of people who fupported thcmfclvcs 
principally by their herds and flocks'*, was more 
populous in thofe times than in its prefent ftatc ; 
yet the fads detailed in the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman empire, or even the very flight ' 
ikctch of them that \ have given, cannot ra- 

* De bello Galileo, vi. 32 . *• Gibbon vol. i. c. ix. jj. 361.'' 

' Id. p 348. ^ Taciiusdenionbus German, f. v. C®far 
Gall. ^ 1 . sz. 
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this explanation' only removes the difficulty 
little further off. It makes the 'earth reft uporl 
the tortoi/e ; but does not tc/f us on what thd 
tortoife refts. We may ffill afk xvhat northern 
reforvoir fupplied this incclTant ftream of daring 
adventurers? Montefquieu’s folution of the pro-* 
blem will, I think, hardly be admitted. The 
fwarms of barbarians which .iffued formerly 
frqm the north, appear no more, he fays, at pre-* 
fent ; and the reafon which he gives isy that the 
violences of the Romans had driven the people 
of the fouth into the north. As long as this 
force continued they remained there; but aS 
foon as it \vas wcakned they tpread thcmfeivcs 
again over every country* 

The fame phenomenon appeared after the 
conquefts and tyrannies of Charlemagne, and 
the fubfequent diflblution of his empire ; and if 
a prince, he fays, *in the prefent days were to 
make fimllar ra\*ages in 'Europe, the nations 
driven into the north, and refting on the limits* 
of the univerfe'*, would there make a Hand till 
the moment when they would inundate or con- 
quer Europe a third time. In a note he ob- 
ferves, we fee to what the famous queffion is 

• Les nations a^oflees au limitcs de I’unlvers y tiendroicnt 
ferme. Grandeur ct D«aJ, dcs itora. c. x\ i. p. i S7. 

reduced— 
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reduced — why the north is no longer ib fully 
peopled as in former times ? 

If the famous queftion, or rather the anfwei 
to it, be reduced to this, it is reduced to a mi- 
racle ; for without fbme fijpematural mode of 
obtaining food, howthefc colIe 6 led nations could 
fupport themfclves m fuch barren regions for fb 
long a period as during the vigour of the Koman 
empire, it is a Httlc difficult to conceive; and 
one can hardly help fmiling at the bold figure 
of-thefe prodigious crowds making their laft 
determined ftand on the limits of the uni- 
■\crfe, and Jinng, as wc muft fuppofe, with the 
mod patient fortitude on air and ice, for fonie 
hundreds of years, till they could return to their 
own homes, and refiimc their ufual more fiib- 
ftantial mode of fubfiftencc. 

The whole difficulty, however, is at once re- 
moved, if wc apply to the German nations at 
that time a fail which is fb generally known to 
have occurred in America, and fuppofe, that, 
when not checked, by wars and famine, they 
Increafed at a 'rate that would double their 
numbers in twenty-five or thirty year?. The 
the joeceffity, of a^oylyin^ 
this rate of increafe to the inhabitants of ancient 
Germany will ftrilongly appear from that mod 

tol. I. K valuable 
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valuable pidliirc of their manners which has been 
left us by Tacitus. He dcfcribes them as not 
inhabiting cities, or even admitting of contigu- 
ous fettlemcnts. Ex'ery perfon lurrounds his 
houfe ■with a vacant fpace‘, a circumilancc, 
which befides its beneficial effeft as a fecurity 
from fire, is ftrongly calculated to prevent tb^ 
generation, and_chcck the ravages of epidemics. 
They content themfehes almofl unis'erially with 
one wife. Their matrimonial bond is flri<5l and 
feverc, and their manners in this refpeft deferr- 
ing of the higheft praife^ They live in a ftate 
of well-guarded chaftity, corrupted by no re- 
ducing fpedaclcs or convi\ial incitements. 
Adultery is extremely rare, and no indulgence 
is fliown to a proftitutc. Neither beauty, youth 
nor riches, can procure her a hufband ; for none 
there looks on vice with a fmile, or calls mu- 
tual feduftion the -way of the world. To limit 
the incrcafc of children, or put to death any of 
the hulband’s blood, is accounted infamous ; and 
virtuous manners have there more efficacy than 
good laws el^ewhcrc^ Every mother fucl.lcs 
her ow’n children, and docs not deliver them 
into the hands of fer^'ants and nurfes. The 
‘ Tacuus tic monbus Genri. f. x\i. ^ Id. f xrtii. 

, * W. f. XIX. 
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youths partake late of the icxual intercourlc» 
and hence pafs the age of puberty unc:chauftcd* 
Nor arc the virgins brought forward. The fame 
maturity, the fame full growth is required : the 
iaccs unite equally matched and robuftt and the 
children inherit the vigour of their parents. 
The more numerous are a man’s kinfmen and 
relations, the more comfortable is his old age; 
nor is it any advantage to be childlcfs.* 

With thefe manners, and a habit of entcr- 
prife and emigration, which would naturally 
remove all fears about providing for a family, it 
IS difficult to conceive a focicty with a ftrongcr 
principle of incrcafc'in it; and w'c fee at once 
that prolific fource of fucccffivc armies and co- 
lonics againft . which the force of the Roman 
empire fo long ftrugglcd with difficulty, and 
\inder whicli it ultimately funk» It is not pro- 
. bable that for tno periods together, or even for 
one, the population within the confines of Ger- 
many ever doubled itfelf in twenty-five jears. 
Their perpetual wars, the rude Rate of agri- 
culture, and particularly the ^eiy ftrange cuf- 
tom adopted by moft of the tribes of mark- 
ing their barriers by extenfive deferts>*>, would 
* Tacitus dc mortbns Germ, f xt. 

^ Cafar dcbcll. Gall. vi. 23. 
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prevent any very great a^lual incrcafc of num- 
bers. At no one period could the countr)' be 
called well-peopled, tbougli it was often redun- 
dant in population. They abandoned their im* 
menfe forefts to the cxcrcifc of hunting, em- 
ployed in pafturagc the moft confiderablc part 
of their lands, beftowed on the fmall rcmaindc^r 
a rude and carelcfs cultivation, and when the re- 
turn of famine fcvcrcly admoniHicd them of the 
•infufHcicncy of their fcanty rcfourccs, they ac- 
cufed the ftcrility of a country which refufed to 
fupply'thc multitude of its inhabitants*; but 
inftcad of clearing their forefts, draining their 
Avamps, and rendering their foil fit to fupport 
an extended population, they found it more con- 
genial to their martial habits and impatient diA 
pofitions, to go in queft of food, of plunder, 
or of glory,”* into other countries. Thefc 
adventurers either gained lands for themfclvcs 
by their fvvords, or were cut off by the various 
accidents of war; were received into the Ko- 
man armies, or diiperfed over the Roman terri- 
tory ; or perhaps, having relieved their coun- 
try by ibeir abfcncc, returned home laden 
with fpoils, and ready, after having recruited 

* Gibbon. \ol i. c. Jr. p, 360. Id. c. x. p. 417. 

their 
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their diminilhcd numbers, for frefli expeditions. 

,The fucccflion'of human beings appears to have 
been mod rapid, and as faft as fome were dif- 
pofed of in colonies, or mowed down by the 
feythe of war and famine, others rofe in in- 
creafed numbers to fupply their place. 

According to this view of the fubjeft, the 
Ivorth could never have been exhaufted; and 
when Dr. Robertfbn, delcribing the calamities 
of thefe invafions, fays, that they* did not ceafe 
till the North, by pouring forth fucceffive 
fwarms, was drained of people, and could no 
longer furnifli indruments of dcftru<flion,* he 
will appear to have fallen into the very error 
which he had before laboured to refute, and to 
Ipcak’as if the northern nations were adiually 
very populous. For they •mud have been fo, it 
the number of their inhabitants at any one- pe- 
riod -had been fufheient, beddes the daughter 
of war, to people in fuch a manner Thrace, 
Pannonia, Gaul, Spafn, Africa, Italy, and Eng- 
land, as in fome parts not to Ica\e many traces 
of their former inhabitants. The period of the 
peopling of thcic countries, however, he himfelf 
mentions as two hundred year***, and in fuch a 

•J^obertfon’j Charles V. vol. i. f. i. p. 1 1. 

* Id. vol. I. r. i.p J. 

K3 
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time new generations \AOuld arife tlint would 
fnorc than fupply every "vacancy. 

The true caufc which put a ftop to the con- 
tinuance of northern emigration was the im- 
pofTibility any longer of making an imprcBion 
on the mod dcfirablc countries of Europe. 
They were then inhabited by the defeendants 
of the braved and mod cntcrprifing of the Gcr- 
marl tribes ; and it was not probable that they 
fhould fo foon degenerate from the valour of 
their anccdors, as to diHcr their lands to be 
wreded from them by inferior numbers and in- 
ferior fkill, tliough perhaps fuperior hardihood. 

Cheeked for a time by the bravery and po- 
verty of their neighbours by land, the entcr- 
prifing fpirlt and overflowing numbers of the 
Scandinavian nations* foon found vent by fen. 
Feared before the reign of Charlemagne, they 
were repelled witli difBculty by ,thc care and 
vigour of that great prince ; but during tlic dif- 
traftions of the empire under his feeble fucceflbrs, 
they fpread like a devouring flame over Lo"wcr 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, Flanders, and the 
banks of the Rhine as far as Mentz. 

After having long ravaged the coads. they pe- 
netrated into the heart of France*, pillaged and 
burnt her faireft towns, levied immenfe tributes 
on her monarchs, and at length obtained by 
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grant one of the fineft provinces of the kingdom. 
They made thcmfelvcs even dreaded in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, fprcading every where dcfbla- 
tion and terror. Sometimes they turned their 
arms againfl each other, as if bent on their own. 
mutual deftru^lion; at other times tranfported 
colonies to unknown or uninhabited countries, 
as if they were willing to repair in one place 
the horrid deftru<fiion of the human race oc- 
cafioned by their furious ravages in others.* 

The maladminiftration and civil wars of the 
Saxon kings of England produced the fame 
cffedl as the weakncls which followed the reign 
of Charlemagne in Francc^ and for two hundred 
years the Britilh ifles were inccflantly ravaged, 
and often in part fubdued, by tbefe northern In- 
vaders. During the** eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries, the fea was covered with their vefiels 
from one end of Europe to the other', and the 
countries, now the moft powerful in arts and 
arms, were the prcy*of their conftant depreda- 
tions. The growing and confolidating firength 
of thefc countries at length removed all further 
prolpcjfl of iuccefs from fiich inva/ions**. The 

nations 

• Jilallcf, inrrex!. i riI;(loire <Jc Dann^tmrr, torn. i. c. s. 
p. aaJ, 22j, 224. 1765. *• Id p. 226. 'Id p 221. 

■’ I’crliajjs the ci\iltic«l world could not be confiOi-icd as per- 
feilly fecure from another northern or caftern inundation, till 
K 4 the 
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nations of the north were flowly and reluctantly 
compelled to confine themfelves within their 
natural limltSj and to exchange their paftoral 
manners, and with them the peculiar facilities 
of plunder and emigration which they afforded, 
for the patient labours, and flow returns of trade 
and agriculture. But the flowncfs of thefe re- 
turns necefiarily efteCled an important change 
in the manners of the people. 

In ancient Scandinavia, during the time of its 
conftant wars and emigrations, few, or none 
probably, were ever deterred from marrying by 
the fear of not being able to provide for a family. 
Tn modern Scandinavia, on the contrary, the 
frequency of, the marriage union is continually 
checked by the moft imperious and juftly found- 
ed apprehenfions of this kind. This is moft 
particularly the cafe in Norway, as I fhall have 
occafion to remark in another plapc ; but the 
fame fears operate in a greater or Icfs degree, 
though every w'herc with bonfiderablc force, in 
all parts of Europe. Happily, the more tranquil 
ftatc of the modern world docs not demand fuch 
rapid fupplics of human beings, and the prolific 

the total change in live ait of war, hy the intrculuflion of 
gunpowder, gaie to improved fVjll apd knowleilgc the decided 
advantage over phyfical force, ' ‘ 
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powers of nature cannot therefore be fo gencnlly 
called into adtion 

Mallet, m theexcellentaccountof thenorthern 
nations which he has prefixed to his hillor) of 
Denmark, obferves, that he had nothcen able 
to ojfcover proofs that their emigrations 
proceeded from want of room at home* , and 
one of the reafons which he gi\ cs is, that after 
a great emigration the countries often remained 
quite deferted and unoccupied for i long time** 
But mdanccs of this kind I am inclined to think 
were rare, though they might ocCafionally hap- 
pen With the habits of enterpnfe and emi- 
gration ^^hlch prev'ailcd in thofe dais, a whole 
people would fomctimcs moie in fearch of a 
more fertile territor} The lands which they 
before occupied muft of ncccllit} be defert for 
a time , and if there were anj thing particularly 
ineligible in the foil or fitiiation, which the 
total emigration of the people would feem to 
imply, it might be more congenial to the tem- 
per of the furrounding barbarians, to proiide for 
themftUes better bj their fiords, than to oc- 
cupy immediately thefe rejefled lands Such 
total emigrations proved the unwillingness of 

» H I c It i> co 5 ^ Id p 20j 206 

the 
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the fbeiety to divide, but by no means that they 
^^e^e not ftraitened for room and‘food at home. 

The other reafon which Mallet gi\cs is, that 
in Saxony, as well as Scandinavia, vaft tracts of 
land lay in their original uncultivated flate, 
having never been grubbed up or cleared ; and 
that from the dc’fcriptions of Denmark in thofc 
times it appeared, that the coatls alone were 
peopled, but the interior parts formed one v'aft 
foreft.* It is evident that he here falls into the 
common error of confounding a fuperfluity of 
inhabitants with great a<5lual population. The 
pnftoral manners of the people, and their habits 
of war and enterprife, prevented them from 
clearing and cultivating their lands'*; and then 
thefc very forefb, by reflraining the fburces of 
fubfiftcnce within very narrow bounds, contri- 
buted to fuperfluity of numbers, that is, to a 
( 

* KifV Dm. tom I c IX. p 207 
’“Nfcarare terram aut e>pc 61 arc*a«num lam facile perfua- 
feus, quam vccare hoflcs cl \uln«;ra meren , pigrum auuiituo 
ct iners Milctur fulorc acquitere quod poffis fanguiiie pararc. 
T anius <Ie mor Germ. Nothing indeed, iii the ftutlv ofliu- 
jmTi mture, is more cviituu flian the extreme clifnculty uuh 
svhicli Iialiils arc changed r ami no argument therefore can Lo 
rroie fsMaeious than to infer, that ihcfe people are not pinched 
SMlli want, who do not make a proper ufc of tlicir land, 

population 
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population beyond what the fcanty fupplics of 
thc.countr) cobid /upport. 

There is anotlier caufc not often attended to, 
wh’; poor, cold, and thinly-peopled countries 
tend generally to a fupcrfluitvof inhabitants, and 
arc ftrongly prompted to emigration. In warmer 
and more populous cinmtncs, particularly tlioie 
aboundui" in great towns and manuficlurts, an 
infufficient fupply of food can fcldom continue 
long without producing epidcinjcs, either in the 
fliape of great and ra\<igmg plagues or of Jefs 
violent tiiough mor^ conftant fichnefles. In 
poor, cold, and thinly-pcoplcd countries, on the 
contrary, Irom the antifeptic quality of the air, 
the mifery arlfing from infufficient or bad food, 
may continue a confiderablc time without pro- 
ducing thefe cifcfb, rnd confcqucntly this 
powerful ftimulub to emigration continues to 
operate for a much longer period * 

I would by no means, however, be underllood 

• 

* EpiJcmics have their feldomcr or fiequenter returns ac- 
cording to their fundry foils, rnuatious, air, &.c Hence 
foruc have them j carl), as Egypt and Conllantmople , others 
cnee III four or file )WR, aa about Tripoli and Al-ppo, 
others, fcar>.c once m ten, twelve, or thirteen jeais, as Eng- 
land , others not m lefs tlnn twenty years a» Kcrzmy a>id thi 
• Istrihern Shoit, Ilifiory ol Air, Vafons, vol ii. 

p. 344- 


to 
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to fay, that the northern nations never under- 
took any expeditions unlcls prom‘ptcd by ftrait- 
ened food or circumftances at home. Mallet 
relates what was probably true, that it was their 
common ciiftom to hold an aficmbly ever}’ fpring 
for the purpofc of confidcring in what quarter 
they fiiould make war* ; and among a people 
who nouriflicd fo ftrong a paflion for war, and 
who confidered the riglit of the ftrongeft as a 
right dhinc, occafions for It would never be 
wanting. Befides this pure and difinterefled love 
of war and enterprife, civi^ diflenfions, the pref- 
furc of a vidlorious enemy, a wifli for a milder 
climate, or other caufes might fometimes prompt 
to emigration ; but in a general view of the 
fubjcdl, 'I cannot’ help confidcring this period of 
hiftory as affording a ver}' tlriklng illuftration 
of the principle of population ; a principle, which 
appears to me to ha-vc given the original impulfe 
and fpring of action, to ha\e furniflied the incx- 
hauftihle refourecs, and often prepared the im- 
mediate caufes of that rapid fuccefiion of adven- 
turous irruptions and emigrations, which oc- 
cafioned the fall of the Roman empire; and after- 
wards, pouring from the thinly-peopled countries 
of Denmark and Norway for above two hun-^ 

• ILfl. Dan* c. tx. p. 205. 
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dred years, ravaged and overran a great part of 
Europe. Without the fuppofition of a tendency 
to incrcafe almofl; as great as among the Ameri- 
cans, the fails appear to me not to be accounted 
for^; and with fuch a fuppofition we cannot be 
at a lofs to name the checks to the adlual popu- 
lation, when we read the difgufting details of 
thofe unceafing wars, and of that prodigal wafte 
of human hfe, which marked thefe barbatous 
periods. 

Inferior checks would undoubtedly concur; 
but we may fafely pronounce, that among the 
fiiephcrds of the North of Europe war and fa- 
mine were the principal checks that kept the 
population down to the level of their fcanty 
means of fubfiilcnce. 

^ Gibbon, Robertron, and Mallet, feem all rather to fpeal^ 
of Jornandes’s cxprellion vagina ?s incorrctl and cx- 

aggerated, but to me it appears cxa£lly applicable, though 
the other exprelHon, olBcma gentium, at leafl their tranCitiou 
of If, Jiareh^ttfe of natiom* may not be quite sccunte. 

£x hac igitur Scanzta infuld, quaft ofhcin^ gentium, aut 
certe velut vaginl nationum egreflj, &.c Jonjandcs de rebus 
Geticis, p. S3 
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rncpaftoral tribes of Afia by Jiving intents 
and mo\ cable huts, inilcad of fixed habitations, 
arc ftill lefi connedfed with their territory than 
the Ihephcrds.of the* north of Europe. The 
camp and not thf Toil is the native country of 
the genuine Tartar. When the forage of a 
certain di{l:rl«5l is confumed, the tribe makes a 
TCgular march to frcfti paftures. In the fummer, 
it advances towards the north,, in the vv inter re- 
turns again to the Ibutb ; and thus in a time 
of mod profound peace acquires the prac- 
tical and familiar knowledge of one of the mod 
difficult operations of war. Such habits would 
flrongly tend to diffufe among thefe wandering 
tribes the fpirit of emigration and conqued. 
The third of rapine, the fear of a too powerful 
neighbour, or the inconvenience of fcanty paf- 
turcs, have in all ages been fufficient caufes to 
urge the hordes of Sc)thia boldly to .advance 
into unknown countries, where they might hope 

to 
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to find 'i more plentiful fubfiilcncc, or 'i kfs 
formidable cnem) ’ 

In ill thcjr imifions, but more pirticulir)} 
when dircdlcd igiinft the cnihzcd empires ot 
the (buth, the Sc)thian Ibcpherds ha\c been 
uniformU idluated b) a mofl: favage and dt,- 
fbru<^i\c fpirit When the Mogul*' had fubdued 
the northern pro\ incest of China, it nas pro- 
pofed m calm and deliberate conncri, to exter- 
minate all the inhabitants of that populous 
coimtr)^ that the lacantJand might be concert- 
ed to the pafturc of cattle The c\ccution of 
this horrid defign aca? prevented b) the vvifdom 
and firmncfs ot a Chmcic mandarin^, but the 
bare propofal of it exhibits a ilnking pifturc, 
not onl) of the inhuman manner m which the 
rights of conqucfc w ere abufed but of the pow- 
erful force of habit among.nations of flicpherds, 
and the confequent ditncuU^ oT the tranfition 
from the palloral to the agricultural flatc 

To purfue, even m the moll curfor} manner, 
the tide of emigration and cijnqucft in Afia the 
rapid increafc of fomc tribes and the total ex 
tinclion of others, would lead much too far 
fhe pexjoxls £>i the ibmudahjj? jj-jupljcms 

» G bbon, >ol iv c ixv p 34S 
*IJ lol w cj xxxir p J4 

of 
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of the Huns, the wide extended invafions of the 
Moguls, the fanguinary conquefts of Tamerlane 
and Aurengzebe, and the dreadful conml/ions 
which attended the diflblution as well as the 
formation of their empires, the checks to popu- 
lation are but too obx'ious. In reading of the 
devaftations of the human race in thofe times, 
when the llighcft motyc of caprice or conve- 
nience often involved a whole people In indif- 
criminate maflacrc*, inftcad of looking for the 
caufes which prevented a further progrefs in 
population, vve can only be aftoniflicd at the 
force of that principle of'mereafe, which could 
fumifli frclh harvefts of human beings for the 
fi^thc of each fucccflivc conqueror. Our in- 
quiries will be more ulcfiiliy direded to the pre- 
fent (late of the Tartar nations, and the ordi- 
nary checks to their, incrcafc, when not under 
the influence of thclc violent convulfions. 

The immenfe country inhabited at prefent 
by thofe defendants of the Moguls and Tartars, 
who retain nearly the <amc manners as their 
anceftors, comprifes in it almoft all the middle 
regions of Alia, and poflclTcs the advantage of a 
very fine and temperate climate. The foil is 
in general of great natural fertility. There 
• Gibbon, vol. Ti. di. xxxiv. p. 55. 
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afc comparatively but few genuine dclcrts. The *’ 
widc-cxtcndci ’plains ^\ithout a flirubj whicli * 
have ibmcti'mcs received that appellation, and ' 
winch tlie Ruffians Call ftcppfcs, arc do'va'cd with'' 
a luxuriant grafa admirably fitted for the paf- 
turc of numerous herds and flocks.^ The prin- 
cipal dcfcdl of this extenfive country* ts' a want 
of Water; but it is faid that the parts which-' 
are flipphed with this nedeflary article would 
be fufficient for the fuppdrt df four times thd'' 
number of its prefent inhabitants, ‘if it were ‘ 
properly c«ltivated\ Ever}' Orda, or tribe, his 
d particular danto'n' belonging to it) containing* 
both its fummer and winter paftures; and the* 
population of this vaft territory, v\hate\cr-it 
may be, is probably diftributed over ifs furfacc' 
nearly xn proportion to the degree of aclual fer- 
tility in the differcjit diftridls. 

Volncy juftly defenbes this neceflaiy dlrtri- 
bution in fpeaking of the Dedovveens of Syria. 

“■ In the barren cantons, that is, thofe which 
•* arc ill furnifhed with plants, the tribes arc 
** feeble and very diftant from edeh other, as 

in the defert of Sucx, that df the Red Sea< 

** and the interior pirt of the Great Defert. 

»* When the foil is better covered, as between 
» Gencal. Hift. of Tartars, vol, II. fee. i 81.0 173Q. 

VOL. I. I* “ Damafeus 
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“ Darrtafcus and the Euphrates, the tribes are 
** ftronger, and Icfs dlftant. And m the cultl- 
** vablc cantons, as the Pachalic of Aleppo, the 
** tiauran, and the country of Gaza, the en- 
** campments are numerous and near each 
** other'.” Such a diftribution of inhabitants, 
according^ to the quantity of food which they 
can obtain, in the adlual flate of their induftry 
and habits, may be applied to Grand Tartary, 
as well as to S} ria and Arabia, and is, in fait, 
equally applicable to the whole ear£h, though 
the commerce of civilized nations prevents it 
from being fo ob\Ious as in the more fimple 
ilages of focicty. 

The Mahometan Tartars, who inhabit the 
weftern parts of Grand Tartary, culth ate fomc 
of their lands, but in fo flovenly and infuf- 
ficient a manner as not to afford a principal 
fource of fubliftcnccK The llothful and warlike 
genius of the barbariarl every where prevails, 
and he does not cafily reedneile himfelf to the 
acquiring by labour what lie can hope to ac- 
quire by rapine. When the annals of Tartary 
are not marked by any fignal wars and revolu- 
tions, its domcftic peace and induftry arc con- 

» Voy. dc Volncy, tom I ch xxiii. p. 351, 8vo. 1787. 

** Gcncil. Hift. Tart. vol. Ji. p 382. 
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llanily interrupted by petty contefh, and mu- 
tual imafions* lor the fake of plunder. The 
Mahorriet^n Tartars are feid to live almoft en- 
tirely by robbing and pre}'ing upon their neigh- 
bours’, as: r\eH In peace as In war*. ' 

The I7ib<ickffv u'ho'pofle/s as nTa{tere the king- 
dom of Chowarafm, leave to their tributaty 
fubjeifts, the Sarts and Turkmans, the fineft 
pafturcs of their country, merely becaufe their 
neighbours on that fide arc too poor or too vi- 
giladt to ghe them hopes of fiicccfsful plunder, 
ItaJjine is then: principal rcfource. They are 
perpetually making incutfions into the ferfito- 
ries of the Perfians, dnd Of the U/becks of Great 
Bucharla; and neither, peace nor truce cm fe- 
ftrairl them, as* the flavcs and 6thcr v*alua51e ef- 
fects which they cariy off' form £h& whole of 
their riches. Tlie Ufbecks*and t^eir fubjeds 
the Turkmans are perpetually at vanance ; and 
their jcaldufies, forfientcd often By the princes 
of the reigdihg houfc, keep thb coiintiy m a 
confbint ftatC of mtcftinc commotion**. The 
Tdrkmans are always at war vMth the Curds 
and the Arabs, ^Vh6 often come and break the 

•Gencal. Hill. Tart, toI. ii. p. 393 *'1^.9.430,431. 
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horns-'of their herds, and carry away their wives 
and daughters'. • > 

The Uibccks oftGrcat^i^charia are reckoned 
the moft civilized of all the Mahometan Tar- 
tars, yet are not much inferior to the reft in 
'their fpirit of rapmc^ They are always at war 
■with the Per/ians, and laying wafte the fine 
plains of the province of Chorafan, Though 
the country which they poflefs is of the greateft 
natural fertility, and fbme of the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants pra^lifc the peaceful arts of 
trade and agriculture ; yet neither the aptitude 
of the foil, nor the example which they have 
before them, can induce them to change their 
ancient habits ; and they would rather pillage^ 
rob, and UU their neighbours, than apply them- 
fclves to improve the benefits which nature fo 
liberally offers them'. 

The Tartars of the Cafatfhia Orda in Turkef- 
tan live jin,a ftatc of continual warfare with 
their neighbours to the niorth and eaft. *In 
the' winter they make their mcurfions towards 
the Kalmucks, who, about tliat time, go to 
fcour tlic frontiers of Great Buchana, and tlie 
» Gcneal. Htfl. Tart. »«>1. ti. p. ^26. ** Id, p. 455. 
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parts to the fouth of their country.*- On the 
other fide, they perpetually incommode the 
Co/acks of the Yaik, and the Nogai Tartars. In 
the fummer, they crofs the mountains of Eagles, 
and make inroads into Siberia. And though they 
are often very ill treated in thefe incurfions, and 
the whole of their plunder is not equivalent to 
what they might obtain with very little labour 
from their lands, yet they choofe rather to ex- 
pole themftlves to the thouland fatigues and 
dangers neccffarily attendant on Itich a life, 
.than apply themfclvcs fenoully to agriculture*. • 
The mode of life among the other tribes of 
Mahometan Tartars pre/ents the fame uniform 
pi^urc, which it would be tirefome to repeat, 
and for which therefore I refer the reader to 
the Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars, and its 
■\aluablc notes. • TI}e conduct of the author of 
this hiftory liimfelf, a Chan of Chowarafm,' af- 
fords a curious example of the favage manner 
in which the wars*of policy, of revenge, or 
plunder, arc carried on in thefe countries. His 
invafions of Great Bucharia were frequent, and 
each expedition was ftgnalized by the ravage of 
provinces., and the utter ruin and deftruftion of 

» Gcneal. Hiil. Tart. >oJ. h. p, 573, et fcq. 
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to\^'ns and villages. When at any time the num- 
ber of his prifoners impeded his motions, he made 
no fcruple to kill them on the fpot. WiOiing* 
to reduce the power of the Tjirlvrofins \vho were 
tributary to him, he invjtcd all the principal 
people to a folcmn fcaft, and had them malTacrcd 
to the number of two thoufti^d. He burnt and 
dcllro}cd their \illngcs with the moft unrparirig 
crucjty, and committed fuch de\allations, .that 
^hc effeft of them returned on their authors, 
aqd the army of the vI<3ors /ufJcfcd fcvcrcly 
from dearth*. 

' The Mahometan Tartars in general hate trade, * 
and make it their bufincls to fpoil all the mer- 
chants who fall into their hands**. The only 
commerce that is countenanced is the commerce . 
in flaves. Thefe form a principal part of the 
bootj' which they c.irry pff in them prcdatoiy 
incurfions, and are confidcred as a 'chief fburcc 
pf their riches. Tho/e which they have occa- 
lion for thcmfelvcs, cither for the. attendance on 
their herds, or as wives and concubines, they 
keep, and the reft they foil'. The Circaffiai) 
and Dagheftan Tartajs, and the other tribes in 
, the neighbourhood of Caucaftis, living in a poor 
* Gcncal. Hift. Tart. vol. I c. xn. W. \oL ii. p. 41a. 

* W p. 413. 
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and mountainous countrj’, and on that account 
Icfs fubjctft tolnvafion, generally overflow with 
inhabitants ; and when they cannot obtain Hayes 
in the common u’ay, ftcal from otic another, 
and even fell their own wives and children*. 
This trade in Haves, fb general among the Maho- 
metan Tartars, may be one of the baules of theif 
conftant wars ; as, \Nhen a pro^cdl of a plenti- 
ful fupply for this kind of traffick offers itfcl^ 
neither peace nor alliance can reftrain them^ 

The heathen Tartars, the Kalmucks and 
Moguls, do not make ufe of Haves,, and ard 
faid in general to lead a much more peaceable 
and harmlefs life, contenting themfcivcs with 
the produce of thetr herds and flocks, which 
form their foie riches. They rarely make vent 
for the fake of plunder; and icldom invade thd 
territory of their neighbours, unlds to revenge a 
prior attack. They arc not however without 

* Gene2l. Hid. Tart, vol ii. p. 413, 414, and eh xii. 

** “ They juftify u as lawful to ha^e many ^YUcs, becaufe 
“ they fay they bring \i$ many children, ^\hlch we can fell 
“ for ready lu^cy, or exchange for nccellary conveniencies , 
“yet when they have not wherev\uhal to mauitam them, 

** they hold it a piece of diaiity to murder infants new bom, 

** as alfo they do Aich as are lick and pall recovery, becaufo 
** thev fay they free them from a great deal of mifery.” Sir 
John Chardin’s Travels. Harris's Col, b, in. c. u. p, Z 6 $. 
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dcftru«J\ivc •\\ irs. The inroids of the ^^ahomc- 
^an Tartars oblige them tocorifta-nt dcftncc and 
retaliation, and feuds fubfift between the kin- 
dred tribes of the Kalmucks and Moguls, vhichj 
fomented by the artful policy of the emperor of 
China, arc earned on with fuch animorit> as to 
threaten the entire dcftru(5lion of pne or other 
pf thefe nations* 

The Bedou. ecus of Arabia and Sjna do not 
Inc m greater tranquillity than the inhabitants 
pf Grand T'^rtary The \cr^ nature of the paf- 
total, f^atc feem* to turiurti perpetual occafions 
for a\ar Th? pafturcs which a tribe ufes at 
pne ppnod form but a fmall part of its pofTcf- 
fions A large range of territory is fucceffncly 
occupied m the courfc of the ) ear , and as the 
avholc of this is abfblutcly pcccfTary for the an- 
pual fubdftcncc of the tnbe, and is confidcrcd as 
appropriated, cycry Molatioii of it, though the 
tribe may be at a great diflancc, is held to be a 
juft caufb of war** Allianeps and kindred mal e 
* G-neal IJift Tail vol i p 54.5 

'’II fe dTputeroitla tcire iiicultc comme ^arroi noiig 1« 
citovenj (e t1 fputenr Ics heritages iVinfi ils trouveront ile 
frequente, occafons dc guerre pour Ja iiourruure de Jeur 
beftiaux &,c *»*’*ils aorontautani de chofes ittgleriarle 
dro t des gens qu ils cn aurort peu a decider par le dro t ciyiU 
^lontcf Ef^ntde-Lox ! -xxiii c x 1 
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thefc wars lyiorc general. When blood is llicd 
more muft c:tpiatc it; and ns fuch accidents 
l^avc multiplied in the laplc of years, the great-; 
eft part of the tribes have quarrels between them,, 
and live in a ftatc of perpetual hoftility*. In 
the times which preceded Mahomet, fevcntccn 
hundred battles arc recorded by tradition ; and 
a partial truce of two months, which was re- 
iigioufly kept, might be conddered, according 
td a juft remark, of Gibbon, as ftill more ftrongly 
expreftive of, their general habits of anarchy and 
■warfare ^ 

The waftc of life from fuch habits might 
alone appear fufficicnt to reprefs their popula- 
tion ; but probably their ctTc£t is ftill greater in 
the fatal check which they give to every /jaecles 
of induftry, and particularly to that, the object 
of -which is to enlarge the means of fubfiftencc. 
Even the conftruilion of a well, or a refervoir 
of water, requires (bme funds and labour in ad- 
vance ; and war may deftroy in one day the* 
work of many months, and the rcfourccs of a 
■whole year'. Tlic c> ils Iccm mutually to pro- 
duce each other. A fcarcity of fubfiftencc might 

* oV /. x^'. (r. 

Gibbon, vpl. IX. c I. p. 238, 239 
«Yo).dc Volnsy, loro. L c. xxiu. p. 353. 

at 
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nt Tirft pcrlnp^ qi\c occiBon to Uic habits of 
AMr, and the Inbit? of \\-t in rct\ rn poucrfiilly 
o.)ntnbntc to narrow the meins of fubfiftcnce 

Some tribes, from the inturc of the de'erts m 
\vhich the) Iwc, Teem to be ncccflin!) con- 
demned to a pillon! life*, hut c\cn thofc i\hich 
inhibit foils proper for ngnculturc hove but 
little temptation to pniflifi: this art, while fur- 
rounded b) mrinuding neighbours. The pci- 
fants of the frontier provinces of S)ria, Pcrfii, 
and Siberia, expofed as the) arc to the conftnnt 
incurfions of a devadating cnem), ,do not lead a 
life that IS to be envied b) the windcring Tar- 
tar or Anb A ccrtim degree of fccunty is 
pcrlnps dill more ncccflarj tlnn nehnefs of foil, 
to cncoungc the change from the pidoral to 
the agricultural date, and where this cannot 
be attained, the fedentar) labourer is more ex- 
pofed to the viciditudcs of fortune, thin he who 
leads 1 wandering life, and cirrits ill his pro- 
*pcrty with him^ Undcf tlic feeble )ct op- 
preflivc government of the Turks, it is nqt un- 
common for pcafints to defert their villages and 
}?flaXc themfeves to a pailon] Sistc, jh jrJwcA 
they exped to be better able to cfcapc from the 

* Voy d- V olncy, tom i c xxxui p 350 •• Id p 354 
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plunder of their Tyrkifii mafters, and Arab 
jicighbours% . 

Tt may be faid, however, of the fiiephcrd, as 
of the hunter, that if want alone could effeil a 
change of habits, there would be few paftoral 
tribes remaining. Notwithftanding the con- 
flant wars of the Bedovveen Arabs, and the other 
checks to their increafe from the hardlhips of 
their mode of life, their population prefles ib 
hard ngainft the limits of their food, that they 
are compelled from neceflity to a degree of ab- 
ftineiice, which nothing but early and conftant 
habit could enable the human conflltution to 
fupport. According to Vblncy, the lower clafles 
pf the Arabs live in a ftatc of habitual miftiy 
;ind famine*. The tribes of the deleft deny that 
the religion of Mahomet ivas made for them. 
For how, they fay, can wc perform ablutions 
when wc have no water j how can we give 
alms when wc have no riches ; or what occa- 
fion can there be t« laft during the month of 
Ramadan, when wc faft all the year®? 

The power and riches of a Chaik confift in 
the number of hi? tribe. He confiders it there- 
fore as his intcreft to encourage population with- 

* Voy. dc Volncy, tom. i. c. xxui. p, 2=i0, Id. p. 359. 

*Id. p.380. 
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out rcflc^llng how it may * be liipportcd His 
own confcqucncc much depends bn a numerous 
progeny and kindred*, and in a ftatc of focicty 
where power gcncralU procures fubfiftcncc, 
each individual fimilj derives ftrengrh and im- 
portance from its number^. Thc/c ideas ai5l 
flrongly as a bounty^ upon population, and co- 
operating with a fpint of gcncrbfity which al- 
moft produces a community of goods’’, contri- 
bute to pufli it to Its utnioft verge, and to de- 
prefs the ^body of the people m the raoft rigid 
poverty. ‘ 

The habits of polygamj, where there have 
been loflcs of men m war, tend perhaps alfo to 
produce the fame cffc<5t Niebuhr obftrvcs, that 
polygamy multiplies families till many of thcif ‘ 
branches fink into the moft wretched mifcr^*'. 
The defeendants of Mahomet arc found m great 
numbers all over the caft, and many ot them m 
extreme poverty A Mahometan is in fbroe de- 
gree obliged to poljgaray from a principle of 
obedience to bis prophet, who mal cs one of the 
great duties of man to confft in procreating 
children to glorify the Creator Tortunately, 
Individual intercft corrects in foinc degree, as in 

*\oj dc \ olney'; tom i c xxi t p ^66 '* Iil p 378 

' Niebuhr s Travels, vol u c \ p 207 
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‘many other inftanccs, thcabrurdity of the Icgif- 
lator, and the poof Arab Js obliged to proportion 
his religious obedience to^thc fcantinefi of his 
rcfourccs. -,^Yct full the ijrcft encouragements 
to population arc extraordinarily great; and no- 
thing can place in a more ftnking point of \Icu' 
the futility and abfurditj of^fuch encourage- 
ments, than the prefent ilatc. of thclc countries. 
It is uni\cr/hlly agreed, that if their population 
he not Icfs than formerly, it is indubitably not 
greater; and it follows as a direct confcqucncc, 
that the great incrcafc of tome families has ab- 
folutcly puQicd the others out of cxiftcncc. Gib- 
bon, fpcaking of Arabia, ob/cncs, tint ''The 
“ mcafure of population is regulated by the 
• means of fubfiftcncc, and the inhabitants of 
"this ^afl pcnitifula might be outnumbered 
" by the fuhjcds of a fertile and induftrious 
" province.*” \Vhntc\cr may be the encou- 
ragements to marriage, this mcafure cannot be 
palTcd. While the 'Arabs retain their prefent 
manners, and the countiy remains in its prefent 

• It » ra'her a curiojt ciraiinftancr, tJia* a fo import- 
ant, wliicJi lijj been HaieJ ami acVnowlc fo man^ an 

lhor5, Ibau’J fo rare*) hare b-t« fUTfu: I to iti conf-ijuences. 
Peopls are net c»cr^ clay *lyi»^ cf rimtnc. Hon t’l'n n 
population rrgjb'cJ to the i trafure of l* e m'ai j of fol'il*- 
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{tatc ‘of cultivation, the promifc of Paradife to‘' 
■every man who had ten children \%ould biit 
little increafe thcif nhmbers, though it might: 
greatly mercate their milery. Direct encou- 
ragements to population have no tendency 
whatever to change theft manners, and promote 
cultivation. Perhaps indeed they have a con- 
trary tendency, as the conftant uneafinels from 
poverty and want which they occadon' muft 
encoutagb the marauding Ipirit*, and* mttltiply 
the occafions of war. 

Among the Tartars, who from livifig in a 
more fertile foil are comparatively richer in 
cattft, the plunder to be obtained in predatory 
incurfions is greater than among the Arabs. 
And as the contefts are more bloody froni the * 
fupcrioi* ftrength of fhe tribes, and the cuftom 
of mahmg Haves ib general, the lofs of numbers 
in war will be more confidcrable. Theft two 
circumftanccs united enable ftiilc ho/dds of 
fortunate robbers to live m*a ftatc of plenty, in 
comparifon of their Icfs enterprifing neighbours. 
Proftflor Pallas gives a particular account of two 

* Aufii amvc-l’il chaquo jour des accident, dcs cnievemens 
«!e befliaux , et ecite guerre dc maraude eft une < 3 c ccllca qui 
occupent d’avantage les Arabes Voy. dc Volney, tom. i. 
c xviu.p. 364. 
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fcription winch he gives of their civil fconffitu^ 
tion, and licentious fpiritof rapine,’ may be alone 
almoft fufficicnt to account for it. The Chan 
cannot cxcrcife his authority but through the 
medium of a council of principal perfons, chofen 
by the people ; and even the decrees thus con- 
. firmed are continually violated with impunity.- 
Though the plunder and capture of perfons, of' 
cattle, and of merchandise, which the Kirgifiens 
exercifo on tlicir neighbours the Kaaalpacs, the 
Buchanans, the Pcriians, the Truchemens, the. 
Kalmucks, and the Bodians, arc prohibited byj 
tlicir laws, yet no perfon is afraid to avow tliem. 
On the contrary, they boaft of their fuccefTes in 
this way as of the moil: honourable cntcrprilcs, J 
Sometimes they pafs their frontiers alone to feck ‘ 
their fortune, fometimes colica in troops under, 
the command of an .able chief, and pillage eiitire ‘ 
caravans. A great number of Kirgifiens, in ex- ‘ 
ercifmg this rapine, are cither killed or taken 
into flaver^; but about this’ the nation troubles ■ 
itlblfveiy little. ; .When tliefe ravages are com-, 
mittcd by private adventurers, each retains what 
he has token, sshether cattle or women. The 

* Decouv. Ruff. tom. iir. p. 3gp. .. 
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male flaves and the merchandize are fold to the 
rich, or to foreign traders*. 

With thelc habits, in addition to their na- 
tional wars, which from the fickle and turbulent 
dilpolition of the tribe are extremely frequent ^ 
we may eaiily concchc that the checks to popu- 
lation from violent caules may be fo pon erful as 
nearly to preclude all others. Occafional fa- 
mines may fometimes attack them in their \Nars 
of devaftation % their fatiguing predator) incur- 
fions, or from long droughts, and mortality of 
cattle; but in the common courfc of things 
the approach of poverty would be the fignal for 
a new marauding expedition; and the poor 
Kirgificn would cither return with fufficlent to 
^fupport him, or lofc his life or liberty in the at- 
tempt. He who determines to be rich or die, 
and docs not fcruple the means, cannot long 
live poor. 

The Kalmucks, who before their emigration 
in 1771 inhabited the fertile llcppcs of the 
Wolga under the protcflion of Ruflia, Ii\cd in 

•Decouv. RuCT.tom.ui.p 395»3g7, 399* ^ P*378* 

* Cette moUiludc dcvailc tout ce ijuj fe irourc fur fon paf« 
Cge, Jli emmenent arec eux rouue dchii*qa hi ne conj5ai- 
roent pas, el rcdnifcnt & TcfcIaTagc 1« femmes, let enfant, et 
Its hommes, qu’jfs n’ont pas maflacr^. iJ p 390 . 

TOL. I. M general 
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general in a different manner. They were not 
often engaged in any very bloody wars * ; and 
the power of the Chan being abfblutc’’, and the 
civil adminiftration better regulated than among 
the Kirglfiens, the marauding expeditions of pri- 
vate adventurers were checked. The Kalmuck 
women are' extremely prolific. Barren mar- 
riages are. rare, and three or four children arc 
generally fecn playing round every hut. From 
which it may naturally be concluded (Pallas ob- 
ferves), that they ought to have mutiplied greatly 
during the hundred and fifty years that they in- 
habited tranquilly the flcppcs of the Wolga, 
The reafons which he gives for their not having 
incrcafed fo’ much as might be expedled are, 
the many accidents occafioned by falls fromi 
horfes, the freqvfent petty wars between their 
different princes, and with their different neigh- 
bours ; and particulaly the numbers among the 
poorer clalTcs who die of hunger, of mifery, and 
every fpecies of calamity, of which the children 
are moft frequently the victims'. 

, It appears that when this tribe put itfelf un- 

' 0 ecou\ . RulTT tom. iii. p. 221. Tlfie tn6e Ts defcribeJ here 
un( 3 cr the name of To^ts, which was their appropriate 
appellation. The RufTians called them by the more general 
name of Kalmucks. 

‘‘Id. p.337. «lci. p. 319, 320, 321. 
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tier the protection of Ruflia, it had feparated 
from the SoongAres, and was by no means nume- 
rous. I'he pofTeffion of the fertile fteppes of the 
Wolga and a niore tranquil life foon increased 
it, and in 1662 it amounted to fifty thoufand 
families*. From this period to I//I, the time 
of its migration, it feems to have i^crca^cd^ery 
fiowly. The extent of pafturcs poflefled ^^ould 
not probably admit of a much greater popula- 
tion, as at the time of its flight from thefe 
quarters, the irritation of the Chan at the con- 
duCl of Ruflia was fccondcd by the complaints 
of the people of the want of pafturc for their 
numerous herds, this time the tribe 
amounted to bcts^ccn 55 and fio,6oo families. 
Its fate in this curious migration was what has 
probably been the fate of many other wandering 
hordes, who, from fcanty pafluVes or other 
caulcs of dlfcontcnt, have attempted to feck for 
frcih feats. Tlic march took place in the win- 
ter, ahd numbers pcrTlhcd on this painful jour- 
ney from cold, famine, and mifcr}\ A great 

•Dicouv.Rufr tom. m. (’.lit. Toote’i Vicxr of die 
Ruffian Umpire, \ol. 11. b. it. p-^ot Another inftanee of rap «] 
mcTCjfc prcfcnti i:fc?f tn a colony of bjpNsed Xaimucli, trho 
recenetl fioni Ituflu a fcttile ilidriA tofcule in. From 8595 . 
wluc’i W3J Hi nuinb-r tn l?54. il tncreafetl tn I771 to 
Ico'.e’i View o' the RuCLm toI 11 b 
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part wai cither killed or taken the Kirghlfcs; 
and thofe 'vvho reached their pl^cc of deftina- 
tioir, though received at' 6rft kindly by the 
Chinefe, were afterwards treated with extreme 
feverity *. 

Before this migration, the lower dafles of the 
Kalmucks had lived in great poverty and 
wretchednefs, and had been reduced habitually 
to make ufe of every animal, plant, or root^ 
from which it was pofliblc to extract nourilh- 
mcnt^ They very tcldom killed any of their 
cattle that were in health, except indeed they 
were ftolen, and then they were devoured im- 
mediately for fear of a difcovery. Wounded 
or worn-out horfes, and hearts that had died of 
any difeafe except a contagious epidemic, i 
Were conrtdercd as moft dcrtrablc food. Some 
of the pooreft Kalmucks would eat the moft 
putrid carrion, and even the dung of their cattle *. 
A great number of children perilhed of courfc 
from bad nourifhmcnt ^ Jn the winter all the 
lower clafles fuffered feverely from cold and 
hunger*. In general one third of their fheep, 
and often much more, died in the winter, in 

•Tooke’s ViewoftheRar.Emp.voI.Ji. b.Ii. p. 30,31. 
Dccouv. Ruf. tom. m p ai* •• Id. p 575, 276. 

-•Id p. 272, 273, 27.*, ^ Id. p.324, . la. p 310, 
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Ipite of all their care; and if a froft came late 
in the fcafbn •after rain and fno\r, fo that the 
cattle could not get at the grafs, the tnor- 
talitj’ among their herds became general, and 
the poorer claflcs Krerc expofed to inevitable 
famine \ 

Malignant fevers, generated principally by 
their putrid food and the putrid exhalations wth 
which they were furrounded, and the rinall-pox 
which is dreaded like the plague, fometimes 
thinned their numbers but in general it ap- 
pears that their population prefled fo hard againil 
the limits of their means of fubflftcnce, that 
^vant, >vith the difeafos ariflng from it, might 
be confidered as the principal check to their 
f increafe. 

A perfon travelling in Tartary during the 
fummer months would probably fee extenfive 
fteppes unoccupied, and grafs in profullon ipoil- 
ing for want of cattle to o?nfumc it. He would, 
infer, perhaps, that the country could fopport a 
much greater number of inhabitants, even fop- 
pofing them to remain in their foepherd ilatc. . 
But thib might be a hafly and unwarranted 
conclufion. A horfo or any other working ani- . 

•Dtosuv.Ruf. rom 111. p.a70. ^Id. p.311, 312, 3 i 3 ‘ 
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mal is laid to be Urong only in proportion to 
the llrcngtli of his weakeft part. . If his legs be 
flcndcr and feeble, theftrength of his body will be 
but of little confcqiicncc; or if he ^^ants power 
in his back and haunches, the ftrength which he 
may polTcfs in his limbs can nc\cf be called fully 
into adion. The fimc rcafoning mull be ap- 
plied to the po\Ncr of the earth to fupport living 
creatures. The profufion of nouriflimcnt which 
is poured forth in the Icalbns of plenty cannot 
all be confumed by the Icanty numbers that 
were able to fubfift through the fcafon of fear- 
city. ^ When human indullry and forcllght arc 
directed in the bed manner, the population that 
the foil can fupport is regulated by the average 
produce throughout the year ; but among ani- v 
mals, and in the uncivilized dates of man, it 
will be much below this average. The Tartar 
would find it extremely difficult to collcft and 
^carry with him fuch a quantity of hay, as would 
feed all his cattle well during the winter. It 
would impede his motions,’ cxpolc him to the 
attacks of his enemies, and an unfortunate day 
might deprive him of the labours of a whole 
^ dimmer, as in the mutual invafions which oc- 
cur it feems to be the univerfal pradlice to burn 
pud'deftroy all the forage and provifions which 

. cannot 
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cannot be carried away.* The Tartar, therc- 
’ fore, provides only for the moft valuable of his 
cattle during the winter, and leaves the reft to 
fopport thcmrelvcs by the foanty herbage which 
theycan pickup. This poor living, combined 
with the fevere cold, naturally deftroys a con- 
fidcrablc part of them.** The population of the 
tribe is meafured by the population of its herds; 
and the average numbers of the Tartars, as of 
the horfts that run wild in the deftrt, arc rc- 
prefled fo low' by the annual returns of the cold 
and fcarclty of winter, that they cannot con- 
fume all the plentiful offerings of fummer. 

Droughts and unfavourable feafons have, in 
proportion to their frequency, the fame cffcils ns 
, the winter. In Arabia* and a great part of 
Tart:\ry^ droughts arc not uncommon; and if 
the periods of their return be not above fix or 
eight years, tlie 'average population can never 

• On mit le feu a tout« fes iticulcs de bled cl de fourngc. 

•♦••Cenlcinquante \dbgfes egalcrocnl incendics. Memoircs 
da Baron dcTott, lorn. t. p.272. He ^ves a curious de- 
fcription of the detalUtion of a Tartir anny-, and of its fuf- 
fermgs in a vriater campaign. Cette joumee couta a Tarmee 
plus de 3,000 hommes, et 30,000 dievaux, qui penrent de 
frotd, p. 267, ‘•Dieonrcites RuGcs, vol. III. p.261. 

* Voy, de Volncy, t ol. t. c, 23. p. 353 . ^ Decouv. Ruff, 
tqm.i. p. 467. 11 p. 10, II, IS, &c. 
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much exceed what the foil can fupport during 
theic unfavourable times. This is true in every’ 
fituatlon ; but -perhaps in the fhepherd {hate, 
man is peculiarly expofed to be afifedlcd by the 
fcafons ; and a great mortality of parent ftock 
is an evil more fatal, and longer felt, than the 
failure of a crop of grain. Pallas and the other 
Kudian travellers fpcak of epizootics as very 
common in thefe parts of the world.* 

As among the Tartars a family is always ho- 
nourable, and women are reckoned very fcrvicc- 
ablc in the management of the cattle and the 
houfchould concerns, it is not probable that many > 
arc deterred from marriage, from the fear of 
not being able to fupport a family.** At the 
fame time, as all wives arc bought of their pa- ^ 
rents, it muft Ibmetimcs be out of the power , 
of the poorer cladcs to make the purchalc. 
The Monk Rubruquis, fpeaking of this cuftom, 
fays, that as parents keep all their daughters till 
they can fell them, their ipaids arc fometjmes 
%’cry dale before they arc married.* Among, 
the Mahometan Tartars, female captives would 

•Decouv, RulT, lorn. i. p.290, ii. p, ti, iv. p.3e4. 

*• Gcncal.Hift. of ilicTattaa, -vol.H. p. 407. * TnveUof 
^Vro. Robruquti in 1553. Harrii** CclkdJvn of Voy. b.i. 
c.li. p. 5O1. 
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fupply the place of , wives;* but among the 
pagan Tartars^ who make but little ufe of £la\ es, 
the inability to buy wives 'muft frequently 
operate on the poorer clafles as a check to mar- 
riage, particularly as their price would be kept 
up by the pra^Hce of polygamy among the rich.** 

The Kalmucks arc laid not* to be jcalous,e 
and, from the frequency of the venereal diftalc 
among them/ we may infer that a certain de- 
gree of promifeuous intcrcourfe pre\‘ails. 

On the whole therefore it would appear, 
that in that department of the fhepherd life 
which has been confidcrcd in this chapter, the 
principal checks which keep the population 
down to the level of the means of fubfiflcncc 
arc, rcflraint, from inability to obtain a wife, 
vicious cufloms with refpeft to women, epi- 
demics, wars, famine, and the difeafes arifing 
from extreme po\crty. The three firfl checks 
and the laft appear to have operated with much 
* lefs force among the fhepherds of the north of 
Europe. 

• Dcoout. Ru£r. torn m. p.413. ‘‘Pallas tales notice of 
thefcarcity of women, or the fopcnbundance of nulcs among 
the Kalmucks, notwlthlbinding the more conlHnt expofure of 
the male fsx to ercry kind of accident. Decouv. Rul^ tom. u«. 
p.320. *l)ccoav, Ruintoin. ui. p.339. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Checks Is Pepnhiihfs tn efi^erent pails 

X'liE parts of Africa vifitcd b)' Park arc dc- 
Icribcd by him as neither ancH cultivated nor 
Avcll peopled, lie found many extenfive and 
beautiful diftri^ls entirely dcftitutc of inhabit- 
ants ; and in genera^ the borders of the dilTcrcnt 
kingdoms ^vcre either very thinly peopled, or 
pcrfc<Slly deferted. The fvvampy banks of the 
Gambia, the Senega!, and other rivers towards 
the coaft appeared to be unfavourable to popu- 
lation, from being unhealthy ;* but other parts 
-Avcrc not of this dclcription ; and it was not 
poffiblc, ‘he fays, to behold the wonderful fer- 
tility of the foil, the vaft herds of cattle proper 
both for labour and food, and rcfledl on the, 
means which prefented tbemfelves of vail in- 
land navigation, without lamenting that a 
country fo abundantly gifted by nature fliould 
remain in its prefent lavage and rjcglecled 
flate. ' , , 

* Park’s Interior of Africa, c. p. 361. 410, 
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The caufes of this ncglc^led Hate cicarlv' ap- 
pear, howevee, in the difcription which Park 
' gives of the general habits of tlic negro na- 
tions. In a country divided into a thoufand 
petty Hates, ' moHly independent and jealous of 
each other, it is natural to imagine, he Hys, 
that wars frequently originate from very frivo- 
lous provocjitions. The \vars of Africa arc of 
two kinds, one called kill!, that which is openly 
avowed ; and the other, tcgrla, plundering or 
Healing. Thefe latter are vciy common, par- 
ticularly about the beginning of the dry Icafon 
when the labours of harvcH arc over, and pro- 
vifions arc plentiful. Thefe plundering ' c.xcur- 
Hons always produce Ipccdy rctalltatlon.* 

• The jnfecurity of property arifing from this 

conHant expofure to plunder, muH nccclTarily 
have a moH baneful effect on induHrj’. The 
dcleitcd Hate of all the frontier provinces fuf- 
liclcntly proves to what degree it operates. The 
nature of the climat* is unfavourable to the ex- 
ertion of the negro nations ; and, as there arc 
not many opportunities of turning to advantage 
the furplus produce of their labour, we cannot 
be furprifed that they Hiould in general content 
thcmfclvcs with culti\*ating only as much ground 
■ Park’s Afnea, c. wi«. p. a9i &: f«j. 
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as is ncccflary for their own fupport.* Thefe 
caufes appear adequately to account for the un- 
cultivated ftate 'cf the country. 

The wafte of life in thclc conftant wars and 
predatory incurfions rauft be confiderable ; and. 
Park agrees with Buflon in flating, that, inde- 
pendent of violent caufes, longevity is rare among 
the negroes. At forty, he fays, moft of them 
become greyhaired and covered with wrinkles, 
and but few, of them furvlve the age of fifty- 
five of fixty.*' BufFon attributes this ftiortnels 
of life to the premature intcrcourfc of the 
fezes, and very early and ezeeflive debauchery,* 
On this fubjc<£t perhaps he has been led into 
czaggerations ; but, without attributing too 
much to this caufe, it feems agreeable to the ^ 
analog)' of nature. tO fiippofc, that as the natives 
of hot climates arrive much earlier at maturity 
than the inhabitants of colder countries, they 
fhould allb perifh earlier. 

* Pjrk’s Afica, c. xxi. p, 2S0.* ’’ H. p. 28+. 

* L’afjgc premature dcs femmes eft puct-^etre la caufc de la 
LnCvete clelcur vie; Ics infans font U debauches, et fi .peu 
contrainis par Ics peres et meres, que des leur plus tendre 
jeuneffc ils fe livrent a tout ce que la nature leur fuggere, rien 
n’cft n rare que de trouver dans ce peuple quelque fille qui 
puifTc fe fouvenir du terns auquel ellc a ceCfte d’etre vierge. 
Hiftoire Naturcile de I’Hotnme, soLvi. p. 235. 5th edjt. 
l2mo.3t sols. 

, According 
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According to Buffon, the negro women are 
extremely prolific; but it appears -from Park, 
that they arc in the habit of fuckling their 
children two or three years, and as the hufband 
during this time devotes the whole of his at- 
terttion to his other wives, the family of each 
wife is fcldom numerous.* Polygamy is unU 
verfally allowed among the negro nations/ and 
confcquently without a greater fuperabundance 
of women than we have rcalbn to fuppofc, 
many will be obliged to live unmarried. This 
hardfhip will principally fall on the flaves, who 
according to Park arc in the proportion of three 
to one to the free men.* A maftcr is not per- 
mitted to fell his domcftic flares, or tho/e born 
,in his own houfc, except in cafe of famine, to 
fupport himfclf and family. Wc may imagina 
therefore, that he will not fufier them to in- 
creafe beyond the employment which he has: 
for them. The flavcs which arc purchafed, or 

• Park’i Africa, c. xx. p. 265. As the accounts of Park, 
and thofe on whicli Buffon !m founded his obfenrations, are 
probably accounts of dlSerent nations, and ccmlnUy at differ- 
ent periods, we cannot infer tliat cither is incorreft bteaufe 
they differ from each other ; but as far as Park’s obferv'ationa 
extend, they are certainly entitled to more crcJit than any of 
the travellers which preceded him. 

* Id. c. XX. p. 167. * Id. c. xaii p. 287. 
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the prlfoncrs taken in war, arc entirely at the dif- 
po/al of' t,heir mafters* They are often treated 
with extreme feverity, and in any fcarcity of 
women, arifmg from the polygamy of the free 
men, would of courlc be deprived of them with- 
out fcruplc. Few or no women, probably, re- 
main in a ftate of ftridt celibacy ; but in pro- 
portion to the number married, the flatc of ib- 
ciety docs not feem to be favourable to increafe. 

Africa has been at all times the principal mart 
of Baves. The drains of its population in this 
way have been great and conftant, particularly 
fmee their introdu^ion into the European co- 
lonies ; but perhaps, as Dr. Franklin obferves, 
it would be difficult to find the gap that has 
been made by a hundred years exportation of 
negroes which has blackened half America.^ 
For, notwithftanding this conftant emigration, 
the lofs of numbers from inceflant war, and the 
checks to increafe from vice and other caufes, 
it appears that the popiiiation is continually 
pafting beyond the means of fubfiftence. Ac- 
cording to Park, fcarcc years and famines are 
frequent. Among the four principal caufes of 
IJavery in Africa, he mentions, famine next to 

“ Park’s Africa, c xxu.p.288. iranklm’s Mifcell. p.g. 

war; 
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■vvar;* and the exprefs permiffion given to maf-. 
ters to fell thei?-domeftic Haves for the fupport 
of their famllj, 'which they arc not allowed to 
do on any Icfs urgent occalion,’* feems to imply 
the not unfrequent recurrence' of fevere .-want^ 
During a great fcarcity which lafted for three 
}cars in the countries of the Gambia, great 
numbers of people became Haves. Park was 
affured by Dr, Laidlcy, that at that time many 
frec-men came, and begged with great carneft- 
nefs to be put upon his Have chain to fave them 
from perhhing with hunger/ While Park was 
in Mandtng, a fcarcity of provifions w’ns.fe- 
vcrcly felt by the poor, as the following cir- 
cumftance painfully convinced him. Every 
'evening during his flay, he obferved five or fix 
women come to the Mania’s houfe, and receive 
each of tlicm a certam quantity of corn. Ob- 
“ ferve that boy,” laid the Manfa to him, 
pointing to a fine child about five years of age — 
his mother has foW him to me for forty days 
provifion for hcrfelf and the reft of her fa- 
“ mily. I have bought another boy in the 
“fame manner.**” In Soolccta, a fmall Jal- 
lonka village, Mr. Park was informed by the 

* Park's Africa, c. xTii, p* 295‘ 1*1 p. iSS. note. 

<JJ. 293 . < Id.c XIX p. 3fS. 
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mafter that he could furnifli no provlfions, as 
there had lately been- a great fcarcity in that 
part of the country. He aBured him, that be- 
fore they had gathered in their prefent crops, 
all the inhabitants of Kullo had been for twenty- 
nine days without tafting corn, during which 
time they had fupported themfelves entirely on 
the jcilow powder which is found in the pods 
of the nitta, fo called by the natives, a fpecics 
of mimofa, and upon the feeds of the bamboo 
cane, which, when properly pounded and drcll- 
ed, taftc very much like rice.* 

. It may be faid, perhaps, that as, according to 
Park’s account, much good land remains un- 
culth'atcd in Africa, the dearths nay be at- 
tributed to a want of people J but if this were 
the cafe, wc^can hardly luppofc that fuch num- 
bers Mould yearly be fent out of the country. 
W’liat the negro nations really want js fccurity 
of property, and its general concomitant, in- 
duftry; and without thclc, an incrcafe of peo- 
ple would only greatly aggra^ate their diftrcfTcs, 
If, in order to fill up thofc parts that appeared 
to 6 c •deficient in inhabitants, \vc were to flip- 
pofe a high bounty gi\cn on children, the cfleds 
■ Park’* Africa, c. xxv. p. 336 
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■would ' probably be, the incrcale of wars, the 
incrcafc of the exportation qf fla\cs, and a great 
incrcafe of mlfcry, but little or no real increafe 
of population. ‘ 

The cuftoms of fonic nations, and the pre- 
judices of all, operate in fomc degree like a 
bounty of this kind. The Shangalla negroes, 
according to Bruce, hemmed in on everj' fde 
by aftive and powerful enemies, and leading a 
life of feverc labour and of conftant apprehen- 
fion» feel but little defirc for women. It is the 
wife and not the man that is the cauft of their 
polygamy. Though they live in fepatatc tribes 
or nations, yet theft nations arc again fubdivided 
into families. In fighting, each family attacks 
and defends by itfelfi and theirs is the Ipoil and 
•plunder -who* take it. The mothers, therefore, 
ftnfible of the diftdvantages of a fmall family, 
ftek to multiply it by all the means in their 

* The two great requifift'S juft mentioned fora real mcreafc 
df population, namely, lecunty of property, and its natural 
concomitant, induftry, cooU not be expeiled to exift among 
the Negro nations while the traffic in flaves, on the coad, 
gave fucli conftant encourageAent to the plundering excor- 
lions which Park dercribes. Now that thn traffic is happily 
foon to be at an end, we may rationally hope that before the 
lapfe of any long period, future travellers will be able to gi^e 
us a more favourable picture of the ftatc of jbeietj* among the 
African nations, than that which bat been drawn by Pari. 
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power ; and it is by their importunity, that the 
hulband fufFcrs h'mfelf to be overcome.* The 
motives to polygamy ^among the Galla are de- 
feribed to be the fame, and in both nations the 
firft wife courts the alliance of a fecond for her 
huihand ; and the principal argument that the 
makes ufc of is, 'that their families may be 
joined together and be ftrong, and that her 
children, by being few in number, may not fall 
a prey to their enemies in the day of battle.** 
It is highly probable that this extreme defire of 
having large families defeats its own purpofe? 
and that the poverty and mifery which it oc- 
cafions caufc fewer children to grow up to ma- 
turity, than- if their parents confined their at- ^ 
tention to the rearing of a fmallcr number, 

Bruce is a great friend to polygamy, and dc-‘ 
fends it, in the only way in which it is capable 
of being defended, by aflerting, that, in the 
countries in which it principally prevails, the 
proportion of girls to bo^s bom, is two or three 
to one. A fafl fo extraordinarj', however, can- 
not be admitted upon the authority of thofe 
vague inquiries on Mhich he founds his opinion. 
That there arc confidcrably more \%omcn li^i^g 

* Drucc s Travel* to clifcorer the Source of the Nile, vol. il.' 
y- 55 ^- '' Il»ucc‘» Trateli to difcover the Source of 

the Nile, vol. ». p. 323. 
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than nicrl m thbfe climates, is In the highcft de- 
gree probable. Even in Europe, where it isknown 
with certainty that more boys are bom than 
girls, the women in general exceed the men in 
number ; and we may imagine, that, in hot 
and unhealthy climates, and in a barbarous fiate 
of fociety, the accidents to which the men arc 
expofed muft be very greatly increafed. The 
women by leading a more fedentary life, would 
fuffer lels from the dffe^ of a /corching fun 
atjd iwampy exhalations; they would in gc- 
tieral be more exempt from the diforders aris- 
ing from debauchery; but above all, they would 
cfcape in great meafurc the ravages of w’ar. In 
a flate of fociety in which hoftUitics never ccafe, 
the drains of men from this cauic alone muft 
occafion a great diljjroportion of the fexes, par- 
ticularly where it is the cullom, as related of 
the Galla in Abylhnia,* to maflacrc indiferimi- 
Jiately all the males, and fave only the marriage- 
able wromcn from the general deftru<5lIon. The 
actual difproportion of the fexes arifing from 
thefc caufes probably firft gave rife to the per- 
milTion of polygamy, and has perhaps contri- 
buted to make us more cafily believe, that the 
proportion of male and female children in hot 

•Bruce’* Travel* to 3jlcorcrlbe Source of the Nile, vol. iv. 
p. 4ti. 
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climates is very different from' what we have 
experienced it to be in the temperate zone. 

Bruce, with the ufual prejudices on this fub- 
jeft, feems to think that the celibacy of a part 
of the women is fatal ‘to the population of. a 
country. He obferves of Jidda, that, on ac- 
count of the great fcarcity of provifions, which 
■is the refult'of an extraordinary concourfe of 
people to a place almofl: deftitutc of the nccef* 
fanes of life, few of thc^ inhabitants can avail 
thcmfclvcs of the privilege granted by Mahbmpt. 
They cannot, therefore, marry more than 
one wife ; and from this caufe arifes, he fays, 
the want of people and the large number of 
unmarried women.* But it is evident, that the 
want of people in this barren fpot arifes fblcly 
from the want of provifions, and that if each 
man had four wives, the number of people 
could not be pc*rmancntly incrcafcd by it. 

In Arabia Felix, according to Bruce, where 
every fort of provifion is exceedingly cheap, 
where the fruits of the ground, the general food 
of man, arc produced fjsontaneoufly, the fup- 
port of a number of ivivcs cotls no more than 
that of fb many Haves or fervants. Their food 
is the fame, and a blue cotton fhlrt, a habit 
common to’ them all, is not more chargeable 
^ * i^n]cr,Tol. uc. li. p. 280. 
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^for tlic one than for the other. The confe- 
qucncc is, he ‘fays, that celibacy in women is 
prevented, and the number of people increafed 
in a fourfold ratio by polygamy, to what it is in 
thole countries that arc Monogamous.* And 
yet, notwithflanding this fourfold incrcalc, it 
docs not appear that any part of Arabia is really 
very populous. 

The effedt of polygamy JU increafing the num- 
ber of married women and preventing celibacy 
is beyond difpute ; but bov^ lar this may tend 
to incrcafe the adlual population, is a very dif- 
ferent confideration. It may perhaps contri- 
bute to prefs the population harder againft the 
limits of the food ; but the fqualid and hopclefs 
poverty which this occafions is by no means’ 
favourable to indulhy; and in a climate in 
which there appears to he many predifpoling 
caules of iicknefs, it is difficult to conceive that 
this fiatc of wrctchcdncfs does not powerfully 
contribute to the extraordinary mortality, which 
has been oblcrycd in Ibmc of theft countries. 

According to Bruce, the whole coaft of the 
Red Sea, from Suez to Babclmandel, is extremely 
unwholefome, but more cfperially between the 
tropics. Violent fevers, called there nedad, 
make the principal rigurc in this fatal lift, and 
* Brace, toI. i. c. xi, p* }, 
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generally terminate the ‘^thlrd day in death,* 
Fear frequently fejzes Grangers upon the firfl 
fight of the great mortality which they obferve 
on then: firft arrival. 

Jidda, and all thp p*arts of Arabia adjacent to 
the eaftern coaft of the Red Sea, are ir^ the fame 
manner very unwhqlefomfe.^ 

In Gondar fevers perpetually reign, and the 
inhabitants are all the colour of a corpfe,® 

In vire, one of the fineft countries in the 
world, putrid fevers of the very worfl: kind are 
almoft conflant.^ In the low grounds of Ab)f- 
finia, in general, malignant tertians occafion a 
great mortality.* And every where the fmall- 
pox makes great ravages, particularly among the 
nations bordering on Abylhnia, where it fbme- 
times cstinguiflies whole tribes.^ 

■The cfFcdl of poverty, bod diet, and its almoft 
'Conftant concomitant, want of clcanlinefs, in ag- 
gravating malignant diflcrqpcrs, is well known . 
and this kind of wrctchcdncfs feems generally 
to prevail. Of Tcbagafla, near Gondar, Bruce 
obferves.^that the inhabitants, notwithftanding 
fheir tlirccfold harvefh, arc mifcrably poor.* 
At Adowa, the capital of Ti^e, he makes the 

‘Bruct.Tol.iii p 33. p 379. iti p.178. 

^ Id p 153 * IJ.'ol IV p 12. * Id \ol III. c. til p 68 €. Tu. 
p. 17S. \ol. I. c. xm. p. 353. «ld. vol.m. c. vu p 105. 
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famp remark, and applies it to all the Abyfli- 
nian farmers. • The land is let yearly to the 
higheft bidder, and in general the landlord 
furnifiies the feed on condition to recei\e half 
of the produce; but'it is faid that he is a 
very indulgent maftcr who does not take another 
quarter for the rifle he has run ; fo that the 
quantity which comes to the fliarc of the huf- 
bandman is not more than fljfficicnt to afJbrd a 
bare fuftcnance to his wretched family. ‘ 

• The Agows, one of the moft confiderable na- 
tions of Abyflinia in point of number, arc de- 
feribed by Bruce as living in a flate of mifery 
and penury fcarcely to be conceived. ,Wc faw 
a number of women, he iays, wrinkled and fun- 
' burnt, fb as tcarcely to appear human, wander- 
ing about under a burning fun, with one and 
fometimes two children upon their backs^ ga- 
thering the feedb of bent grafs to make a kind 
of bread*. The Agow women begin to bear 
children at eleven j^cars old. They marry ge- 
nerally about that age, and there is no fuch 
thing as barrennels known among them.® Jii 
Dixan, one of the frontier towns of Abyfllnia, 
the only trade is that of felling children. Five 
hundred arc exported annually to Arabia ; and 

♦ Bruce, \ol. m. c. \ p. IJ4* ^ Id c xit p 738. 
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in times of fcarcity, Bruce obfcrves, four times 
that number.* * 

In Abyffinia polygamy does not regularly 
prevail. Bruce, indeed, makes rather a Grange 
aflertion on this Iulyc<5h, 'and fays, that though 
we read from the Jefuits a great deal about 
marriage and polygamy, yet that there is no- 
thing which may be averred more truly, than 
that there is no fuch thing as marriage in-Abyf- 
linia.’’ But, however this may be, it appears 
clear, that few or no women live a life of celi- 
bacy in Abyflinia, and that the prolific powers 
of nature arc nearly all called into adlion, except 
as far as they arc checked by promifeuous inter- 
courfe. This, however, from the Hate of man- 
ners deferibed by Bruce, muft operate very ' 
powerfully.* - 

The ci eck to population from war appears 
to be cxccflive. ^ For the laft four hundred ^xars, 
according to Bruce, it has never ccaled tq 
lay dcfolate this unhappy cOuntrj and the ia- 
vage manner in which it is carried on furround 
it with tenfold dcftru^lion. When Bruce firfl 
entered AbylTinia, he faw on every fide ruined 
Tillages deftroyed to the lowcft foundation by 
Has Michael in his march to Gondar.* In the 

• Bnice, vol. Ill, c. HI. p. 88. “ ^Idc. xi p So6. 

< Id. p. ^ Id.Tol. IV. p, II9, * Id. vol. HI. 

c. Ml. p 192. 
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courfe of the civil wars, while Bruce was in the 
country, he fa;^s, The rebels had begun to lay 
wafte DeWbea, and burnt all the Villages in 
** the plain, from Ibuth to weft; making it like 
** a defert between Michael and Fafil.****Thc 
king often afeended to the top of the tower 
“ of his palace, and contemplated -with the 
** greateft difpleafurc, the burning of his rich vil- 
** iages* in Demb‘ea.’** In another place, he 
lays, the whole country of Degwella, was to- 
'** tally deftroyed; men, women, and children 
were entirely extirpated without diftinftion 
** of age or fez ; the houles rafed to the ground, 
** and the country about it left as defblate as 
after the deluge. Thc%n!agcs belonging to 
the king \\crc as fevcrely treated ; a unhcrfal^ 
** cry -was heard from all parts, but no one dared 
** to fuggeft any means of help.*’*’ In Maitlha, 
'one of the pro\inccs of Abjflinia. he was told, 
that if ever he met an old man, he might be 
lure that he was a ftrangcr, as all th&t were na- 
tives died by the lancc joung.® 

If the piifurc of the ftatc of Ab^dTiriia drawn 
by Bruce be in any degree near the truth, it 
places in a ftrong point of mcw the force of 


• PruccfNTjl iv.c. V. p *i 5 * 

« Id c. I. p. 
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that principle of incrcafc, which preferves a po- 
pulation fully up to the level of*thc means of 
fubfillencc’, under the checks of war, pcftilcntial 
dlfcafcs, and promifeuous intcrcourfc, all ope- 
rating in an cxccflivc degree. 

The nations which border on AbyfTmia arc 
unlvcrfally fhort-lived. A Shangalla woman at 
twenty-two is, according to Bruce, more wrink- 
led and deformed by age than^is a European 
woman at fixty.* . It would appear, therefore, 
that, in all thefe countries, as among the nor- 
thena fiiepherds, in the times of their conftant 
emigrations, there is a very rapid fucccfllon 
of human beings, and the difference in the two 
inftanccs is, that our northern anceftors died 
,out of their own country, whcrca's thefe die at ' 
home. If accurate regifters of mortality were 
kept among thefe nations, I have little doubt 
that it would appear, that, including the mor- 
tality from Mars, i in 17 or 1 8 at the leaft dies 
annually, ihftead of i in 34 or 36, as in the ge- 
nerality of European ftates. 

The defeription which Bruce gives of fome 
parts of idle country, which he paficd through 
on hi'^ return home, prefents a pidlure more 
drtadful even than the ftate of Abyflinia, and 
* Brnce, vol. 11. p 559, 
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fliows, how little population depends on the birth 
of children, in*comparifon of the pro luAion of 
food, and of tbofe arcnmihnccs of mtural and 
political fituation which influence this produce, 
'' At half pad fl'c," Bruce fli^s, \%c armed 
at Gangana, a *\iHagc \^hofc mhabitaUi. Ind 
''all pcnflicd with hunger the "jear before, 
their wretched bones being all unburicd, and 
" fcattcrcd upon the lurface of the ground 
"where the village formerly flood Wc»cn- 
f* camped among the bones of the dead , no 
" ipacc could be found free from them 
Of another toun or Milage in his route he 
obfcr\cs, " ThcflrcngthofTciuaxNase^ horflr. 
"The reft of the inhabitants might be x2oo, 
" naked, milcrabk, and dcfpiciblc Anbs, hkc 
the red of thofc which hie in ullages'^*** 
" Such lias the ftatc of Tcun Its con/ecjucnce 
f* was onlj to renmn till the Dciicun Arabs 
"/liould rc/blic to ^t^ack it, when its cornfields 
*' being burnt and*deflrojcd in a night b; a 
f* multitude of horflmcn, the bones ot its in- 
habitmts fcattcrcd upon the earth would be 
“ all its rcfnain®, like thofc ot tlic mifcrablc vil- 
«« lage of Gariga n *'* 

p a53 
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There is no water between Tcawa and. 
Beyla. Once Ingedidema and* a number of 
** villages were fuppUed with water from wells, 
and had large crops of Indian corn Ibwn 
“ about their poffeffions. The curie of ^hat 
“ country the Arabs Davcina have deftroyed' 
** Ingedidema, and all the villages about it ; 
filled up their wells, burnt their crops, and’ 
expofed all the inhabitants to die by fa- 
“ mine.’** 

Soon after leanng Sennaar, he lays, " We 
“ began now to fee the cffcfls of the quantity 
“ of rain having failed. There w’as little corn 
** fo\\'n, and that fo late, as to be fcarcely above* 
" ground. It feems the rains begin later as 
** they pafs northward.* Many people were here 
employed in gathering grafs-lecds to make a 
very bad kind of bread. Thefe people appear 
** perfect Ikclctons, and no wonder, as they 1i%e 
** upon fuch fare. Nothing incrcalcs the dap- 
** gcr of travelling and prejudice againft llran- 
** gers more, than the Icarcity of proviGons in 
** the country through which you arc' to pals.* 

“ Came to Kitic, a ftraggling village about 
•• half a mile from the Nile, in the north of a " 

'■IJ.p.511. 

** large 
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lai-ge bare plain ; all pafturc, except the banks 
“ of the river* which arc covered with wood. 
" We now no longer fawany com fown. The 
** people here were at the iamc miferabifc cm- 
** ployment as thole we had feen before, that of 

gathering grafs-fccds,*** 

Under fuch circumflances of climate and po- 
litical fituation, though a greater degree of 
forefight, induftf)', and fecurity, might confidcr- 
ably better their condition, and incrcafc their 
population, the birth of a greater number of 
children without thefe concomitants would 
only aggravate their mifcry, and leave their po- 
pulation where it was. 

The fame may be faid of the once flourllhing 
and populous countrj' of Egypt. Its prefent dc- 
prefled Hate has not been caufed by the weak- 
ening of the principle of incrcafc, but by tl)c 
weakening of the principle of indufljij’ and fore- 
fight, from the infccuriiy of propertj' confequent 
on a moft tyrannical and opprcfilvc govern- 
ment. The principled of incrcafc in EgJ*pt at 
prefent docs all that is pofliblc for it to do. It 
keeps the population fully up to the Icsel of the 
means of lubfjtTencc; and, v^erc iG poxver ten 


*Bn:cr, r^I.ir.p. ^ 71 . 
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times gfeater than it really is, it could do no 
more. 

The remains of ancient works, the vaft lakes>‘ 
canaU*. and large conduits for water deftined to 
keep the Nile under control, fer\’ing as refer-* 
voirs to fupply a fcanty year, and as drains and’ 
outlets to prevent the fuperabundance of water 
in wet years', fufficiently indicate to us, that the 
ancients by art and induftry contrived to fer- 
tilize a much greater quantity of land from the 
overflowings of their river, tlian is dofte at pre-* 
fent ; and to prevent, in fomc mcafurc, the dif- 
trclTcs which are now fo frequently experienced 
from a redundant, or infufRcicnt inundation.* 
It is faid of the governor Petronius, that, cf- ^ 
fefting by art what was denied by nature, he 
caufed abundance to prevail in Egypt under the 
difadvantages of fuch a defleient inundation, as 
hadaUsays before been accompanied by dearth. ‘ 
A flood too great is as fatal to the hufbandman, 
as one that is deficient ; and the ancients had, in 
confcqucncc, drains and* outlets to spread the 
fupcrfiuous waters over the thirfty fands of 
Ljbia, and render exen the defert habitable. 
Thefe works arc now all out of repair, and by ill 

• Bruce, toI. iii. c. sc'n. p. 710. 
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management often produce mifchief inflead of 
good The caufes of this ncgleft, and confe- 
quentlj^ of the diminifhed means of fubfiftcncc, 
are obvioufly to be traced to the extreme igno- 
rance and brutality of the government, and the 
•wretched ftate of the people The Mamelukes, 
in whom the principal power refides, think only 
of enriching themlclvcs, and employ for this 
purpofc what appears to them to be the llmplefi: 
method, that of {ciztng wealth whcreier it may 
be found, of wrefting it by violence from the 
poffclTor, and of impofmg continually new and 
arbitrary contributions * Their ignorance and 
brutah^, and the conftant ftate ot alarm in 
■v.hich they Iwc, prevent them from baling any 
•>iews of enriching the country, the better to 
prepare it for tlicir plunder No public works 
therefore arc to be cxpe61ed from the govern- 
ment, and no induidual proprietor dares to un- 
dertake any improvement which miglit rmply 
the poflefilon of capital, as it would probably be 
the immediate fignal of his deftruflion Vnder 
fuch circumftanccs w c cannot be furpn/ed, that 
the ancient works arc ncglcAcd, that the foil is 
iff cuftiNated, and that ffic means ofiubiiilcncc, 
and confcqucntly the population, are greatly re- 
• \ OV3PC dc Vo!ne\, loTi i c xi p 170 
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duccd.. But fuch is the natural fertility of the 
Delta from the inundations of* the Nile, that 
even without any capita! employed upon the 
land, without a right of fucceflion, and confe- 
qucntly almoft without a right of property, it ftill 
maintains a confidcrablc population in propor- 
tion to its extent, fufficient, if property were 
iceurej and induftry well direfled, gradually to 
improve and extend the cultivation of the coun- 
try, and rcftorc it to its former ftatc of proipe- 
lity. It may be fatcly pronounced of Egypt, 
that it is not the want of population that has 
checked its indnflry, but the want of induftiy 
that has checked its population. 

The immediate caufes which keep down the 
population to the level of the prefent contracted 
means of>rubfiftcncc are hut too obvious. The 
peafants arc allowed for their maintenance only 
Sufficient to keep them alive.* A miferable fort 
of bread made of doura without leaven or fla- 
vour, cold water, and raw onions make up the 
wholg of thrir diet. Meat and fat, of which 
they arc paffiojiatcly fond, never appear but on 
great occaCwns, and among tlio/e who are more 
at their cafe. Their habitations are huts made 
of earth, where a ilranger would be fuffocated 

• Voyage de Voliwy, torn. i. c. xii. p. 173. 
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with the heat and fmokc; and where the dif- 
cafes that arc generated by want of cleanlinefs, 
by moifturc, and by bad nouriflimcnt, often \'ifit 
them and commit great ravages. To thefe 
phyfical evils are added a conftant (late of 
alarm, the fear of the plunder of the Arabs, 
and the vifits of the Mamelukes, the ipirit of 
revenge that is tranfmitted in families, and all 
the evils of a continued civil war.* 

In the year 1783 the pla^e was very fatal; 
and in 1784 and 1785 a dreadful famine reign- 
ed in Egypt, from a dchcicncy in the inundation 
of the Nile. Volncy draws a frightful pifturc 
of the mifery that was fuffered on this oecafion. 
The Greets of Cairo, which at firft were full of 
licggars, were foon cleared of all thefe olyc^b, 
who either perifhed or fled. A vaft number of 
unfortunate ^vTCtchcs, in order to efcape death, 
Iprcad thcmfclvcs over all the neighbouring 
countries, and the towns of Syria were inun- 
dated with Egj'ptlan#. The ftrccts and public 
places were crowded with extenuated and dying 

* Volncy, tom. i. c. lii. p.i/J- Tim tkeich o^t^e ftate of tlie 
pcafantry in Cgypl given hy VeJney feem» to be nearly c6n- 
firroed by all other witen on lh»»fob;e£l; anJ pauicubrly 
in a valuable paper intilled, Cei^UraUtni ghtrj'ts furVA^t- 
eaU:t't dt /vr L. Ftjnur. (Mciaow fur TEgypte# 

%om. ir. p. 1.) 
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■Jkclctons. All tHc moft revolting modes df ia-, 
tlsfyin'g the cravings of hungcriwcrc refofted to ; 
the moll: idlfguftihg food was devoured 'with 
cagearnefs; and Volncy mentions the having 
Icon, under the walls of ancicnt'Alexaridria, two 
mife'rable wretches feated on the carcafe of ’a 
camel, ;and difpuiing with 'the'dogs ’its putrid 
flcfii. The depopulation of the two years was 
eftimated at one lixth of all the inhabitants.' 

• Voy. de Volncy, tom. i. c. xU. f. U, j . 
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CHAP. IX. 


y the Chech to Popalollon in Sibena, Northern and Southern. 


The inhabitants of the moft northern parts of 
\fia fubfift chiefly by hunting and fifiiing; and 
-ve may flippofe, therefore, that the checks to their 
ncrcafc arc of the fame nature as thofe which 
irevail among the American Indians; except 
hat the check from war is conflderably le^, 
mdthc chcclc from famine perhaps greater than 
n the temperate regions of America. M. de 
IfCflcps, M'ljo tra>cllcd from Kamtfehatka to 
’cterfburg with the papers of the unfortunate 
.’droufe, draws a melancholy piflure of the mi- * 
cry that is fometimes fufTcred in this part of 
he world from a fenreity of food. He obrcf\e3> 
vhilc at Holchcrctdc, a village of Kamtfehatka, 

* very heavy rains arc injurious in tins country, 

‘ bccaufcthcy occation floods, which dri\c the 

* flfli from tlie rivers. A famine, the mofldif- 
** trefling to the poor Karntfcluidilcs, is the rc- 
** fult, ns it happened laft }car in all the \ iflagts 
** along the ‘weftern coaft of the pcninfula. 

This dreadful calamity occurs fo frequently 
in this quarter, that the inhabitants arc ob- 
•* hged to abandon their dwellings, and re-'iir 
m o a “ wth 
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“ with their families to the borders of the Kamt- 
fchatka river, where they ho})C to find better 
“ rcfourccs, fi(h being more plentiful in •this’ 
river. Mr. KaflofF (the Iluffian officer who 
conduced Mr. dc Lefieps) had intended to 
“proceed along the wcllcrn coaft;. but the 
new's of this famine determined him contrary 
“ to his vviflies to return, rather than be driven 
“ to the neceffity of flopping half w’ay, or 
“ pcrifhing with hunger/** ^ Though a differ- 
ent route was purfued, yet in the courfe of the 
Journey almofl all tlic dogs w'hich drew the 
fledges djcd for want of food ; and every dog, 
asfoonas he failed, w'as immediately, devoured 
by the others.^ 

Even at Okotfk, a townofconfiderablctradcr' 
the inhabitants wait with hungry impatience 
for the breaking up of the river Okhota in the 
fpring. When M. dc Lefleps w'as there, the 
flock of dried fifli was nearly cxhauflcd. Meal 
was fo dear that the comoion people ■were un- 
able to purchafe it. On drawing the feine pro- 
digious numbers of fmall filli were caught, and 
the joy and clamour redoubled at the fight. 
The moft familhed were firft ferved. M. de 
^Leffeps teelmgly fays, ** I could not refrain from 
_ • Tra^cls in Kamtfclmka, >ol.’x. p, 147, 8vo. Eng. tranf. 
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tears on perceiving the raveiiournefs of thefc 

poor crcaturis;^^*^wholc families contended 
" for the fifli, 'which were devoured raw before 
** my eyes."* 

Throughout all the northern parts of Siberia, 
the fmall-pox is' very fatal. In Kamtfchatka, 
according to M. de Lefleps, it has carried off 
three fourths*’ of the native inhabitants. 

Pallas confirms this accountt and, in dcfcrlb- 
ingthe Oftiacks on the Obi, who live nearly in 
the fame manner, obferves, that this difbrdcr 
makes dreadful ravages among them, and may 
be confidered as the principal check to their m- 
creafe.* The cxtraordiuary mortality of the 
fmall-pox among thefc people is very naturally 
accounted for by the extreme heat, filth, and 
putrid air, of their underground habitations. 
Three or four Oftlack families arc crowded to- 
gc*khcr in one yourt, and nothing can be fb dif- 
guftlng as their mode of Jiving. They never 
wafii their hands, anti tlic putrid remains of the 
filh, and the excrements of the children, arc 
never cleared away. From this dc/cription, fays 
Pallas, one may cafily form an idea of the llcnch,' 
the foetid N’apours, and Immidity of thclryourts.^ 


• Trareh ia Kamifchuka, »ol. ii. p ^52, 25J. 

W. %'o!. I. p. 128. * Voy. JcPalbj, tom.jv.p 68.412. 

^ *oU. 17S8, Pjrjs, * Voy.dc PollaJ, tom. ir. p <^ 0 * 
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They have fcldom many children. It Is a rarer, 
thing to ice three or four in one*family. The 
rcafon- which Pallas- gives is> that fo many die 
young on account of their bad nouriflimcnt.*. 
To this, perhaps, fliould bo added the Hate of 
mifcrable and- laborious fervitude to which tlio 
women- ^arc condemoed,'* which- certainly pre- 
vents them from being prolific. 

I The Samoyedcs, Pallas thinks, arc not quite 
fo dirty as the Oftiacks, bccaufc they arc- more 
in motion during- the winter in huntings but 
he dpfctibes.thc Hate of the women umongft- 
them ns a Hill- n^orc- wretched and laborious fer-, 
vitude and confcquehtly the check to popu- 
lation froth this caufc' -yvould be, greater. 

- MoH'of the natives of the/c inbofpitable re--''^- 
giofls livencarty intbc -fiime mifcrable manner, 
which it.\yould be therefore mere repetition 
to dcfcribe. From what, has been iaid, we 
form an' idea of the principal checlcs that keep 
the adlual- population, down to the level of the - 
• fcanty. means of -fubfiftcnce which thefc dreary 
pountrjes affords, , 

. In fomc of the fouthern parts of Siberia, and 
in the diflridls adjoining the Wqlga, the Ruffian 
. travellers dcfcribe the Ibil to be of extraordinary 
_ fertility.. It confifts in general of .a fine black 

'*rd.-p.73. ' JlJ/p.ffb 

* ' rnoulcl 
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and the rcafon why population goes on flowly 
in thefc countries is, that the fmull demOnd for 
labour prevents that diftributlon of the produce 
of the foil, which, while the divifions of land re- 
main the fame, can alone make the lower claflcs 
of fociety partakers of the plenty which it affords. 
The mode of agriculture is deferibed to be ex- 
tremely (imple, and to require very few labour- 
ers. In fome places the feed is merely thrown 
on the fallow.* The buck-wheat is a common 
culture ) and though it is town very thin, yet 
one ibwing 'will laff fire or fix years, and pro- 
duce every year twelve or fifteen times the ori- 
ginal quantity. i The iced which falls during the 
time of the harveft is fufficient for the next year, 
and it is only ncccfiary to pafs a harrow once ^ 
over it in the fpring. And this is continued till 
the fertility of the foil begins to diminiih. It 
is obfer\’cd, very juftly, that the cultivation of 
no kind of grain can ib exactly fuit the indolent 
inhabitants of the plains of •Siberia.*’ 

With fuch a tyftcm of agriculture, and with 
few or no manufactures, the demand for labour 
muft be very cafily latisficd. Corn will un- 
doubtedly be very cheap ; but labour will be In 
proportion ftill cheaper. Though the iarmer 


■ Voy. Js Pallas, lorn. 1 . p. 250. 

> Ptfcouv. Ruin %ol. ir. p. 3*9. 8vo. 4 voli. reme. 
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may be able to provide an ample quantity of 
food for his o\Vn children, 3'ct the •wages of his 
labourer will not be iiilHcicnt to enable him 
to rear up a family ‘with calc. 

If, from obferving the deficiency of popula- 
tion, compared with the fertility of the foil, we 
were to endeavour to remedy it by giving a 
bounty upon children and thus enabling the 
labourer to rear up a greater number; what 
would be the conlcquencc? Nobody would want 
the work of thefe fupemumcrary labourers that 
were thus brought into the market. Though the 
ample fubfiflcnce of a man for a day might be 
purchafed for a penny, yet nobody will gi\e 
thefe people 'a farthing for their labour. The 
farmer is able to do all that he wiflics, ail that 
he thinks nccefiary in the cultivation of the 
foil, by means of his own family, and‘thc one 
or two labourers which he might have before. 
As tlicfc people, therefore, can give him no- 
thing that he wants, it is not to be expefled 
tliat he fliould overcome Ins natural indolence, 
and undertake n larger and more troubiclomc 
concern, merely to' preside them gratuitouny 
with food. In fuch a ftatc of things, when the 
> cry fmall demand for manufafluringlabour is /a- 
tbfied, what arc the reft to do ? They .arc, in fa^l. 
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as completely -without tl^c means fubfifttnce 
as if theywcrc living ujion a barren fand. They 
mull either emigrate to Ipmc place ^whcrc their 
w'ork is wanted, or pcrifli miferably^of poverty, 
Slfould they be prevented f^Qtn^ fufFcring this 
laft ertremity by^a fcanty fubfiftence given to 
them, in confequentc of^ a fcanty and only oc- 
cafional ufc of their labour, it is^ evident that 
though thcy,might exift thcmfelycs, thcyw’ould 
not be in a capacity to marry and continue to 
inpreafe. the populappp. 

It w ill probably be faid, tha^t if there -were 
much ^ood land unufed, new fettlcmcnts and 
di' ifions would of courfe take plage, and the 
tcdundnnt population would raife its own food. 
But though tlicrc arc many countries where goo^' 
land remains uncultivated, there arc very fevy 
where it may be obtained by the firft per- 
ibn wbo choofes to occupy it. Even were this 
the ca^c, all the obflaclcs to a rapid incrcaic of 
population would not be immediately removed. 
The fupernumcrary labourer whom I have 
dcfcribcd a^ earning only a bare fubfiftcncc, 
would find it difficult to coIlc6l fuch funds as 
would enable him to build a lioufc, to purcKafe 
llock and utenfils, and to fubfift till he could 
bring bis new land into proper order, and 
obtain an adequate return. Even the chil- 
3 dren 
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dren of the farmer, when ^own up, would 
not cafily profidc thefc neceflary^ funds. In 
a* ftate of focicty where the market for corn, 
is extremely narrow, and the price •very Jaw, 
the cultivators are always poor; ,and though 
they may be able amply to provide for their 
family in the limple article ofj food; yet 
they cannot realife a capital to divide among 
their children, and enable them to undertake 
the cultivation of frclh land- Though this nc- 
ceflary capital might be very fmall, yet even this 
fmall fum the tarroer perhaps cannot acquire; 
for when he grows a greater quantity of corn 
th**!! ufual, he finds no purchafer for it/ and 
canifbt convert it into any permanent article 
.•'^vhich will enable any of hi» children to corn- 
mand an equivalent portion of fub'ilence 
or hbour jn fut’irc,*' He often, therefore, 
contents Iiimfelt with growing only’ what is 
fuihcient fi^r the immediate demands of his fa- 
mily, and the narrqvv market to which, he 13 

•-11 7 a fort peu ds debit flans Ic pays, parce qi e Ic pljpart 
das hab tans font cult valeors etclexcni cut raemss «las brfli- 
aux. Voj . dc l^llas, ton. iv. p.^. 

In iiJti non to ilic caules here m'‘nti 3 ned, I hai-e latelr 
been inlonrcd that one of the pnnctpa! reafons s\lu large 
trsCls of nch land lie uncoltivated in this part of the w orld 
IS ihc fivaim of lo-ufls vtlncli at certain fcafons covers thefe 
diftnifls, and from the ra ■ages cf uhtcit it is impo'IjMe to pro- 
tect the riling crop. 


accullomcd. 
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occuftomcd.- And if he has a' large IfamilT, 
many of his children probably fail into the rank' 
of labourers, and then further increafe is checked, 
as in the cafe of the labourer before defcribed, 
by a want of the means of fubfiftence. ■ 

' It is not therefore a direiS encouragement to 
the procreation and rearing of children that is 
wanted in thefe countries, in order to increafe 
their population ; but th'e creation of an effec- 
tual demand for the produce of the foil, by pro- 
moting the means of its diftribution. This can 
only be’cffeacd either by the introdudion ofma- 
nufaflurcs, and by infpiring the cultivator with a 
tafle for them ; or by aflifting new colonifts and 
the children of the old cultivators with capital 
to enable them to occupy fiicceflivcly, and bring ' 
into cultivation all the land that is fit for it, and 
thus enlarge the internal market. 

The late Emprefs of Ruflia adopted both • 
thefe means of increafing the population of her 
dominions. She encouraged both manufadu- 
rers and cultivators; and furniflicd to foreigners 
of cither defeription capital free of all intereft 
for a certain term of years." Thefe svell-di- 

reeled 

• 1 ootc $ \ lew of tljc RuHian Empire, ^ ol. ii. p. 142. The 
principal ffTea, pcrhapi of ihsfc importationt of foreigners 
xos the nurodudlton of fr« men tnflead of Biva, andof Ger- 
man mJullry innod of RuCtan iiidoltnce , but the Introduc- 
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redled efforts, added to what had been done by 
Peter I, had, a§ might be cxpc<ftcd, a confider- 
able cffe£l j and the Ruffian territories, par- 
ticularly the Afiatic part of them, which had 
flumbered for centuries \\ith a population nearly 
ilacionary, or^ at mofl: incrcafing very languidly, 
feem to have made a fudden ftart of late years. 
Though the population of the more fertile pro- 
vinces of Siberia be ftill.very inadequate to the 
richne/s of the foil ; yet in ihme of them agri- 
culture flourifljes in no inconhdcrable degree, and 
great quantities of corn are grown. In a gene- 
ral dearth which happened in the pro- 
vince of ifetffi* was able, notwithffanding a 
fcanty harveft, to fupply in the ufual manner 
the foundries and forges of Ural, befide pre- 
ferving frotn the horrors of famine all the 
ncighbounug provinces.* And in the territory 
of Krafnoyarlk, on the (horcs of thcycniffey, in 
fpitc of the indolence and drunkennefs of the 
inhabitants, the abundance of corn is lb great 
that no inftance has ever been known of a ge- 
neral failure.'' Pallas juftly oblcrvcs, if we con- 
lider that Siberia not two hundred ^cars ago 
non of that pan of cipua! which confiUs in machinery «ouIi 
he a %ery great point, and the clicapnels of manufaGurfi. 
would foon gbe the cultivators a taflc for them. 

» Voy. de Pallas, tom. »i. p. lo. 

^ Vo}. de Pallas, tom »r. p 3, 


W'as 
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was a %vildcrncrs utterly unknown^ and in point 
of population was even far behind the almoft 
defert trafts of North America, we may juftly 
be a(lom(l\cd at^thc preient ftatc of this part of 
the world and at the multitude of its h uffian 
inhabitants, who in numbers greatly exceed the 
natives.* 

When Pallas was in Siberia, ‘ provifions ‘in 
thclc 'fertile diftridts, particularly in the envi- 
rons of Krafnoyarik, were moft extraordinarily 
cheap. A pood, or forty pounds, ofVht-atcn 
flour, ^vas fold for about twopence halfpenny, 
an os for five or fix flrillings, and a cow for 
three or four,'’ This unnatural chespnefs, owing 
to a want of vent for the produ(fts of the foil, 
'v>as perhaps the principal check to in- 
duftry. In the period which has ftnee elapfed^ 
the prices have rifen confidcrably ;* and we may 
conclude, therefore, that the objeefl; wanted has 
been'in a great meafurc attained, and that'the 
population proceeds with rapid ftridcs. 

Pallas, howeser, complains, that the* inten- 
tions of the emprefs rcfpedling the peopling of 
Siberia were not always well fulfilled by her 
fubordinatc agents, and that the proprietors to 
whofe care this was left often fent off colonlfts, 
in e\ cry refpeit unfit for the purpofe, in regard 

• I <1 p 6. Td p 3 

‘Tooke’s Vicv/ of Uic Raflian Empire, lol. in* p. 239. 
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to age, dlfcafe, ^ild want of induftrioiis habits.* 
■Even the German Settlers in the diftri<^ near 
the Wolga are, according to Pallas, deficient 
in this laft pdlnt,^ and this is certainly a mod 
'elTcntial one. It may indeed be fiifcly aflerted 
that the importation ‘of indUftry is of infinitely 
more confequence to the population of a coun- 
tr}‘, than the importation of 'men and women 
confidered only with regard to numbers. Were 
'ir'poffible at oiice to change tlje habits of a 
whole people, ' and to dircei its induftry at pica- 
lure,' rto government would ever be reduced to 
^the necefiity of encouraging foreign fctticrs. 
But to change long-cxifting habits is of all cn- 
terprilcs the mod difficult. Many years mud 
’“clapfc under the mod fa\onrable circumdanccs, 
‘before the Siberian boor unll pollefs the induftry 
and aclivity of an Englifli labourer. And though 
the Ruffian government has been inceflant in its 
'endeavours to convert the paftoral tribes of-Siberia 
'to agriculture ; yet many obftinately perfid in 
bidding defiance to any attempts that can be 
made to wean them from their injurious fioth.' 

Many other obftaclcs concur to prevent that 
rapid growth of the Ruffian colonics which the 
procreatEc power would permit. Some of the 
low-countries of Siberia arc unhealthy from the 
* Vof. Js Pallis, toTj. r. p. 5 . Id. p. 2 J3* 

‘ TooJce't RuEan Empire, tol. i«. p 3*3- 

number 
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Of (he Ckccht to Pcpvlmieu in 
in\imb:;r of mardics which tlicy contain.* r.nd 
great and wafting epizootic? arc.frccjucnt amnng 
the cnttk.‘' In the neap the Wolga# 

though tlic foil is naturally rich, yet droughts 
arc ft) frcijxicnt, that there is fcldom more than 
one good harveft out of tlircc.* ■ The colonifts 
• of Saratof, after they had been ibtticd for fomc 
.years, were obliged to remove on this account 
to other diftri<fts, and the whole expenfe of 
building their houfts, amounting to above a 
million of rubles, was remitted to them by the 
Emprefs/ For purpofes citlicr of f{irct}'.or con- 

■ * Voy. <Ie Pallas, tom. iu. p. i6. Thougli m couturici 
tshere tlie procreatUe power is never fully calleil into afllon, 
vnliealtliy rcafons and epidemics lta\e but little e/TcdV on the 
average population ; jet in new colonies which arcdiETcrenlly'' 
ctrcutnflanceJ in this rcfpe6k, they materially impede iti 
, progrefs. This point is not fnfiiciently undcrflootl. If in 
countries tvliich were either ftaiionary or incrcafing very 
flonly, all the immediate checks to population, which 
had been obfcr\cd, were to continue in force, no abundance 
of food could materially incrcafejhc number of people. But 
the prccife way in which fuch'an abundance operates is by* 
diminifhing the immediate checks which before prevailed. 
Thofe, howescr, which may remain, either from the diffi- 
culty of changing habits,, or from any unfarourable clrcum- 
tfaiices tn tiic loif or climate, will lliTl contfnne to operate 
m preventing the procreative power from producing its fuil 
efiefV. ^ . 

■'Id. p.17. tom.v. p. 41X, < Id p. 252 ct fetj. ' ' 

■* Tooke’s Ruffian Hmptre, vol. 11. p. 245. 
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vcnicncc/the houfcs offca’ch'cdlonj arc-all 'builc^ 
contiguous] or nearly- ro,''andlnot fcattcrcd'^ibblit 
upon the different forms.*!. ‘Au-want'orroom is 
in confequcnce fo’on' felbj'in* the ‘<immediac<f 
neighbourhood oF the Tillage/ \yhilc'thc diftant 
grounds remain in a ftate of very imperfc^l cul- 
tivation. On obferiing 'tllis^in ^tlic colony of 
Kotfchcliiaia, Pallas propped that a certain part 
fliould be removed by the Emprels to other dif- 
trifts, that the remainder might be left more at 
their cafe*. This propofol foems to prove tliat 
fpontancous diilfions'of this kind did not 
often take place, and that the children of tlitf ^ 
colonifos might not always find an caly mode of 
fettling thcmfclvcs, and rearing up'frcfh fa- 
milies. In the flourifhing colony of the hlora- 
vian brethren in Scrcpla, it is foid that the 
young people cannot marry without the confent 
of their priefts; and that their confent is not in 
general granted till late.** It would appear, tiicrc- 
forc, that among thc^bfoaclcs to the incrcafo of 
population, even in thefonew colonics tlic prc% cn- 
tivc chccl: has its fharc. Population can nc\ cr in- 
crcafo with great rapidity but when the real price 
of common labour is very high, as in America; 
and from the foatc of fbeiety in this part of the 

• Voy. ds Pallat, tom. T p. 253. * IJ p 175- 

• • 'VdL. I. ^ IlulTian 



RufTun tciTitnrict, ami the confcqiicnt want of 
a jiwj'cr tent for the prwlucc of inihifirj', tbit 
cflcct, whii’h ufualle acfompanirs new colonici, 
anil ii clTcnlial to their rapid growth, dtKi not 
taVc place in anj confidenbk degree.' 

• 0\h(t cjufrt njy foftfwt i I tffitf 'll J 

r'jrjji, ktI’kIi nit t><m rv-fi.rj |iy I’aJJ t. In 
it !c ciTfueJ, **»tS rrji'J ti» j’l iSe l*n(T:Jjtc tf 

to «} <h I <iiNf KsJ ttf fltsM I'Jtc RXafK'rt 

totn-ftrt’*), t'jsJ M it 't imprfTlfe loafcrtum il»f 

eittnt 10 wJ)K*i rt<’i »n! l*e of lire n{fu.'e 

finctrj’irr %») jc'i »t »Vpf'’«, no afcur»*f Infc'eror* 

rtfji'i'.in* t‘»f Ss''ij»l (iff of foj can l< i^fawn frem 

j»f. 'J lx r*^**'^'* »" *"°‘^'^'**''* *'*****^ 

nsY to t< t! f (i ne at in liM, jtl if ility art 

JiTcntil |1><* toic of incrrafc m each »iH, of enutfe, 

Ixsi dtfTrtciit at r*^'* ihcrtfore, »,• 

tf» p n xrcJ St in {■IiyfiCjl inquMict t th.t n, f ifi li> oKferte llie 
(jOif 3 I'J thfn srcoufit fjr t» cm from ll|i» UQ hjlili ih»l can 
hf co’’<£li«l 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Chtciiia fipulatua intheTurhJh Dominions andPerJsa, 

In' the Afiatic parts of the Turklfh dominions 
it will nqt be difficult, from the accounts 
of travellers, to trace the checks to population 
and the caufes of its prclcnt decay ; and as there 
is little difference in the manners of the Turks, 
whether they inhabit Europe' or Afia, it will not 
be worth while to make them the fubje^l of 
diftiniff confidcration. 

The fundamental caufc of the low ffate of 
population in Turkey, compared with its cjttenc 
of territoryj is undoubtedly the nature of the 
government, -Its tyranny, its feeblenefs, its 
bad laws, and woric admfniftratron of them, 
with the confequ^t inlccurity of property, 
throw luch obftacles in the vray of agriculture 
that the means of fubfiffcnce arc nccclTarily'de- 
creafing yearly, and with them, of courfe, the 
number df people. The miri, or general land- 
tax paid to the fultan, is in itfclf moderate*; 

^Voy. dc Volney, tom, ii. c. xixviup. 373 (8vo. 1787.) 
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but by abufcs inherent in the Turkifli govern- 
ment, the pachns anti their agents Jiavc found 
out the means of rendering it ruinous. Though 
they cannot abfolutcly alter the impoft winch 
has been cftablidicd by the fultan, they have 
introduced a multitude of changes, which %vith- 
out the name produce all the cffcfls of an aug- 
mentation.* In Syria, according to Volncy, 
having the greateft part of the land at thtir dif- 
poHil, they clog tlieir conceflions with burden- 
fomc conditions, and cxa^l the half, and fomc- 
times even two-thirds of the crop. When the 
harveft is» over, they ca\il about loflcs, and as 
they have the power in their hands, they carry 
. oft* what they think proper. If the fcalbn fail, 
they ftill exa£l the fime fum, and expofe every 
thing that the poor peafdnt pofTcfTes to fale. 
To thcle conftant opprellions arc added a thou- 
sand accidental extortions. Sometithes i whole 
•village is laid under contribution for' fomc real 
or imaginary olTencc. Arbitrary prefents arc 
exadted on the acceffion of each governor ; graft, 
barley, and ftraw, are "demanded for his horle|; 
and commiffions are multiplied,' that the foldiers 

who carry the 'order? may live upon the ftarv- 

» . •- 1 i ? .-ij 

* Voy. de Volncy, tom. ii. c. xifvu. p. 373. ^Svo. 1787.) 
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ing pea^nls, -whom they treat -with the moft 
brutal infolencc and injuftice.* 

The conCcqucncc of the/c depredations is that 
the poorer clafs of inhabitants, ruined, and un- 
able any longer to pay the mjri, become a bur- 
den to the ^illagc, or fly into the cities; but 
the miri is unalterable, and rhe flim to be levied 
muft be found fomewherc. The portion of , 
thofe who arc tlius dri\cn from their homes falls 
on the remaining inhabitants, whole -burden, 
though at firfl light, now becomes infupport- 
able. If they fliould be vifited by two years of 
drought and famine, the whole village is ruined 
and abandoned; and the tat which it, fliould 
ha\c paid is lc\icd on the neighbouring lands. ^ 
The fame mode of proceeding takes place 
with regard to thu tax on the Chriftians, which 
has been railed by thc/e means from three, five, 
and eleven, piaftres, at wliich it was firft fixed, 
to thirty-fi'C and forty, which abfoluttly iro- 
povcriftics thofe on whom it is. lc^icd, and 
•obliges them to Ica^c the country. It has been 
remarked that thefe cxa<5iions have made a ra- 
-pid progrefs during the laft forty jears, from 
■i>hicJj time arc dated the decline of agriculture 

• Vo). Voloey, tom ii. c. xxiltii. 

“ c. xx\r« p. 375. 
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the depopulation of the country, and the dimi- 
nution in the quantity of fpccle carried into Cont 
ftantinoplc.* 

The pcafants arc every where reduced to a 
little flat cake of barley or doura, onions, lentils, 
and water. Not to lofe any part of their corn, 
they leave in it all forts of wild grain, which 
often produce bad confequcnccs. In the moun- 
tains of Lebanon and Nablous, in time of dearth; 
they gather the acorns from the oaks, which 
they cat after boiling or roafting them on the 
alheg.** 

• By a natural confequcnce of this mifery, the 
art of cultivation is in the raofl deplorable Hate* 
The hufbandman is almod without inftruments* 
and thofe he has arc very bad. His plough is 
frequently no more than the branch of a tree cut 
below a fork, and ufed without wheels. The 
ground is tilled by affes and cows, rarely by 
oxen, which would bclpcak too mucli riches. 
In the diftriAs expofed to the Arabs, as in Pa- 
Icftinc, the countryman muft fow with his muf- 
Icct in his hand ; and Icarccly docs the com 
'turn yellow before it is reaped and concealed in 
fubtcrrancous caverns. As little as pofllblc is 
■ Voy. dc Volney, Toro U. ch. XxxvH p. yj6, 

377. 
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employed for feed com, becaufe the pcafants 
fow no more than is barely neceflary for their 
fubfiftcncc. Their whole induftry is limited to 
a fupply of their immediate wants ; and to pro- 
cure a little bread, a few onions, a blue Ihirt, 
and a bit of woollen, much labour is not ne- 
ceflary, The pcafant lives therefore in dif- 
** trefs; but at leaft'he does not enrich bis ty- 
** rants, and the avarice of dcfpotifm is its own 
" punifhment.*’* 

This piflure which is drawn by Voincy, in 
deferibing the ftatc of the pcafants in Syrian 
feems to be confirmed by all the other traveh 
lers in thefe countries ; and, according to Eton^ 
it reprefents very nearly the condition of the 
pcafants in the greateft part of the Turkifh do- 
minions.* Univcrfally, tbc ofBces of every de- 
nomination are fet up to public fale, and in the 
intrigues of the feraglio, by w'hich the di/po/al 
of all places is regulated) every thing is done by 
means of bribes. pachas, in confcqucnce, 

who are fent into the provinces, exert to the 
utmoft their power of extortion ; but arc alwa)s 
outdone by the officers immediately below 

• Voy. Je Volney, tonj. u. c. xzxtii. p. 379 

* Eton’s Turkifh Emp. c. viii. ad edit. 1799. 
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them,^who;i in their turn,>lcavc roamf/or,thcir 
fiibordinate agents. rtjro' .1 r* } oui cn ,.f\ 

ij:Thc ppdia muft rt^iiojmpn^y, tq'pa3%,thpjtri-? 
butc, 'and'alfo to indpmfijfyfliiiMfeir .fqr thp^ur- 
chafe oCbis office, AippPJ^t his dignity,' and make^ 
a. provifion “inocaftopi}; accidents; jand'as fall 
power, {both military and ciyil, centres in his per- 
son from 'his treprefentihg t;h<j.fultpn,i{thc means 
areat^his dircretion,*‘and,-.thc qilickefl: arc.in- 
variabl}’* confidered as the beft.** Upcertam of 
to-TOorrbw', hfe t treats his f province as a mere 
tranficnt'poHeffion, .and'pndpavoursjtOf reap; if 
pbffiUlc,^JA^ondJddy,/dl$..f^^itr•of many year^; 
without; regard todnS fucceflbr, or 

the Injury .he, mqy.do to thcipcrmanenl; 
reYcntJC>*ijT 2'’J to. ^ ; 

.'The cuUhatotsis nepcpiuilyomote cxpolcd to 
thefe c<ixtortiOns*j than ^tbe inhabitants, ot the 
towns/. -JFrom the nature joflus employ ment he 
isffised)to onc'lpot, and'tlie productions of agri- 
culture do /not admit of being pafily concealed, 
The tenure -of the land and the right of fuccef^ 
tlon arc befidcs uncertain. • When a father dies, 
the inheritance rc\crts to the fultan, end the 

* Eton’s Turk. Emp. c. n. p. 55. ^ Voy. do Volney, 

toin, u. c. xrjuu p. 347, *Wi’*3SC. * 
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chiWrdn qinjonly redeem the fucceflion by a 
confiderabc.. futn of money. Thefe confider-* 
ations inaturallyv occafion an indifference to 
landed cftatcsl The country is deferted, and 
each perfon is defirous of flying to the towns, 
where he notjonly in general mcct.^\ith 
better treatment, 'but may /hope to pacquire a 
tpccics of wedUh which hc.can more eafily cou- 
ceaL/rom tljc e^cs of his rapacious mafiers.' 

'I To complete.th? ruin of agriculture, a maxi- 
mum is in many cafes eftablilhcd, and the pea- 
fantsareobligcd.to fernifii the towns witli corn 
at a fixed price. It js a maxim of Turkifh.po- 
licy, originating in the fccblcnefs of the go^e^n- 
ment and the.fear of popular fumults, to keep 
the price of i corn low in'-all the confiderablc 
^gwns. ’ In the cafe of a failure in the har;cft, 
■<ivci^’ perfon avho poflefles .any corn is obliged 
.to fell it at the price fixed under pain of death ; 
and if there be none in the neighbourhood, 
other diftriftS arc tanfiicked for it.'* When 
Confiantinoplc is in want of/proaifions, ten pro- 
nances arc perhaps famifhed for a fupplj.' At 
Dama/cus, during the fcaicity m I/S4, thr 
people paid only one penny farthing a pound 
» Voy. Je Voliwy, lom u. c. sxxvi p. 3^9. 

*Id c. ^xxiir p. 38. *ld c. xxsiii. p.345* 

for 
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for their brCad, while the pcafants in the vil- 
lages -were abfolutely dying with* hunger.* 

The effcdl of fuch a lyftcm of government 
on agriculture need not be infifted upon. The 
caufes of the dccrcafing means of fubfiftcncc are 
but too obvious ; and the checks which keep 
the population down to the level of thefe dc- 
creafing refourccs may be traced with nearly 
equal certainty ; and will appear to include al- 
moft every fpecles of vice and mifery that is 
known. 

It is obferved in general that the Chriftian 
families confift of a greater number of children 
than the Mahometan families where polygamy 
prevails.*’ This‘ is an extraordinary fa^l; bc- 
caufc though polygamy, from the unequal dif- 
tribution of women which it occaflons, be natu- 
rally unfavourable to the population of a whole 
country ; yet the individuals who are able to 
fupport a plurality of wives ought certainly in 
the natural courfc of thidgs to have a greater 
number of children than thofc who arc confined 
to one. The way in which Volncy principally 
accounts for this fadl is that, from the praSicc 
of polygamy, andvery early marriages, the Turks 

» Yoj*. ilc Volncy, fom. ti. c. xxxviiu p. 38 r. 

^ Eton’s Turkifli Emp*c. vii.p. 275. 
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are enervated while young, and impotence at 
thirty is very common.* Eton notices an un- 
natural vice as prc\ailmg^ po inconfiderablc 
degree among the common people, and conliders 
it as one of the checks to the population;'* but 
the five principal caiifcs of depopulation which^ 
be enumerates, are, 

I . The plague, from 'which {he empire is ne- 
ver entirely free. 

c. Thole terrible disorders which almoft al- 
■vN’ays follow it, at leaft in Aiia. 

3. Epidemic and endemic maladies in Afia 
%vhich makes as dreadful ranges as the plague 
itfelf, and which frequently wfit that part of 
the empire. 

4. Famine. 

5. And laftly, the ilckncflTcs which always 
follow a famine, and which occafion a much 
greater mortality.' 

He afterwards gives a more particular ac- 
count of the dc^a{l£^tio^s of the plague in dif- 
ferent parts of tlic empire, and concludes by 
obferving, that if the number of the Mahometans 
havcdecreaicd, thiscaufcaloncisadequateto the 

• Voy. de VoJney, tom. ii. c. xl. p. 445. 

*■2100*1 Turkifti Emp. c. tu. p. * Id. p. 264. 
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cfTcif]:;® and that, things going on in their prc- 
fent train, the Turkifli population will be ex- 
tinA m 'another century. But this inference, 
and the calculations which relate to it, ^arc 
without doubt' erroneous. The*'mcreafe of po- 
•pulation in the intervals of thefe periods of 
mortality is probably greater than he is an arc 
of.' At the fame time it'muft be remarked that 
in a country where the induftry of the hufband- 
mari IS confined to the fupply of his necefiary 
wants, where he fows only to present him/elf 
from flarving, and is unable to accumulate any 
furplus produce, a great lols of people is not 
eafil} recovered, a^the natural cf?e<fls from the 
dtmmiflied numbers cannot be felt m the fame 
degree as m countnes where induftry prevails, 
and property is fecurc, ' 

According to the Perfian legiflator Zoroafler, 
to plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget 
children, arc meritorious a6ts ; but it appears 
from the accounts of travellers, that many among 
the lower clafies of people cannot cafily attain 
the latter fpccies of merit . and in jhis inftancc, 
asm numbcT^c^ others’, the^rirstemtevsdof the 
indiv idual corrects the errors of the legiflator. Sir 
* Eton’s Tutkifli Emp c lu p 291, * Itf p iSc 
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»Tohn Chardin lays, that matrimony in Pcrfia is 
very expenfive, and that only men of efiates uill 
venture upon it, left it pro\c their ruin.* The- 
IlulBan tra\cllcrs ftem to confirm this account, 
and oblervc that tlic lower claftcs of people are 
obliged to defer marriage till late; and that it. 
h only among the rich that this union taLes 
place early.* . : 

The dreadful convulfions tb which Perfia has 
been continually fubjc<ft for many hundred 
years muft hate been fatal to her agriculture. 
The periods of repole from external wars and 
internaUcommotions hate been Ihort and few; 
and fCVen during the times of profound-peace, 
the frontier provinces have been conftantl) fub- 
jedl to the ravages of the Tartars. 

'The effect of tins ftalc of things is luch as 
might be cxpc6led. Thcproportionofuncukivatcd 
to cultivated land in Pcrfia, Sir John Chardin 
ftates to be ten to one f and the mode in w hich 
the officers of the Stiali and private owners, let 
out their lands to hulbandmen la not that ^Hiich 
is beft calculated to reanimate induftry. The 
grain in Pcrfia is befides much fubjcift to be de- 

•Sir John Cbanlin’s Tra\eJs Harris’s ColIcQ b iii. c ii. 
p. 8/0- * Decou>. Ruin torn. ii p. .93 

* Cbardin’s Travels. Harm’s Collet b in c w. p pos. 
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ftroyed by hail, drought, locufts, and other in- 
lefts,* which probably tends ratlicr to dilbouragd 
the employment of capital in the cultivation of 
the foil. 

The plague docs not extend to Perfia ; but 
the fmalhpox is mentioned by the Ruffian tra- 
veller^ as making very fatal ravages.** 

It will not be worth while to enter more mi- 
nutely on the checks to Population in Perfia, as 
they feem to be nearly limilar to thofc which 
have been Juft deferibed in the Turkiffi domi- 
nions. The fuperior deftruftion of the plague, 
in Turkey, is perhaps nearly balanced by the 
greater frequency of internal commotions in 
Perfia. 

* Clwrdm’s Travels. Hama’s ColIc£l, b in. C. n. p. 90Z. 

‘•Decouv. RuQ*. tom. n, p. 377. 
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Of the Chteki to Pepuhtim in Snlifla'i and Ti'jci. 


In the ordinances of Menu, the Indian legif- 
lator, which Sir Wm. Jones has tranflated, and 
called the Injlttutes of Hindu Law, marriage is 
very greatly encouraged, and a male heir is 
confidered as an of the firft Importance. 

** By a ion a man obtains viftory over all 
** people ; by a fon‘s Ion he enjoys immortality \ 
** and afeerwarda by the ion of that grand/bn 
he reaches the fblar abode.” 

** Since the Ion delivere his father from the 
hell, named Put, he was therefore called 
** puttra, by Brahraa himfclf.*’* 

Among the different nuptial rites, Menu has 
afbribed particular qualities to each. 

• Sir Wm. Jones’s Works, toI. iu. c. ix. P.3S4. Speak^^ 
of the Indian laws, the Abbe Raynal fays, La potwbtion eft 
“ cn devoir primitif, uti ordre dc la nature fi faerd; que. la 
** loi permetde tremper, dc mentir, dc fepaijurcr pour £avo- 
rifer un marriage.” Hift. des Indes, toni.i. 1 . i.p. 8 ;. 8 vo. 
30 vok Par« 1795. 
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A fbn of a Br&Jim\t or wife by tlie firft 
“ceremony, redeems from fln/iT he perform 
“ ^ irtuous a6ls* ten anceftors, ten defeendants, 
“ and himfelf, the tucnty-firfi: perfbn.” 

A fbn born of a wife by the Dawa nup- 
“ tials redeems levcn and feven, in higher and 
“ lower degrees ; of a wife by the A)Jljaf three 
“ and three; of a wife by the Pr{ijdpatya, fix 
“ and fix,”* 

A houfekeeper hs confidered as of the moft: 
eminent order. “ The divine fa^es, the manes, 
“ the gods, the fpirits, and guefts, pray fot be- 
“ nefits to raafters of families.”** ^An elder 
brother not married before the'yo^unger is roen- 
lloned among the perfons w^ho arc*particu1arly 
to be fliunncd.® ' \ , 5 , 

Such ordinances^ would naturally^ caufe mar- 
riage to be confidered as a' religious duty ; yet it 
feem's to be rather a fucceflion of male heirs, 
than a 'very numerous progeny, that is the ob- 

jcft'fo'^mudi defirt^d'/'*^^ 

“ The father I^avingbcgattcnViin'Silchargcs 
hia debt to his own progenitors.”!^ i * 

I “ T lint fdh alone by whofc birtlfhc difeharges 
'**thc debt,' and thrOtigU whom Ifc attains Tm- 

c '' • Sir W'm Jones’s \Votks, vot. in t.'’!!? JV ” 

‘•Id p 130 c jj p* I t 

“ immortality. 
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mortality "was begotten ‘Trom a ferile oF duty ; 
** all the reft a^e confidered by the ^^i^e as be- 
“ gotten From loie of pleafure.*" - 
i A \>ido\V'is on fbme occafions allowed to 
have one fbn by the brother, or ibme appointed 
kinfman of the deceated h-ufband, but on no 
account a fecond. ** The firft objeft of the 
“ appointment being obtained according to law, 
** both the brother ‘and the fifter mufc live to- 
** gether like a father and daughter by affi- 
'^nity.”" '* 

In almofl every part of. the drdminccs of 
Menu, fcnfuality of all kind^ is ftrongly repro- 
bated, and chaftity inculcated as a religious 
duty. 

A man h) the attachment of his organs to 
Icnfual plcafures incurs certain guilt, buthav- 
" ing vvholh fubdued them he hence attains 
** heavenly blifs.” 

** Whatever man may obtain all tbofc grati- 
fications, Or whatever man may rtfign them 
**,completcly, the refignation of all picafurcs is 
far better than the attainment of thcm.”«^ 

It is rcafonablc to fuppofc, that fuch paflages 
might, in Ibmc degree, tend to counteract thofc 
* Sir Jones'* Works, Tol ni c. tx P340. 

*Id p 343. • IJ c ji p 95 

. VOL. X. Q encourage- 
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encouragements to increafe, which have been 
before mentioned j and might prompt fbme re- 
ligious perfons to defift from further indulgences, 
when they had obtained one fon, or to remain 
more contented than they otherwife would have 
been in an unmarried ftatc, Stridl and abfo- 
lutc chaftity feems indeed to fuperfede the 
obligation of having defeendants, 

** Many thoufands of Brahmens having avoid- 
cd fcnfuality from their early youth, and 
^ having left no iffuc in their families, have 
alcended ncvertheleft to Heaven.** 

** And like thofc abftcmious men, a virtuous 
** wife afeends to Hca\en though Ihe have no 
child, if after the deccafe of her lord fhc 
devote hcrfelf to pious auftcrity.** * 

The pcrmilTion to a brother or other kinf- 
man to raife up an heir for the dcccafcd huf- 
band, which has been noticed, extends only to 
women of the fervile clafs.^ Thofc of the higher 
clafics arc not even to prot?ouncc the name of 
another man, but to 

** Continue till death forgiving all injuries, 
‘^performing harfli duties, avoiding every fen^ 

• Sir William Jones’* Worts, vot. in. c. r. p. asi, 

* IJ. c. IX. p. 343, 
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“ iual pleafure, and cheerfully pradlifmg the 

incompdrablfe rules of virtue.”* 

Befide thefe ftridl precepts relating to the 
government of the paflioilSt other circum- 
ftances would perhaps concur, to prevent the 
full effedt of ^the ordinances which cncouragd 
marriage. 

The divifion of the peopld into clatTes, and 
the continuance of the tame proVelTion in the 
fame family, would be the means of pointing 
out to each individual, in a'clear and diftindb 
manner, his future profpefts rcfpc<fling a liveli- 
hood ; and from the gains of hi? father he would 
be eafily enabled to judge, whether he cOuld fup- 
port a family by the iame employment. And 
though, when a man cannot gain a fubfiftcncc in 
the employments appropriate to his clafsj it is al- 
lowable for him, under certain rcflriftions, to leek 
it in another; yet Ibmc kind of dilgracc feems 
to attach to this expedient, and it is not pro- 
bable, that many pcrlbns would marry with the 
certain profpe^l of being obliged thus to fall 
from their clals, and to Ibwcr in fo marked 4 
manner their condition in life. 

In. addition to this* the 'choice of a wife feems 

• Sir AViUura Jonc*’* Worla, toI. hi. c. v. p. sai. 

• * 
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to be d point of conllderable difficulty. A man 
might remain unmarried for fbme time, before he 
could find exadly fuch a companFon as the legif- 
lator preferibes. Ten families of a certain de- 
fcription, be they ever fo great, or ever fo rich in 
iine, goats, flieep, gold, and grain, are ftudioufiy'* 
to be avoided. Girls with too little or too much 
hair, who are too talkative, who have bad eyes, 
a difagrceable name, or any kind of ficknefs, 
who have no brother, or whofc father is not well 
known, arc all, with many others, excluded; 
and the choice wilKappear to be in fome degree 
confined, when it muft ncccfiarily reft upon 
** A girl whofe form has no defeft ; who has 
** an agreeable name ; who walks gracefully, 
like a phenicopteros, or a young elephant; 
h -whofc hair and teeth are moderate rcfpec- 
tivcly in quantity and fize ; whofe body has 
** exquifitc ibftne/s.*’ * 

It is obferved, that a woman of the fervile 
cla/s 'is not mentioned, even in the recital of 
any ancient fioiy, as the wife of a Brahmen or 
of a Cfiiatriya, though in the greateft difficulty 
to find a fuiiablc match ; which feems to imply, 
that fuch a difficulty might femetimes occur.*’ 

• Sir illiam Janes's Work*, vol. ui, p. 120. 
p. xai. 
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Another obl1;acIe to marriage arifing from the 
^Hindoo cuftom* IS, that an elder brother who 
docs not marry feems in a manner to confine all 
Hs other brothers to the fame ftate , for a 
younger brother who marries before the elder 
incurs dilgracc, and is mentioned among the 
perfons who ought to be lliunned.* 

The character which the kgiflator draws of 
the manners and difpofitions of the ‘women in 
India is moft extremely unfa\ourable. Among 
many other paflages exprefled with equal fc- 
vfirity, he obferres, that. 

Through their pafiSon for mcnr their mu- 
** tablc*tempcr, their want of fettled affedlion, 
and their perverfe nature, (let them be guard-* . 
** cd m this world c\cr fo well), they foon bc- 
** come alienated from their hufbands.’’** 

This charailcr, if true, probably proceeded 
from their ne>cr being allowed the fmalleft de- 
gree of liberty,* and^ from the ftatc of degrada- 
tion to which they were reduced by the praftice 
of polygamy , but hovrever this may be, fuch 
paflages tend ftrongly to fliow’, that illicit mter- 
courfe between the Icxcs w^s frequent notwiCh- 
l?anu'ing Che faws agaml?^ aifffj’tury. TVreit i\r« s 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, m c in p 141 
*’Jd. c. IS. p. 337. «IJc. Tp2i9 
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arc noticed as not relating to the wives of pub- 
lic dancers or fingers, or of fuch brife men hs 
lived by the intrigues of their wives;* a proof- 
that thefe charadlcrs were -not uncommon, anS 
were to a certain degree permitted. Add to 
this, that the pradicc of polygamy ‘’•among the 
rich would fomttimes reader it difficult for the 
lower clafles of people to obtain wives; and this 
difficulty would probably fall particularly hard 
on thofe, who were reduced to the condition of 
Haves. 

From all thefe circumftances combined,' it 
feems probable, that among the checks to popu- 
lation in India the preventive check would have 
its Hiarc; but from the prevailing habits and 
• opinions of the people there is rcafon to believe, ‘ 
that the tendency to early marriages was Hill al- 
•yyays predominant, and in general prompted every 
perfon to enter into this Hate, who could look 
forwaid to the Highteft chance of being able to 
maintain a family. XhcnStural conlequence of 
this ^\as, that the lower claflcs of people were 
reduced to extreme poverty, and were compelled 
to adopt the mofl: frugal and fcanty mode of 
fubfiftence. This frugality was Hill further in- 

i. 

• Sir William Jones’s Works, toI. iiK c. viii. p. 325. 

Md.c. ix.p.346,347.' 
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crcafcd, and extended in feme degree to the 
higher clafles of fociety, by its being confidcrcd 
as an eminent virtue.* The population \\oiild 
thus .’be prcfl*cd hard againft the limits of the' 
means of fubfiftcncc, and theVood of the coun- 
try would be meted out to the m<^or part of 
the people in the fmallcft iharcs that could fup- 
port life. In fucli a'ilatc of things every failure" 
in the crops from unfavourable -Icafons would be 
felt moft. fevcrcly; and India, as might be cx- 
pcAcd, has in all ages bccn^fulyc^l to the moft 
dreadful famines. 

A part of the ordinances of Menu is cxprclsly 
dedicated to the coniideration of times of dlf* 
trefs, and inftru^llons are given to the different 
claflcs rclpeiting their conduit during thelc pe- 
riods. Brahmens pining with hunger and want 
nrc frequently mentioned and certain ancient* 
and rirtuous charadlcrs are deferibed, who had 
done impure and unlawful aits, but who'were' 
confidcred by the iSgiflator as juftified on ac- 
count of the extremities to which they were 
reduced. < 

** Ajigarta, dying with hunger, was going to 
“ deftroy his -own ion by felling him for fomc 

^ Str William Jones’s Works, vol. HI. c i!i p. 133. 

‘‘Id.'c.iT. p. 1(55, c. X, p.3'97. 
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'‘cattle; yet he was guilty of no. crime, for he 
" only fought a remedy ^gainfe famiflilng.” ^ 

“ Vamadeva, who 'well knew right : and 
'5 wrong,' was by no means rendered impure, 
though defirous* when opprclTcd by‘:hungcr; 
“ of eating the flefh of dogs.**: “ ' " 

. ** Vifwamitra too, than whom < none knew 
'f better the dlftindjons between ‘virtue' and 
'f vice, refolvcd .when he was pcriOiing with 
** hunger, to cat the haunch of a dog, .which he 
'f had received froni a 

If thefe great and virtuous men of the higheft 
clafs, whom, all perfons were under the obliga- 
tion of aflifting, could be reduced to fiich ex- 
tremities, we may c.afily conjecture wbatmuft 
have been tlic fudcrlngs of the lowcft clafs. 

Such palTdges cic.wly prove the cxiftcncc of 
fcafons of the moft fcvcrc dlflrcfs, at tiic early 
period when thefe ordinances were cornpofed ; 
end we |ia\c rcaCn to think, that they have oc- 
curred at irregular inlcrvab'cvcr flncc. One of 
the Jefuits fays, that it is injpoffiblc for him to 
deferihe the mifery, to which he w.ns witncfi 
during thctwo)c?.r> famme In *1737 
but the dcfcnpiion which he gives of it, and of 
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the mortality -which it occafioned, is fufficiently 
dreadlul without further detail. Another Jefuit, 
ijieaLin^ more generally, Every jear we 

^‘J^apn^e a thou/and children, whom their pa- 
rents can no lonjrcr fee'd, or who, being likely 
to die, are fold to us by their mothers m order 
** to get ndof them.**' 

The pofitue checks to population would of 
courfc fall principally upon the Sudra clafs, and 
thoic ftill rnorc mifcrablc beings, who are the 
outcafts of all the claflcs, and are not even fuf- 
fered to live within the town*.,** 

On this part of the population the epidemics 
vhich arc the conrequcnccs of indigence and 
bad nourifbmcntj and the mortality among 
young children, would neccfTanly make great 
ravage^; and thoufands of tlicfc unhappy 
wrctclics would probably be fwept off in a pc» 
riod of fcarcit), before any conUdcrablc degree 
' of want Ind rcachtJ the middle clafles of the 
fbcicty. The Abb^ Raynal fays, on what au- 
thority I know not, that, when the crops of rice 
'fail, the huts of thefe poor outcafls are fet on 
iirc, and the fly ing inhabitants fliot by the pro.< 

• • «I f' loto li» p 2J4 

V Sir Williom Jonn’* V\ otks, to!. ui c.x,p 300. 
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pfietors of the grounds, that they may not con- 
iumc any part of the produce/ 

. The difficulty of rearing a family even among 
the middle and higher claffics of fficiety, or the 
fear of linking from . their caft, has driven the 
people in fome parts of India, to adopt the moffc 
cruel expedients to prevent a numerous offspring. 
In a'tribe on the frontiers of Junapoye, a diftrldt 
of the province of Benares, the pradlicc‘of de- 
flrojdng female infants has been fully fubftan^ 
dated, . The mothers were compelled to ftarve 
them. The rcafon that the people gave for this 
cruel pradlicc \Nas the great cxpenlc of procur- 
ing fuitabic matches for their daughters. One 
Tillage only furnifiied an exception to this rule, 
and in that\il!agc levcral old maids were living. 

. It vvill naturally occur, that the race could 
not be continued upon this principle ; but it 
appeared, that the particular exceptions to the 
general rule, and the intermarriages with other 
tribes were fufficient for ibis purpofe. Our 
Eaft India Company obliged thefe people to 
enter into an engagement not to continue this 
inhuman praAicc.*" 

On the coaft of Malabar the Nayrs do not 

* nifi. des IncJc', tom. I. h/. i, p. S\o. lovols. Parl$, 
1795* Refcarche*, vol. jy. p. 35^^. 
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enter into regular marriages, and the right of 
inheritance and /bcceffion reds in the mother of 
the brother, or otherwife goes to the iifter’s fon, 
the father of the child being always confidefcd 
as uncertain. 

i^mong the Brahmens, when .there are more 
brothers than one, only the elder or cldeft of 
them marries. The brothers who thus main- 
tain celibacy ‘cohabit with^Najr women with- 
out marriage in the way of the Nayrs. If the 
eldeft brother has not a !bn,*then the next bro- 
ther marries. 

. Among the Nayrs, it is the cuftom for one 
Nayr woman to have attached to her two males, 
or four, or perhaps more. . 

‘The lower cafts, luch as carpenters, iron- 
fmiths, and others, have fallen into the imitation 
of their fuperiors, ’v\ith this dillercnce, that the 
joint concern in one woman is confined to bro- 
thers and male relations by^ blood, to the end 
that no alienation may take place in the courfe 
of the fuccefijon.* 

Montciquicu takes notice of this cuilom of 
the Nayrs on the coaftof Malabar, and accounts 
for it on the fuppofition, that it was adopted in 
order to weaken the family tics of this caft, that 

• • Afiatic Rcfcardic^ yol. r. p. 14, 

93 
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as foldlcrs they might be more at liberty to fol- 
low the calls of their profclTion*; but I fliould 
think, that it originated more probably in a fear 
of the poverty arifing from a large family, par- 
ticularly as the enftom ieems to ha^o been 
adopted by the other clafTcs.* 

' In Tibet, according to Turner's late, account 
of it, a cuftom of this kind prevails 'gerierally. 
Without pretending absolutely to determine the 
<jueflion of its origin, Mr. Turner leans to the 
fuppofition, that it aroSc from the fear of a po- 
pulation too great for. an unfertile country. 
From travelling muc*h in the caft he had pro- 
bably been led to obfer\'c the effeds ncccffarily 
rcfulting from an overflowing population, and 
is.in confequence one among the Very few writ- 
ers, who fee thefc effects in their true light. He 
exprefles himfelf v'cry Strongly on this fubjedt, 
aivd, in reference to the cuSlom above meationed, 
fays, It certainly appears, that a fuperabundant 
** population in an unfcrjtile bountry muSl be the 
** greatest of all calamities, and produce ttcrhal 
“ warfdre, or eternal want. Either the moSt 
“ aftivc and the nioft able part of the commu- 
nity muSl be compelled to emigrate, and to 

* Efprit dcs Lqix, IW. X7i, c. 5 . 
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** becomes foldiers of fortune, or mcrcliants of 
chance, or ejfe, if the) remain at nomc, be 
“ liable to fall a prc} to ftmine in con/equcnce 
** of fome accidental failure in their fcanty 
** crops B) thus hnkjng whole families to- 
“ gether in the matrimonnl }oI^e, the too rapid 
increafc of population was perhaps checked, 
** and an alarm prevented capable of pervudng 
“ the moft fertile region upon the earth qnd of 
** gwing birth to the moft inhuman and imna- 
tural praftice, m the ncheft, the mo't proJuc- 
'*ti\c, and the moftpopu’oi^ country m the 
world I allude to tlie empire ol Cnina, 
“ where a mother, nut forcleeing the mcar» of 
“ raifing or proiidirg fora numerous famil}, 
** espofes her iicw born intmt to p-rifli n the 
** fields, acrimc, howcacroLious ba no means 
*' I am aflured unfrequeut ’ * 

In almoft c\crj country of the globe indiM- 
duals arc compelled by conhderations of private 
intcreft to habit-, winch tend to reprefa the na- 
tural incrcafc of popul»«-ion, bat Tibet is per- 
haps the onl) countrv, where thtfe habits are 
umvcrfall) encouraged by the govurniucnt, and 
where to reprefs rather than to cncoumgc popu- 
lation feems to be a public objc»5l 

* Turner’s Embary to libct, part ji c x p 35t * 

In 
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In the firft career of life the Bootea is recom- 
mended to diftindlion by a continuance in a 
Hate of celibacy; as on the contrary any matri- 
monial contra'^ proves almoft a certain hin- 
drance to his rife in rank, or his advancement to 
-offices of political importance. Population is 
thus oppofed by the two powerful bars of am- 
bition and religion; and the higher orders of 
men, entirely engroffed by political or ecclefiaf- 
tical duties, leave to the hufbandman and la- 
bourer, to thofe who till the fields and Jive by 
their induftry, the exclufivc charge of propa- 
gating the fpecies.* 

Hence a religious retirement is frequent/ and 
the number of monaftcrics and nunneries is 
confidcrable. The HriHcft laws cxift to pre- 
vent a woman from accidentally paffing 
night within the limits of the one, or a man 
within thofe of the other ; and a regulation is 
framed completely to obviate abule> and efta- 
bli(h refpeft towards the facred orders "of both 
Icxes. 

The nation is divided into two diffinfl and 
feparate clafles? tho/c who carry on the bufinc/s 
of the world, and thole who hold intcrcourlc 
with Heaven. No interference ofthc laity ever 
• • Turner’s ErabafTy, pari ii. c.i. p. 172. ^ Ibid. 

interrupts 
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interrupts the "^regulatcd duties of the clcr^. 
The latterj by mutual compact, 'take charge of 
all rpiritual concerns ; and the former by their 
♦labours enrich and populate the ftatc.* 

But even among the laity the bufinefs of po- 
pulation goes on very coldly. All the brothers 
of a family, without any reftri<flion of age or of 
numbers, aflociatc their fortunes with one fe- 
male, who is chofen by the cldcft, and confidcr- 
ed as thc,miflrefs of the houfc; and whatcrer 
may be the profits of their fcvcral purfuits, tho 
refult flows into the common ftorc.^ 

The number of hufbands is not apparently 
defined, or refiriiftcd within any limits. It fome- 
times happens, that in a fmall family there Is 
but one male 5 and the number, Mr. Turner 
fays, may fcldom exceed that which a native of 
rank at Tclhoo Loomboo pointed out to him in 
a family refident in the neighbourhood, in 
which five brothers were then living together 
very happily with oac female under the fame’ 
connubial compaft. Nor is this fort of league 
confined to the lower ranks of people alone, it 
is found alfo frequently in tlic mod: opulent 
families.* 

* Tomer’s EmbaJTf, partit. c. viii. p. 312. 

‘'W.c.x.p. 348. 350. *^lJp*349' 
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It is evident that this cuftora, combiricd with 
the celibacy of fuch a numerous, body' of ccclc- 
flatics, muft operate in the moft powerful 
manner as a prcventi\c chech to population, 
y^t, . notwithftanding this cxccffive check, it 
would appear from Mr. Turner’s account of the 
natural ftcrility of the foil, that the population 
is kept up to the level of the means of fublift- 
cnee ; and this Iccms to be confirmed by the 
number of beggars in Telboo Loomboo. On 
' thefe beggars, and the charity ^^bich feeds them# 
Mr. Turner s remark, though common, is yet 
fo juft and important, that it cannot be too often 
repeated. 

** Thus I uncspcifledly diTcc^cred,*’ he fays, 
where I had conftantly feen the round of life 
“ moving in a tranquil regular routine, a maft of 
“ indigence and idleneft, of which I had no idea* 
“ But jet it by no means furprifed me, when 
“I confidered, that, wheroer 'indiferiminate 
charity exifts,- it will never want objedls on 
** which to cxercifc its bounty, but will alvv^iys 
attradt cxpedlants more numerous than it has 
** the means to gratify. No human being^can 
** fuffer want at Tefhoo Loomboo. It is on. 
** this humane difpoiition, that a multitude ev'cn 
“ of Muflclmen, of a frame probably the largeft 

and 
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** and moft robuft in the world, place their rc- 
“ liance for thtf mere maintenance of a feeble 
** life ; and befide thefe, I am informed, that 
no lels than threo hundred Hindoos, Gofeins, 
** and Sunniafles, arc daily fed at this place by 
“ the Lama’s bounty.”* 

• Turner’s Embafl^, part ii. c. 5 x. p. 330. 
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Of the Chech tt PopufaUon m Chfcti nifd ’ 

TTjie account ■which has lately been given of 
the population of China is ib extraordinary, as to 
ihirtle the faith of many readers, and tempC 
them to fuppofe, either that fome accidental er- 
ror mult have crept into the calculations from 
an ignorance of the language ; or that the man- 
darin, who ga^ e Sir George Staunton the infor- 
mation, rauft have been prompted hy a national 
pride, "Which is common every "where, but is 
|)articu3arly remarkable in China, to exaggerate 
the power and rcfources of his country. It 
inuft he alIo"wcd, that neither of the/c circum- 
flances is very improbable ; at the iame time it 
will be found, that the foatement of Sir George 
Staunton does not \cty cfrentially differ from 
other accounts of g 5 >od authoritY i and^ fo far 
from involving any contradiflion, is rendered 
probable by a reference to thofe deferrptions of 
the fertility of China, in which all the writer? 
"who have vifited the country agree*. 

•<1 * According 
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According ^6 DuhaMe, in the poll made at 
the beginnmg«of the reign of Kang-hi, there 
iVfefeibtihd 11,052,672 families, dnd 59,788,354 
hien able to bear afmsj and yet neither the 
princ^, nof the officers of the bourt, nor the 
inandann^, nor the fbldiers who had ferved and 
bten difeharged , nor the literati^ the licentiates, 
the doctors, the boti^as, nor young peribns under 
twenty j ears of age, nor the great multitudes 
living either On the tea or on n\ers m barks, are 
comprehended In this number * » 

The ^ropoltiort which the number of men of 
k Inllitiity a^e bears to the whole population of 
finy couritty Is gtnerall) effiinated as r to 4 Jf 
•<ve multiply 59 vS 8,354 by 4 f rcfult will 
he ^39,155 455, but in the general calculations 
6n this fnbjdCt, a youth is confidered as capable 
of bearing arms before he is twentj Wc oughi 
therefore t6 have multiplied by a higher num- 
ber The ciiceptibns to the poll feem to in- 
clude almoft all the*fupcrioC clafles of focicty, 
and a •very great number among the lower, 
Wlien all tbefe circumltanccs arc taken into 
CCnfiderdtion, the whole population, according 
to Duhaldt, w ill not appear to fall > cry fliort of 

*DuhaU**Hift ofChina 2»oU folo 1738 yol i p 244 
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the 333,000,000 mentioned by Sir George 
Staunton.* 

The fmall number of families, in proportion 
to the number of perfons able to bear arms, 
which is a ftriking part of this ftatement of Du- 
halde, is accounted for by a cuftom noticed by 
Sir George Staunton as general in China. In 
the cnclofurc belonging to one dwelling, he ob* 
ferves, that a whole family of three generations, 
with all their rcfpcAhc wives and children^ 
will frequently be found. One fmall room is' 
made to ferve for the individuals of eachTamily, 
llccping in different beds, divided only by mats 
hanging from the ceiling. One common room 
is ufed for eating.^ In China there is bcffdcs n 
prodigious number of flares,' who will of cowrie 
be reckoned as part of the families to which 
they belong. Thefe two ctrcumftances may 
perhaps be fufficient, to account for what at firfl: 
appears to be a contradiction in the ffatement. 

To account for this population, it will not be ' 
neceffar}* to recur to the iuppofltion of Montef- 
. quieu, that the climate of China is in any pe- 
culiar manner favourable to the production of 
children, and that the women arc more prolific 

• Embafiy to Chtns, »ol. ik Appen. p, 6 l^. 4fo. 

^ Id. p. 155. * JDohalde’s China, \ol. 1. p. CfS. 
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than in an)* other part of the world.* The 
caufes, which , have principally contributed to’ 
produce this effeft, appear to' be the following f 
“ Firft, the excellence of the natural toil, ‘and 
its adrantageous -podtion in the ^varmeft parts- 
of the temperate zone, a (ituation the moft fa- 
vourable to the productions of the earth. -Du-' 
halde has a long chapter on the plenty which 
feigns in China, in whtcli he obferves, that aU 
mofl all that other kingdoms afford may be^ 
found in China; but that China produces an" 
infinite number of things, which arc to be found 
no where elfc. This plenty, he fays, may be at- 
tributed as well to the depth of ths'foil, as to the 
painful induftry of its inhabitants, and the great 
number of lakes, rivers, brooks, and canah, 
wherewith the country is watered.^ 

- Secondly, The very great encouragement that 
from the beginning of the monarchy has been 
given to agriculture, which has direClcd the la- 
bours of the people, to the production of the 
greateft poflible quantity of human-'iubfiffencer 
Duhaldc fays, that what makes thefe people un- 
dergo fuch incredible fatigues in cultivating the 
earth is not barely their private intcreft, but 

* Efpnt lies Loix, liv. \iii. c xxl. 

* Duhalde’s China, ^ol. 1, p. 314. 
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ra&er the veneration paid to agriculture, and 
tjie efteem which the emperors thcmrelves have 
alwajs had for it^ ffom the corurgencemcnt of 
the monarchy. One emperor of the highe{^ 
leputatioA was taken from t)\e plough to fit on 
the throne. Another found out the art of 
draining water frpm fcveral low countries, 
which were till then covered with it, of convey- 
ing it in canals tp the lea, and of uling thefe, 
canals tp render the (oil fruitful,* He befidcs, 
wrote fpycral books on the. manncf of cultivat- 
ing land, by dunging, tilling, and watering if./ 
Many oth?r emperors exprelTcd their zeal fo?, 
this art, and made laws tp promote it ; but none 
laifed its efteem tp_a higher pitch than Ven-ti, 
who reigned 179 years before Chnft. This 
prince, perceiving that his country v^as ruined 
by wars, rpfolycd to engage his fubjefts tp cul- 
tivate their lands, by the example of ploughing 
with, his_ov\n hands the land belonging to his 
palace, which obliged all the minifters and great 
inen of his epurt to do the fame.’’ 

A great fcftival, I of which this is thought tp 
be the origin, is folemnizpd every y’car in all the 
cities of China on the day that the fun enters 
the fifteenth degree of Aquarius, %%hich the Chi-* 

• IDuhaldc*$ China, vol. i. p, p. 275- 

' nefe 
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ncfe confidcr as the beginning of their fpring. 
The emperor goes himfclf ih d folcran mannet 
to plough a fc\l' ridgts of landj in order to dni- 
ijidte the hufbdndman hy his oun esrample; 
alid the mandarins of crery city petforw the 
fame ceremony.* Princes oF the hlood ditd'ot'hee 
illurttious' peribns hold thd plough' after thS 
emperor, and the edremony iS pfCCi-dCd by tlic 
fpiirtg facrifice, sehicb thti empefoe aS chief 
pontiff offers tb Shang-ti, to ptoCute plenty irt 
favour of* his people. 

The tbigning cmperoriH the time of Duhdlde, 
celebrated this fefttral svitlr cri raOrdinSfy' fb*l 
lemftity, and’in other refpedls fhowed an ufti 
common' regrrd for hutbandmeh. To enCbrid 
rage them iri their labours, he ordered the go- 
vernors of all the cities to fend hiih notice el Cry 
ykar of the pCrfon in this* profeffion, in their 
refpeflive diftriCts, avho ss'is moft remarkabid 
for his application to agricolture, for unblemiflied 
reputation, for' preferring- union in his oivn 
family, and peace with his neighbours; aUd for 
his frugality and averiion to all extravagance.^ 
The mandarins irt their different ptovirtces eiia 
courage With horiours the 'vigilant cultivator,’ 

; DaJirtJc’! Ctiiro, Tol. I p. =75- * H P* s?®- 
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and ftigmatizc Tvith difgracc the man whofc 
jands are neglcdled.* i 

In a country in which the whole of the go- 
vernment is of the patriarchal kind, and the 
emperor is venerated as the father of his people 
and the fountain of inftrudlion, it is natural to 
fuppofe, that thefe high honours paid to agricul- 
ture would have a powerful efFe(5l. In the gra- 
dations of rank, they have'raifed the hufband- 
man above the merchant' or mechanic, '* and the 
great objeft of ambition among the lower clatTcs 
is in confequence to become poflefied of a fmall 
portion of land. The number of manufa«flurers 
bears but a very inconfiderable proportion to 
that of hufbandmen in' China and the whole 
furface of the empire is# with trifling exceptions, 
dedicated to the ’ production of food for man 
alone. £ There is no meadow, and very little paf^ 
turc ; neither arc the fields cultivated in oats, 
hcans, or turnips, for the fupport of cattle of 
any kind. Little land is^taken up for roads, 
which arc few and narrow, the chief communi- 
cation being by water. There arc no commons 
or lands fiiflercd to He wafte by the ncglcft, or 
the caprice, or for the Iport of great proprictoi^, 

• Lettres Edif, tom xlx.p. 131. ^ Duhatde's China, 

Yol. !• p* 272, * EmbalTy to China, Staunton, vol. it. p. 544. 

No 
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No arable land lies fallow. Tlie foil under a 
hot and fertilizing fun yields annually' in moft 
inftanccs double crops, in confequence of adapt- 
ing the culture to the foil, and of fupplying its 
•defedls by mixture with other earths, by manure, 
by irrigation, and by careful and judicious in- 
duftrj’ of every kind. The labour of man is 
little diverted from that induftr}’^ to minifter to 
the luxuries of the opulent and powerful, or uj. 
employments of no real ufc. Even the fbldierj 
of the Chinefe army, except during the ibort 
intervals of the guards which they are called 
upon to mount, or the cxcrcifes or other occa- 
fional ferviccs which they perform, are raoftijr 
employed in agriculture. The quantity of fub- 
fiftcncc is incrcatcd allb by converting more 
ipecics of animals and vegetables to that purpofe, 
than is ufual in other countries.* 

This account, which is given by Sir George 
Staunton, Is confirmed by Duhaldc and the 
other Jefuits ; who#agrcc in deferibing the per- 
fevering indufiry of the Chineft, in manuring, 
cultivating, and watering their lands, and their 
fucccls in producing a prodigious quantity of 

• Embafly to China* Staanton, vol. «, p. ^45. 

human 
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human fubfiftcncc.* The cfh:^ of fucili a iyC- 
. tem ofi agriculture on population mull be ob- 
vious. 

Lalllpi The cxtraordinai}* encouragements 
that have been given to marriage, which have 
caufed the ihimcnfc produce of the country to 
be divided into very fmall fliarcs, and have con:*^ ' 
fcqucntly rendered China more populous in 
proportion to its means of fubfiftcnce, than 
perhaps any other country in the world. 

The Chinclc acknowledge two ends in mar- 
riage,'’ the firft is, that of perpetuating the fa- 
crilices in the temple of their fathers; and the 
fccond, the multiplication of the Ipecics, Dn- 
haidc fays, that the veneration: and fubmiflion 
of children to parents, which is the grand prin- 
ciple- of their political government, continued 
c\cn after death,, and that the lame duties arc 
paid to them as if they were liring. In confe- 
quence of thefe maxims, a father feels feme fort 
of difiionour, and is not cafy in his mind, if he 
do not marry off all his children ; and an elder 
brother, though he inherit nothing from hia 

• Duhaldc, chapter on agncoliure, vpl. i. p, 272, chapter 
on plenty, p 314. 

^ ]^etcres £dif. ct Cuiieuks, tom. xxiii p. 448. 

^ fatheri 
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father, muft bring up the younger children and 
jnarry them, left the family Ihould become ex- 
tinft, and thehneeftors be deprived of the ho- 
;jours and duties they are entitled to from their 
defeendants, • 

^ Sir George Stannton obferves, that whatever 
is ftrongly recommended, and generally pradifed, 
is at length confidered as a kind of religious 
dnty; and that the marriage union as fuch takes 
pl^cc in China, wherever there is the Icaft prof* 
pcdl of, fubriftence for a future family. This 
profpeft howener is not always realized, and 
the children arc then abandoned by the fetch- 
ed authprs of their beiog;^ bqt even this pcrmil^ 
fion given to parents thus to expofe their offl 
ipring tends undoiubtcdly to facilitate marriage, 
and encourage population. Contemplating 
extreme rcfburcc beforehand, Icfs fears arc cn-. 
tertained of entering into the married /late, and 
the parental feelings will ah\ aj s flep forwards, to 
prevent a recurrence to it, except under the 
moft dire ncctffi^’. Marriage with the poor is, 
bcfidcs a mcaflirc of prudence, bccauft the chil- 
dren, particularly the fbns, are bound to main*? 
tain their parents.* 

• Duhal.fe’s CJilpa, wL *. p. 30J, ^ ErobaC/ to China, 

Tol. u. p. 157. * Ib d. 

The 
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The effect of tlicfc encouragements to mar- 
riage among the rich is to rubdiv4dc proper^', 
•w'hich ha^in itfclf a {Irong tendency to promote 
population. ' In China there is Icfs inequality 
in the fortunes than m the conditions of men. 
Property in land has been divided into very 
moderate parcels, by the lucccffivc diftribution 
of the'poITcfllons of every father equally among 
his fons.' It -would rarely happen, that there 
was but one fon to enjoy the whole property’ of 
his dcccafcd parents ; and from the general pre- 
valence of early marriages, this property would 
not often 'be increafed by collateral fiicceflion.* 
Thefe caufes conftantly tend to level wealth ; 
and few fuccccd to fuch an accumulation of it, 
as to render them indejjcndcnt of any efforts of 
their own for its incrcafe. It is a common re- 
mark among the Chinefe, that fortunes feldom 
continue confidcrablc in the lame family beyond 
the third generation. ‘ 

The effect of the encouragements to marriage 
pn the poor is to keep the reward of labour as 
low as pofliblc, and conicqucntly to prefs them 
dowa ta thn. TXiaih ahj^'T flate of ynverty-. ' 
George Staunton obferves, that the price of 

. • Embaffy to China, Staunton, voK ii. p, 151. 

, 152. 
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labour is generally found to bear as fmall a pro- 
portion every where to the rate demanded for 
proifions, as the* common people can fuffer; 
and that, notwithflanding the advantage of Hv- 
ing together in large families, like foldicrs in a 
mofs, and the cxcrcitc of the grcatcfl economy^ 
in the management of thefe mclTcs, tlicy arc 
reduced to the ufe of vegetable food, with a 
very rare and fcanty rcltili of any animal fub- 
fhincc.* 

Duhaldc, after deferibing the painful induflry 
of the Clfincfc, and the tliifca and contrii*3nce> 
tinkno^Nn In other countries, to >\hich they 
ha\c rccourfc in order to gain a fubfiflcncr, 
fays, “ )ct it muU be owned, that, noiw ithdand- 
ing the great fohriety’and induflrv* of the in- 
habitants of China, tlic prodigious number of 
tlicm occafions a great deal of mifery. Tiicrc 
arc feme fo poor, that, Wing unaMc to fupply 
** their children with common nccclTarie^, they 
cxpolc them in thoftrccts.*’'^**** In ihcg'cat 
•* cities, fuch as VeVin and Canton, lliis iliv^ek- 
ing fight i« scry common.*’* 

Jcfult. Ibcmarc, writin:r to a friend of 
the fame Iccictr, fas*, ** I smII tell s-cu a 

* J -‘■-iTj tJ C*i -J, r'la-tai, *t,l |i p I'S 
* Dw’i’i,’** C* *“», s-sl I. J-. a;;. 

•• s^Kch 
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riidy appeir to be b paradox/ but is 
** Hcvcrthclcfs iftrlAly t^fc. It (sj tbht the rlcK- 
eft ahd tnoft flolirifhlhg cWipIt'c of thfe t^'orld 
** is flotwithftartding, iti oric fenfe, ihe poorfeft 
** dtld the moft ttiiferahle of all* The cduntry, 
however fcitehdv*c hiid fertile it mi^ be, ii 
cot fufficieilt to fupport its inhabitdhts. 
tiraei as much territory Would be ncceftary to 
plade them at theit eafe. Iti Cdfitoh alohe, 
** there is, -without exaggeration, more thart A 
** ttiilliofi of fodls, ard in a toWn three ot four 
** Icagtie^ diftant, a ftili ^rWte^ nutnbcf. 

“ then can count the inhabitants of this pfO"- 
rince ? But What is this td tht whole cmpiM, 
‘'■which contains fifteen ^rcat prcninccs all 
*' equally peopled. To hoW many millions 
“ Woiild fbeh a calculation dthount. A third 
part of this fhfinitc poputatioir Wotild hatdly 
“ find Itlfficient lice to luppori itlcff properly. 

^ It Is well knOwiT, that cxtrcfire raiftif im- 
**■ pels people to the moft dreadful eiceft^. A 
Ipdiftator iW Chind, who examines things 
clolcly, will not 6e furpnfed, that motHdrs^ 
“ deftrO;^ Or expofe ihany of their childrca; 

“ tliaf parents fell tHelr daughters for a trifle;, 
that the people iliould be mterefted ; and 
*Lcttr«Edif. dt Concufsj, torn. *V> p 394. 

“ that 
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** that there fhould be tUch a number of rob- 
** bers. The furprife is, that nothing ftill hioro 
dreadful Ihould happen ; and that in the times 
of famine, Tiihich arc here but too frequent, 
** millions of people ihould perilh with hunger, 
“ without having recourfc to thofc dreadful ci* 
** trcmitics* of which we read examples in the 
hiftories of Europe. 

“ It cannot he ikid in China, as in Europe, 
** that the poor arc idle, and might gain a fub- 
“ liftcncc, if they would work. The labours 
** and efibrts of thefe poor people are beyond 
** conception. A Chincic will pals whole days 
“ in digging the earth, ibmetimes Up to his 
** knees in water, and in the evening is happy 
'* to cat a httlc Ipoonful of rice, and to drinit 
“ the inftpid water in which it was boiled. 

** This is all that they have m general/’" 

A great part of this account is repeated in 
Duhaldc ; and, even allowing for ibme exagge- 
ration, it £hows in a ftror^ point of view to- 
what degree population hasbebn forcedin Chlna,^ 
and the- wrctchcdncls which has bcerr the con- 
lequencc of It. The population which has 
arilcn naturally irora the fertility of the fell, 
and the- enconragements to agriculture, msy be 
* Lertres EJif. et Curiealcs, tom. svi p. 3941 er 
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confidcrcd as genuine and dcfirablc; but ill 
that has been added by the encouragements to’ 
marriage has not only been an addition of to 
much pure mifer^' in it/elf, but has 'completely 
interrupted the happineis, which the red; might 
have enjoyed. 

The territory of China is eftimated at about 
eight times the territoiy of France.* Taking 
the population of France only at s 5 millions, 
eight times that number will give 208,000,000 ; 
and when the three poWerfuf caufes of popula- 
lation, which have been ftated, are confidcretJ, it 
•will not appear incredible, that the population 
of China fliould be to the population of France, 
according to their refpeilive fuperficies, as 333 
to 208, or a little more than 3 to s. 

The natural tendency’ to increafe is every 
•where fo great, that it will generally be caly to* 
account for the height, at which the population 
is found in any country. The more difBcuIt 
as well as the more intcrSlling part of the in- 
quiry is, to trace the immediate caules, •which 
flop its further progrefs. The procreative power 
•vNOuld, with as much facility, double in twenty- 
five years the population of China, as that of 
any’ of the flatcs of America; but we know 
• I^mbaCTy t© China, Staunton, vol, 11. p. 545. 

tliat 
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that it cannot do this, from the palpable inabi- 
lity of the foil 'to fupport fuch an additional 
number. What then becomes of this mighty 
power in China ? And what are the kinds of 
reftraint, and the forms of premature death,' 
which keep the population down to the level of 
the means of fuhfiftcncc ? 

Notwithftanding the extraordinary encou- 
ragements to marriage in China, we Ihould per- 
liaps be led into an error, if we were to fuppo/c, 
that the preventive check to population docs 
not operate. Duhalde fays, that the number 
of bonzas is confiderably above a million, of 
which -there arc two thoufand unmarried at 
Pekin, bcfidc three hundred and fifty thoufand 
more in their temples cftabliflied in different 
places by the emperor’s patents, and that the 
literary bachelors alone arc about ninety thou- 
find.* 

’ h The poor, though they would probably always, 
marry when the flighteft profpeiS opened to 
them of being able to fupport a family, and, 
from the pcrmifTion of infanticide. Would run 
great rilks in this rcfpc^l; yet they would un- 
doubtedly be deterred from entering into this 
ftatc, under the certainty of being obliged to 
• Duba’d«’i China, toI. i, p. 344 . 

^OL. 1. S expofe 
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cx|iofc all their children, or to fell themfclvcs 
and families as Haves ; and from the extreme 
poverty of the lower -clafles of people, fuch 
a certainty would often prefent itfelf. But it is 
among the flaves themfelvcs, of which, accord- 
ing to Duhaldc, the mifery in China produces 
a prodigious multitude, that the preventive 
check to population principally operates. A 
man fometimes fells his ion, and even himfelf 
and wife, at a very moderate price. The com- 
mon mode is, to mortgage themfelvcs vvith a 
condition of redemption, and a great number of 
men and. maid fen'ants are thus bound in aTa- 
mily.‘ Hume, in fpcaking of the praftice of 
flavery among the ancients, remarks very juftly, 
that it will generally be cheaper to buy a full- 
grown Have, than to rear up one from a child. 
This obfervation appears to be particularly ap- 
plicable to the Chincfc. All writers agree in 
mentioning the frequency • of the dearths in 
China, and, during thclc *peiiods, it is probable 
that Haves would be fold in. great numbers for 
little more than a bare maintenance. It could 

* Id. p, ayS. La rniftcc et le grand nombre d’habUants de 
I’ccnpirc y caureni cettc muUitnde prodtgcufe d’cfclareJ: pref- 
ijuc tonj les valets, et gcnnalement toulcs Ics filles de lerrlcc 
d’unc maifon font efclascs. Lettres Edif. tom aix, p. J45* 

very 
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very rarely therefore anfwcr to the maftcr of a 
family, to encourage his fiaves to breeds and 
we may fuppofc, in confcqucncc, that a great 
part of the fen’ants in China, as in Europe, re- 
main unmarried. 

The check to population, arifing from a vicious 
intcrcourfc with the fex, docs not appear to be 
very conlidcrablc in China. Tlic women arc 
faid to be modeft and referved, and adultery is 
rare. Concubinage is however generally prac- 
ticed, and in the large towns publlck women 
arc regiftered ; but their number is not great, 
being proportioned, according to Sir George 
Staunton, to the fmall number of unmarried 
perfons, and of hulbands abfent from their fa- 
milies.* 

The pofitivc checks* to population from dif- 
cafe, though confidcrable, do not appear to be 
fo great as might be cxpc^icd. The climate is 
in general extremely healthy. One of the raif- 
"fionaries goes fo fat'as to fay, that plagues or 
epidemic diforders arc not icen once in a cen- 
tury';* but this is undoubtedly an error, as they 
are .mentioned by others as if they by no 

means lo mtfequent. ih i6me miftucftbns to 

‘ / Embaliy lo China, >oK ii, p. 1^7. 

^ I.cUrc$Ed»f» tom. p. 1S7. 
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mandarins, relating to the'bnrying ol* the poor, 
Avlio have in general no regular places of fcpul- 
turc, it is obferved, that when cpidefnic difeafes 
prevail, the roads arc found covered with bo- 
dies fufficient to infedl the air to a great dif- 
tance ;* and the expreffion of years of contagion'’ 
occurs foon after, in a manner which feems to 
imply, that they are not uncommon* On the 
iirft and fifteenth day of every month the man- 
darins afTemblc, and gi\c their people a long dif* 
courfc, wherein e\ cry governor afts the part of 
a father v.ho inftru(51s his family.* of 

thefe difeourfes, which Duhalde produces, the 
■following paflage occurs : ** Beware of thole 
years which happen from time to tinac, when 
*‘ epidemic diftempers, joined to a fcarcity of 
corn, make all places ‘’defolatc. Your duty is 
** then ‘to have companion on your fellow' ci- 
“ tlzens, and aflift them with whatever you 
can fpare.”* 

It is probable that the epidemics, as is ufually 
the cafe, fall feverely onithe children. One of 
the Jcfults, fpcaking of the number of infants 
whom the poverty of their parents condemns to 
death the momentthat they arc born, writes thus ; 

■ Lc«r« Edif. lorn, xix, p. ia6. ’ ^ IJ- p* le?* 

• DuhalJ&’s Cluna, Tob i, p/ 254. «* Jd. 256. 

' . • There 
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** There is fcldom a year, in which the churches 
“ at Pekin do ^ot reckon five or fix thoufand 
“ of thefe children purified by the waters of 
“ baptifm. This har\*cft is more or Icfs abund- 
“ ant, according to the number of catechifts 
“ which we can maintain. If we had a fuf- 
** ficient number, their cares need not be con- 
“ fined alone,to the dying infants that are ex- 
“ pofed.* There would be other occafions for 
** them to cxcrcifc their zeal, particularly at 
** cert.rin times of the year, ^vhen the fmall- 
pox or epidemic diforders carry off an in- 
“ credible number of children.”* It is indeed 
almoft impolTiblc to fuppofc, that the extreme 
indigence of the lower clafTcs of people lliould 
not produce difeafes, that would be fatal to a 
confiderable part of thofc children, whom their 
parents might attempt to rear in fpite of every 
difficulty. 

Pefpeifing *tlie number of infants which are 
adually expofed, it*\vould be difficult to form 
tile filghteft guefs; but, if we believe the Chi- 
nefe writers themfchcs, the pradice muft be 
very common. Attempts have been made at 
different times by the goicmment to put a Hop 
^o it, but always without fuccefs. In a book of 
* Lctircs Ildif. tom. xtx, p. xoo. 

s 3. inftru<5lions 
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inftrudlions before alluded to, vritten b)* a man- 
darin celebrated for his humanity and wifdom, 
a propofal is made for the cftablinimcnt of a 
foundling hofpital in his diftrid, and an account 
is given of fomc ancient cftablifiimcnts of the 
iarae kind,* which appear to have fallen into 
difufe. In this book the frequency of the cx- 
pofurc of children, and 'the dreadful poverty 
Tvhich prompts it, arc particularly deferibed. 
" We fee,” he fiys, ** people fo poor, that they 
cannotfumiih thenourilhment ncccflary fortheir 
own children. It is on this account, that they 
expofe fo great a number. In .the metropolis, 
in the capitals of the provinces, and in the 
places of the greateft commerce, their number 
is the moll confidcrablc ; but many arc found 
in parts that arc lels frequented, and even in 
the counfiy. As the houlcs in towns are more 
crowded together, the practice is more ob\ious; 
but every where thclc poor unfortunate infants 
have need of afliftancc.***' 

In the lame work, part of an editfl to prevent 
the drowning of children runs thus : ** When 
** the tender offspring juft produced is thrown 
** without pity into the waves, can it be laid, 
** that the mother has given, or that the child 
* Lettres Edif, tom. six, p no. ‘’Id.p.iii. 

has 
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** has received life, when it is loft as fbon as it 
** is begun to be enjoyed? The poverty of the 
** parents is the caufe of this crime. They have 
** hardly enough to ftipport themfclvcs, much 
Icfs arc they able to pay a nurfe, and provide 
** for the expenfes iieccflaiy for the fupport of 
their children. This drives them to dc/pair, 
*'■ and not being able to bring themfclvcs to 
“ fuffer two people to die, that one may 
** live, the mother, to prclcrvc the life of her 
" hufband, consents to /acridcc her- child. It 
cofts much, however, to the parental feelings, 
** but the refolution is ultimately taken, and 
** they think, that they arc juftified in difpoCng 
of the life of their child to prolong their own. 

" If they expoftd their children in a ftcrct 
** place, the babe might work upon their com- 
** pallion with its cries. What do they do 
** then ? They throw it into the current of the 
“ ri\cr, that they may loft light of it immedi- 
** atcly, and take from it at once all chance of 
life."* 

Such writings appear to be moft authentic 
documents rclpcfting the general prevalence of 
infanticide. 

Sir George Staunton has ftated, from the beft 
‘ Lettrw Edif. tom. xix, p. i?4. 

s 4 information 
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information -which hccouldcollcd, thatthcnum- 
bcr of children expofed annually rrt Pekin is about 
two thoufand;* but it is highly probable, that 
the number varies extremely from year to year,’ 
and depends very much upon fcafons of plenty 
or icafons of fcarcity. After any great epide- 
mic or deftruftive famine, the number is pro- 
bably very fmall ; it is natural, that it fliould in-' 
creafe gradually on the return to a crowded po- 
pulation ; and it is without doubt the greateft, 
when an unfavourable fcafon takes place, at a 
period in which the average produce is already 
infuflicient to fupport the overflowing multi- 
tude. 

’ Thefe unfavourable Icafons do not appear tp 
be infrequent, and the famines which follow 
them arc perhaps the moft powerful of all the po - 
fitivc checks to the Chinefe population ; though 
at fomc periods the checks from wars and inter- 
nal commotions have not been inconfidcrablc.*^' 
^In the annals of the Chinefe monarchs, famines 
are often mentioned;* and it is not probable, 
that they would find a place among the mofi: 
important events and revolutions of the empire, 

• F mbaffy to China, voU b, p. 159. Annals of the 

Chinefe Monarchs. Duhalde’s China, vol. i, p. 1 ^ 6 . 

• Ibid. 
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if they were not defblating and'deflrufiivc to a 
great degree. • 

One of the Je/iiits remarks^ that the occadons 
when the mandarins pretend to fliow the great- 
eft compaffion for the people are, when they 
are apprehenfise of a failure in the crops, cither 
from drought, from cxccflivc rains, or from 
ibme other accident, fuch as a multitude of 
locufts, which fometimes overwhelms certain 
provinces.* The caufts here enumerated arc 
probably thofe, which principally contribute to 
the failure of the harvefts in China; and the 
manner in which they arc mentioned feems to 
Hiow, that they are not uncommon. 

Mearcs Ipcaks of violent hurricanes, by which 
whole harvefts arc diflipatcd, and a famine fol- 
lows. From a llmilar cauft, he lays, accom- 
panied hy cxccflivc drought, a moft dreadful 
dearth prevailed in t/d/ throughout all the 
fouthern pro\inccs of China, by which an in- 
credible number of^pcoplc psrifiicd. ^ It was no 
uncommon thing at Canton, to fee the familhed 
wretch breathing his laft, while mothers thought 
it a duty to deftroy their infant children, and 
the young to gne tftc i?roic of fate to the 

* Lctiics Edif tom. SIX, p. 134. 
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aged, to lave them from the agonies of fuch a 
dilatory death.* 

The JefuitParennin, writing to a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, fays, "another 
" thing that you can fcarcely believe is, that 

dearths fliould be fo frequent in China 
and in the conclufion of his letter he remarks, 
that, if famine did not, from time to time, thin 
the immenfe number of inhabitants which 
China contains, it would be impolTiblc for her 
to h\e in peace.' The caufes of thefe frequent 
famines he endeavours to inveftigatc, and begins 
by obferving very juftly, that in a time of dearth 
China can obtain no afliftance from her neigh- 
bours, and muft neccflarily draW the whole oP 
her icfourccs from her own provinces,** He 
then deferibes the delays and artifices, which 
often defeat the emperors intentions to alTift, 
from the public granaries, thofc parts of the 
country which arc the moft diflrcfled. When 
a harveft fails in any province, cither from cx- 
ceffive drought ora fudden inundation, the great 
mandanns ha\ e recourlc to the public granaries ; 
but often find them empty, owing to the dlf- 
honefty of the inferior mandarins, who ha\e the 
* Meares’s Voyage, eh. tji, p 92. * LcUres Edif. et 

CuTicufes, tom. xxji, p. 174. « W. p. 186. ^ W- P*‘J 75 * 
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charge of them. Examinations and refearchcs 
arc then made, ‘and an unwillingnefs prevails to 
inform the court of fuch difagrccabic intelli- 
gence. Memorials arc however at length pre- 
iented.' Thcfc memorials pats through many 
hands, and do not reach the emperor till after 
many days. The great officers of ftatc are then 
ordered to aflcmble, and to deliberate on the 
means of relieving the mllciy of the people. 
Declarations full of expreffions of compaffion for 
the people are in the mean time publifhed 
throughout the empire. The rcfolution of the 
tribunal is at length made hnown ; but num- 
bcrlcfs other ceremonies delay its execution; 
while thofe who are fuffering have time to 
die with hunger, before the remedy arrives. 
Thofe who do not wait for this laft extremity- 
crawl as well as they can into Other dlftridls, 
where they hope to get fupport, but leave the 
greateft part of their number dead on the road.* 
If, -when a dearth occurs, the court do not 
make fome attempt to relieve the people, fmall 
parties of plunderers foon collect, and their 
numbers increafe by degrees, fo as to interrupt 
the tranquillity of the province. On this ac- 

* Lettres Ildif. tom. xxii, p. i8o. 
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count numerous orders arc always given, and 
movements are continually talcing place, to 
amufe the people till the famine is over ; and 
as the motives to relieve the people are generally 
rather rcafons of ftatc than genuine companion, 
it is not probable, that they Ihould be relieved at 
the time, and in the manner, that their wants 
require,* . 

The laft caufc of famine which is mentioned 
in this invcftlgation, and on which the writer 
lays confidcrablc ftreis, is, the very great con- 
fumption of grain in making Ipirits;^ but in 
flating this as a caufc of famine, he has evi- 
dently fallen into a very grofs error; yet in the 
Abbe Groficr’s general defeription of China 
this error has been copied, and tljc caufe above 
mentioned has been confidcred as one of the 
grand fourccs of the evil.' But, in reality, the 
whole tendency of this caulc is in a contrary di- 
TC^lon. The confumption of com in any other 
way, but that of ncccflary Yood, checks the po- 
pulation before it arrhes at the utmoft limits 
of fubfiftence ; and as the grain may be with- 
dra^^n from this particular ufc in the time of a 
fcarcity, a public granary is thus opened, richer 
‘ I.<Urc$ Ildif. tom. x»ii, p. 1S7. ^ Ii 3 . p. 1 84. 

• Vol. I, li. IT. c. Ki, p. 396, B\o Eng. tran. 
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probably than could have been ibrmetl by any 
other me^ins. When inch a confumption has 
been once eftablifhed, and has become perma- 
nent, its efiedl is cxa(flly as it’ a piece of'Iand; 
with all the people upon it, were removed from 
the country. The reft of the people would 
certainly be precifcly in the fame ftatc as they 
were before, neither better nor worfe, in years 
of a\crage plenty; but in a time of dearth the 
produce of this land would be returned to them, 
without the mouths to help them to cat it, 
China, without her diftillcries, would certainly 
be- more populous; but on a fallure^of the fca- 
fons would have ftill lels rcfource, than flic has 
atprefent; and, as far as the magnitude of the 
caufc w'ould operate, would in confequcncc be 
more fubjcA to famines, and thofc famines 
would be more {c\cre. 

The flatc of Japan relcmblcs In lb many rc- 
fpedls that of China, that a particular conlider- 
ation of it would lead into too many repetitions, 
Mbntcfquicu attributes its populoufncls to the 
birth of a greater number of females ;* but the 

• hiv. sxtii, c. •nti. Il IS forpnfing ihat Montefquicu, 
who appears lo unJeiftand the fubjtiS of {>opu- 

laiion, Ihoulcl at cthsr wn** male fiich obfsrvattoni a: 
thir. 
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principal caufe of this populoufnefs is, without 
doubt, as in China, the pcrfe\ering indufby of 
the natives, diredlcd, as it has always been, prin- 
cipally to agriculture. 

In reading the preface to Thunberg*s account 
of Japan, it would feem e:ctreraely difficult, to 
trace the checks to the population of a coun•^ 
try, the inhabitants of which arc faid to live in 
iuch happinefs and plenty; but the continu- 
ation of his own work contradi(5ls the impref- 
fion'of his preface; and in the valuable hiftoiy 
of Japan by Ka:mpfcr thefe checks arc fufficx- 
ciently obvious. In the extracts from two hif- 
torical chronicles publilhcd in Japan, which he 
produces,* a very curious account is given of the 
different mortalities, plagues, famines, bloody 
wars, and other caufes of deftruilion, which have 
occurred fince the commencement of thefe re- 
cords/ The Japanefe arc diftinguiflicd from 
the Chinefe, in being much more warlike, fc- 
dirioxis, diffolutc, and ambitious ; and it would 
appear, from Kffimpfer* s account, that the check 
to population from infanticide, in China, Is 
balanced by the greater diilblutencfs of manners 
with regard to the lex, and the greater fre- 

*BooLu. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Chech to Ptpuhuon amtn^ the Greth. 

T / 

i.T Ims been generally allowed, and will not 
indeed admit of a doubt, tliat the more equal 
divifion of property among tlic Greeks and Ko- 
jnans, in the early period of tlicir hiftory, and 
the direction of tlicir induftry principally to 
agriculture, muft have tended greatly to encou- 
rage population. Agriculture is not only, as 
Hume dates,* that fpccics of induftry, which is 
chiefly requiflte to the fubfiftcncc of multitudes, 
but it is in fa^l the foie fpccics, by which multi- 
tudes can cxift ; and all the numerous arts and 
manufadlures of the modem world, by which 
fuch numbers appear to be fupported, have no 
tendency whatever to inctcafe population, ex- 
cept as far as they tend to incrcafe the quantity, 
and to facilitate the diftribution of the produ(5ls 
of agriculture. 

In countries where, from the operation of 
particular caufes, property in land is dUided into 

* Eflay xi, p. 467, 4to edit. 
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very large lliarcs, thefe arts and manufaiflurcs 
arc ahfolutcly ncccflliry to the exigence of any 
confidcrabic population. Without them mo- 
dern Europe Would be unpeopled. But where 
property is di\!dcd into fmall fliarcs, the fame 
ncccflity for thdm does not appear. The di- 
vition itfclf attains immediately one great obJc«?l, 
that of diflribulion ; and if the demand for men 
be conftant, to fight tlic battles ahd fupport the 
power and dignity of the ftatc, we may cafily 
conceive, that this motive, joined to tlic natural 
love of a family, might be fufficient to Induce 
each proprietor to cultivate his land to tlic ut- 
moft, in order that it might fupport tlic greateft 
number of defeendants. ' 

The diiiilon of people into fmall ftates, dur- 
ing tlic early periods of Greek and Romln hif- 
tory, additional force to this motlse. 

Where the number of free citizens did not per- 
haps exceed ten or twenty* thoufind, each indi- 
vidual would naturJ^ly feel the value of his 
own exertions ; and, knowing that the ftatC'to 
which he belonged, fitwsted in the nudll of 
envious and watchful mals, muft depend chieny 
on its population for its mean^ ot dclrnce and 
Afciv, would be fcnfible, that m futfcring the 
ianJi which were allotted to him to he idle, he 
y SVould 
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would be deficient in his duty as a citizen, 
Thefe caufes appear to have produced a confi- 
derablc attention to agriculture, \sithout the 
intervention of the artificial wants of mankind 
to encourage it. Population followed the pro- 
du<5ls of the earth with more than equal pace ; 
and when the overflowing numbers -were not 
taken off by the drains of war or difeafe, they 
found vent in frequent and repeated coloni- 
zation. The ncccfiity of thelc frequent coloni- 
zations, joined to the fmallnefs of the ftates, 
which brought the fubjeeft immediately home 
to every thinking perfbn, could not fail to point 
out to the legiflators and philofophers of thofe 
times the Ifrong tendency of population to in- 
creafe beyond the means of lubfiftence ; and 
they did not, like the ftatcfmcn and projectors 
of modern days, overlook, the confideration ofa 
queftion, which ib deeply affcCls the happinels 
and tranquillity of fbcicty. However we may 
juftly execrate the barbarous expedients, which 
they adopted to remove the difficulty, we cannot 
but ghe them ibmc credit for their penetration 
m Iceing it ; and in being ftilfy aware, that, if not 
confidercd and obviated, it Would be lufficient 
of Itfelf to deftroy their beft planned fehemes of 
republican equality and happmeis. 


'The 
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Tl^e power of colonization is ncccllarily U- 
fnited, and after the lapfe of fome time'it might 
be extrdmcly difhcult, if not impoflible, for a 
country not particularly well fituated for this 
purpofe, to find a vacant fpot proper for the 
fettlement of its expatriated citizens. It was nc- 
ceflary therefore, to conhder of other rcfources 
bcfide colonization. 

It is probable, that the praft'ce of infanticide 
had prevailed from the carheft ages in Greece. 
In thd parts of America where it was found to 
cxift, it appears to have originated from the ex- 
treme difficulty of rearing many children in a 
favage and mndering life, erpofed to frequent 
famines and perpetual wars. We may ca/ily 
conceive, that it had a ilmilar origin among the 
anceftors of the Greeks, or the native inhabit- 
ants of the country. And when Solon permit- 
ted the expofing of children, it is probable,’ that 
he only givz the fanilion of law to a cuftom 
already prevalent. • 

In this pcrmlffion he had, without doubt, 
two ends in view. Firft, that which is moft 
obvious, the prevention of fuch an cxccfTivc po- 
pulste^a, Si watekS csulc vnlvcrfa} psreety snd 
dif^ontent ; and, fccondly, that of keeping the 
population up to the level of ^^hat the territory 
. X 2 could 
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could fupport, by removing the terrors of too 
numcroii’s a family, and confequcntly the prin- 
cipal obftaclc to marriage. > From the effe^ of 
this pradlicc in Cliina we have rcafon to think, 
that it is better calculated to attain the latter 
than the former purpofe. But if the IcgiGator 
either did not fee this, or if the barbarous habits 
of the times prompted parents invariably to pre- 
fer the murder of their children to poverty, the 
practice would apppr to be very particularly 
calculated to anfnerboth the ends in view; and 
to prcfcr\c, as completely and as conftnntly as 
the nature of the thing would permit, the re- 
qyifitc proportion between the food and the 
numbers \Nhich were to confume it. 

On the \cry great importance of attending 
to this proportion, and the c\ils that muft nc- 
ccflarily rcfult, of vNcakncfs on the one hand, 
or of*po\crty, on the other, from the deficiency 
or the cxcefs of population, the Greek political 
■writers ftrongly infift; and propofe in confe- 
• qucncc various modes of maintaining the rela- 
tive proportion defired. 

his books of laws, limits the number of free ci- 
tizens, and of habitations, to five thoufand and 
forty ; and this number he thinks may be pre- 

ierved, . 
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Icrved, if the father of every family choofc one 
out of his ions for his iucccifor to the lot of 
land which he has pofiefled, and, diipofing of his 
daughters in marriage according to law, diftri- 
butc his other fons, if he have any, to be adopted 
by thofe citizens wlio are witliout children. 
But if the number of children upon the whole 
be either too great or too few, the magiftratc is 
to take the fubjedl particularly into his confidcr- 
ation, and to contrive ib, that the fame number 
of five thoufand and forty families iliould Hill 
be maintained. There arc many modes, he 
thinks, of cffe<5ling this objccl. Procreation, 
when it goes on too faft, may be checked ; or, 
when it goes on too flow, may be encouraged ; 
by the proper diflribution of lionours and marks 
of ignominy, and by the admonitions of the 
elders, to prevent or promote it according to 
circumflanccs.* 

In his philofophtcal republic*’ he enters more 
particularly into this,ful)jedl, and propofes, that 
the mod excellent among the men fliould be 
joined in marriage to the moft excellent among 
the women, and the inferior citizens matched 
with the inferior females ;*and that the oSpring 
of the lirfl: fliould be brought up, of the 

* rialo dc Lcgtbuj, lib. y . * I’bto cJc Republicj. bf’. ' • 

T 3 others. 
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others not. On certain feftivals appointed hy 
the laws, the young men and women who arc 
betrothed are to be aflembled, and joined to- 
gether with folemn ceremonies. But the num- 
'ber of marriages is to be determined by the 
magiftrates ; that, taking into confideratidn the 
drains from wars, difeafes, and other caufeSt 
they may preferve, as nearly as pollible, fuch a 
proportion of citizens, as will be neither too nu- 
merous nor too few, according to the refources 
and demands of the ftate. The children who 
are thus born from the juoft excellent of the 
citizens are to be carried to certain nurfes def- 
tined to this office, inhabiting a feparate part 
of the city ; but thofe which are born from the 
inferior citizens, and any from the others which 
arc imperfedl in their limbs, are to be buried in 
fame ob/curc and unknown place. 

He* next proceeds to conlidcr the proper age 
for marriage, and determines it to be twenty for 
the •women and thirty for the men. Beginning 
at twenty, the woman is to bear children for 
the ftatc till flic is forty, and the man is to fulfil 
his duty in this rcfpcdl, from thirty to fifty-five. 
If a man produce a child into public either be- 
fore or after this period, the adlion is to be con- 
fidcrcd in the lame criminal and profane light. 
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as if he had produced one without the nuptial 
ceremonies, and inftigatcd fblcly by inconti- 
nence, The fame rule (hould hold, if a man 
who is of the proper age for procreation be 
connefled with a woman who is al/b of the 
proper age, but without the ceremony of mar- 
riage by the magiftratc ; he is to be confidcred 
as ha\ing gi\cn to the (cate a fpuriocs, profane, 
and inceftuous offspring. When both fcaes 
have pafled the age afiigned forprcfentin^bhil- 
dren to the (hte, I’hto allows a great latitude of 
intcrcourfe, but no child is to he brought to 
light. Should any infant by accident be bom 
afne, it is to be expofed in the fimc manner as 
if the parents could not fupport it.* 

Trom thcfc.pal’apcs It w oident, that Vlato 
fully faw the tendency of population to increafe 
bc)OnJ the means of fubdftcncc. His expedients 
for checking it arc indeed execrable ; but * jc 
expedients thcmfclres, and the extent to w^nch 
they were tobctifcd. Ihow his concept’ ns of 
the magnitude of the dificsilty. ConremnUtin,:, 
cs he ccrtai.dy mull do m o fnn!l rcpnb'ic, a 
great pmpcrtiOful drsin of pcop’e bs % j»s, if 
he ceuh! Ilin propofe to dcdrcy tl e efr' b-n of 
all tl c inferior an I left pcffcftoslecni, to d'ilMjr 

•foJS Je Hv**- » 
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^Ifo all that were born not within the preferibed 
ages and \Nith the preferibed formi-, to fix the 
age of marriage late, and after all to regulate 
the number of thefo marriages, his experience 
and Ills rrafonings muft have flrongly pointed 
cut to him the great power of the princljde of 
incrcafc, and the ncccflity of checking it. 

,• Ariftotlp appears to have feen this ncccfilty 
ftill more clearly. He fixe* the proper age of 
marriage at thirty-feven for the men, and 
eighteen for the ^vQmcn, «'hicli mufb of courfe 
condemn a great number of \Nomcn to cchbacy, 
as there never can be ib many men of thirty- 
feven as there arc women of eighteen. Tet, 
though he lias fixed the age of marriage for tlie 
men at fo late a period, lie ftill thinks, that there 
may be too many children, and propofes. that 
the number allowed to each marriage fhould be 
regulated ; and if any woman be pregnant after 
fhc has p'oduced the prcfiiribcd number, that 

abortion fiiould.bc procu,rcd before the fcctus 
has life. 

The period of procreating children for the 
fiatc IS to cealc with the men at fitty-fbur or 
fifty-five, bccaufc the ofBpring of old men, as 
well as of men tpo young, is inipcrfedt.borh in 
pody and mind. When both fexes have pafied the 

prcicribcd 
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prcfcribcd age, they arc allowed to continue a 
connexion ; but, as in Plato’s republic, no child 
which may be the refult is to be brought to 
light.- 

In difciifling the merits of the republic pro- 
pofed by Plato in his boolcs'of laws, Ariftotle is 
of opinion, that he has by no means been iuf- 
ficiently attentive to the fubjctl of population ; 
and uccufes ,him of inconfiftcncy in equalizing 
property without limiting the number of chil- 
dren. The laws on this fubjc-fl, Ariftotle very 
juftly obferves, require to be much more defi- 
nite and prccife in a ftatc where proper^ is 
equalized, than in others. Under ordinary go- 
Temments an increalc of population w'ould only 
occafion a greater fubdivifion of landed property ; 
whereas in fuch a republic the fupernumcrarics 
would be altogether deftitute, bccaufethe lands, 
being reduced to equal and as it w’ere elemen- 
tary parts, would be incapable of further par- 
tition.** , 

• Ariftotclls Ofera. de Repub Iib. xvi. 

De Kepub. ftfa. ji, c. vi. Giliies’s Arirtotle, <oI. It, b. ti, 
p. 87. Tor the comenience of tbofe who may not clioofe 
the trouble of confulttng tne original, 1 refer at the fame 
time to Giffies's tunlTation; But lomc paiKges fie fias wfiof/y 
umiitecl, and of otheis behas not given the literal fenfe, his 
tohjeft being a free verfion, 
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He then remarks, that it is necclTary in all cafes, 
to regulate the proportion of children, that they 
may not exceed the proper number. In doing this 
deaths and barrennefs arc df coutfc to be taken 
into confideration. But if, as in the generality 
of ftates, every perfon be left free to have as 
many children as he plcafes, the ncccdary coft- 
fcqucncc muft be poverty ; and poverty is the 
motlier of villany and ledition. On this account 
Pheidon of Corinth, one of the moft ancient 
•writers on the fubjcdl: of politics, introduced a 
regulation directly the reverfe of Plato’s, and 
limited population without equalizing poflef- 
fTons.* 

Speaking afterwards of Phalcas of Chalcedon, 
v/ho propofed as a moft falutary inftitution, to 
equalize wealth among the citizens, he adverts 
againto Plato’s regulations rerpedirig property, 
and obferves, ’that thofc who would thus regulate 
ihc extent of fortunes ought not to be ignorant, ^ 
that it is abfblutely ncccflarj'at the fame time to 
regulate the number of children. For if chil- 
dren multiply beyond the means of fupporting 
them, the law will neceflarily be broken, and 

• De Repub. lib. ij,c. GilUes’s Anllot. vol. li, b. n, 

p.87. 
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families will be fuddenly reduced from opu- 
lence to beggary, a revolution always dangerous 
to public tranquillity/ 

It appears from thefe paflages, that Ariftotlc 
clearly law, that the llrong tendency of the 
human Tacc to increalc, unlels checked by ftri( 2 : 
and politive laws, was abfblutely fatal to every 
founded on equality of property; and 
there cannot furcly be a ftronger argument 
’againft any lyftcm of this kind, than the nc- 
ceffity of fuch laws as Arillotle himfelf pro- 
pofes. 

From a remark which he afterwards makes ’ 
rcfpedling Sparta, it appears Hill more clearly, 
that he fully underftood the principle of popu- 
lation. From the improvidence of the laws 
relating to fucceffion, the landed property in 
Sparta had been cngrollcd by a few, and the 
cfFeifl was greatly to djminilb the populoufncls 
of the countr)'. To remedy -this c\il, and to 
fupply men for contipua) wars, the kings preced- 
ing Lycurgus had been m the habit of naturaliz- 
ing Grangers. It would have been much better, 
however, according to Ariftotlc, to have in- 

• Dc Repub. lib. u, c. vii. GUlies’s Anllot. vol. ii, b. it,- 

p. 91. 
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creafed the number of citizens by a nearer 
equalization of property. But the law relating 
to children was directly adverfe to this improve- 
ment. The legiflator, wifliing to have many 
citizens, had encouraged as much as pofliblc the 
procreation of children. A man who had three 
ions was exempt from the night-watch; and 
he who had four enjoyed a complete immunity 
from all public burdens. But it is evident, 
Ariftotle moil: juftly obj(cr\cs, that the birth of 
a great number of children, the divifion of the 
lands remaining the lame, would ncccflarily 
caufc onl)* an accumulation of poverty.* 

He here feems to fee exactly the error, into 
which many other legiflators befidc Lycurgus 
ha\e fallen ; and to be fully aware, that to en- 
courage the birth of children, without providing 
properly for their fupport, is to obtain a ’very 
fmall accctlion to the population of a country 
at the expenfe of a very great acccflion of 
milery. , 

. The legiflator of Crete,** as well as Solon, 
Vheidon, Plato, and Ariftotle, law the ncccftily 
of checking population in order to prevent ge- 

‘Dc Rtpub. lib li, c. ix- Gillicj’s Ariflot. %ol.it, Ij.II, 
p. 107. ^ Andot, dc Ilcpub. lib. 11, c. x, Gillics’s Andot. 

»» p. 113. 
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ncral poverty; and as \\c muft fuppofe, that the 
opinions of fuoh men, and the laws founded 
upon them, would have con/iderable influence, 
it Is probable, that the preventive check to in- 
crealc from late marriages and otiicr caufes 
operated to a confidcrable degree among the free 
citizens of Greece. 

For the pofitivc checks to population vve 
need not look beyond the vv'ars, in which thclc 
fmall Oates were almoft contmu-illy engaged; 
though we have an account of one wafting 
plague, at Icaft, in Athens; and Plato fuppofes 
the cafe of his republic being already reduced 
by difeafe.' • Their wars were not onl) almoft 
conftant, but c’strcmcly bloody. In a fmall 
army, the whole of which would probably be 
engaged in clofc fight, a much greater number 
in proportion would be flam, than in the large 
modern armies, a confidcrablc part of which 
often remains untouched ; and as all the free 
citizens of theft republics were generaliy em- 
ployed as foldlcrs in cverj* war, Ioffes would be 
felt very ftvercly, and would not appear to be 
very cafily repaired. 

• De lesibus, Iil>. V. * IIutic, s , p 451. 
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Of the Checks to Peptilaihn among the Romanr, 


X* HE fiavoc made by war in. the imaller ftatcs 
of Italy, particularly during the firft ftrugglcs of 
the Romans for power, fccms to have been Rill 
greater than in Greece.. Wallace, in his dillcr- 
tatlon on the numbers of mankind, after allud- 
ing to the multitudes which fell by the fword 
in thefe, times, obfertes, “ On an accurate rc- 
** -licw of the hiftory of the Italians during this 
** period, wc Ihall wonder how fuch mul- 
titudcs could be raitcd, as were engaged In 
“ thofe continual wars till Italy was entirely 
‘'Tubdued.’** And Livy crprcfics his utter 
aftoniflimcnt, that the Volfci and/Equi, fo often 
as they were conquered, lliould have been able 
to brlnji: frefli armies into the field '* But thefe 
wonders wdl perhaps be fufficicntly accounted 
for, if wc fuppofc, ^^hat feems to be highly pro- 

• DifTcrtation, p. 62, Svo, 1763, Edinburgh. 

^ Lib. VI, c. XH. 
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bable, that the conftant drains from wars had in- 
troduced the habit of giving nearly full fcope 
to the power of population; and that a much 
greater number of youths, in proportion to the 
whole people, were yearly rifing into manhood 
and becoming fit to bear arms, than is ufual in 
other flatcs not fimilarly circumftanccd. It 
was, without doubt, the rapid influx of thefej 
fupplies, which enabled them, like the ancient 
Germans, to aftoniflt future hiftorians, by reno- 
vating in fo extraordinary a manner their de- 
feated and half deftroyed armies. 

Yet tlicre is reafon to believe, that the prac- 
tice of infanticide prevailed in Italy, as well as 
in Greece, from the carheft times. A law pf 
Komulus forbad the expofing of children before 
they were tlircc yc.'irs old,* which implies, that 
the cuflom of cxpoflng them as fbon as they 
were born had before prevailed. But this prac- 
tice was of courfc never rcfbrtcd to, Unlcfs when 
the drains from wars were infufficient to rnake 
room for the rifing generation ; and confcqucntly, 
though it may be confidcred as one of the po- 
filivc’ checks to the full power of Incrcalc, yet, 
in the aihial (late of things, it certainly contri- 
• Dlonjfias Halteara. lib. li. 15. 
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.buted rather to promote than impede .popu- 
lation. 

Among the Romans themrclvcs, engaged as 
they were in incc’^ant wars from the beginning 
of their republic to the end of it, many of which 
were dreadfully dcftru(flive, the pofitivc check 
to population from this caufe alone muft have 
been enormoufly great. But this caufc alone, 
great as it was, would never have occafioned 
that want of Roman citizens, under the em- 
perors, which prompted Auguflus and Trajan to 
ifiuc laws for the encouragement of marriage 
and of children, if other caufes Rill more power- 
ful in depopulation had hot concurred. 

When tlic equality of property, which had 
formerly prevailed in the Roman territory, had 
been dcftro^cd by degrees, artd the land had 
fallen into the hands'of a few great proprietors ; 
the citirens, who were by this change fuceef* 
fiv’cly deprived of the means of fupportlng 
tbcmfclvcs, would naturally have no refourec to 
prevent them from ftarving, but that of felling 
their labour to the rich, as in modern dates: 
but from this refourec they were compJctcI/ crit 
off by the prodigious number of flavcs, which, 
incrcafing by condant influx with the incrcaf- ^ 
ing luxury of Rome, itllcd up ever)* employment 

* both 
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both In ftgrlcuUurc and manuf.iiliucs. Under 
fuch circumft.incc^, fa /Hr from Ijcing aftoniflicd 
that the rtumber of free dtirensOiotild dccrcafc, 
i}ic wonder feems to be, that any flioulcl cxift 
befide the proprietors. And in fad many 
couM not i»R\c etifted but for a ftnngtf and 
prcpoficrous cuftom, which Iiowc\cr, perhaps, 
the ftrangc and unnatural /iatc of the city re- 
quired, that of diftributing >3(1 quantities of 
com to the poorcrcitizcns gratis. Twohundred 
thouiand rcccltcd this diftriGution in iVugudus’s 
time; and it is highl> probable, that n great part 
of them Ijad little ctfc to depend upon. It i4 fup- 
pofed tOjho'c been gnen to^cscry man of* full 
jears; but the quantity w.is not enough for 
a famil)^ and too much for nn individual.* It 
could not therefore enable them to incrcafc; 
and, from the manner in which Plutarch Ipcal^ 
of the cuflom pf expofinj children among the 
poor,* there is great rcafbn to bchc\ c, that many 
averc dcnro)cd in f^itc of the jus trium libe- 
torum. Tiic palfagc in Tacitus, in which, 
Ipcalcing of the Germans, he alludes to tins cuf- 
tom in, Rome, feems to point to tlie fime con- 

• Hume, Eflay xi, p. 488^ ** Dc amore ptrslis, 
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clufion.* What indeed, could fuch a 

law have among a fet of people^ who appear to 
have been fo completely barred out from all the 
.means of acquiring a fubfiftence, except that of 
charity, that they would be fcarccly able to 
fupport thcmfcivcs, much Icfs a wife and two 
or three children? If half of the flares had 
been fent out of the country, and the people 
had been employed in agriculture and manu- 
factures, the effcCl would have been to increafe 
'the number of Roman citizens with more cer- 
tainty and rapidity than ten thoufand laws for 
the encouragement of children. 

It is pofliblc, that the jus trium libcrorum, 
and the other laws of the fame tcndcnc)*, might 
have been of fome'littic ufe among the higher 

* De motibas Germanorum, 19, How completely the 
Jaws relating to tlic encouragement of marriage and of chil- 
dren were clcfpifed, appears from a fpecch of Mlnucins Felix 
in 0£lavjo, cap, go. “ f'ot rriim vtdic frgereatos Jiltgs nunc 
**J'erti et avtbuz txfsr.ere, nune adfirangulatos mifero msrtit 

gersre tltderc , funt qua in ifpt vifeer'tbux mtdtcamimbus 
“ cj-itis origincm Juluri hernims exlinguantt et parr'icidlum fa~ 

“ etanl oiSiiquant pariant^*’ 

This crime had grown fo much into a caftom in Rome, 
that e\ en Pliny attempts to excufe U ; *• Quoniam aliquamm 
** fccunjitas plena Jibcris tali venii indigct.” Lib: xxix, 
C. iv. 


. clafles 
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claflcs of the Komati citizens ; and indeed from 
the nature of thefc laws, condfting as they did 
principally of privileges, it would appear, that 
they were direfted chiefly to this part of fociety. 
But vicious habits of every poffiblc kind pre- 
renrivc of popuJation* *• {hem to have been fo 
generally prevalent at this period, that no cor- 
reftivc laws could have any confiderable influ- 
ence. Montcfquieu juftly obferves, that the 
corruption of manners had deflroyed the 
** office of ccnlbr, which had been cftablifljed 
** itfclf to deftroy the corruption of manners; 

but when the corruption of manners be- 
" comes general, ccnfiire has no longer any 
** force.”^ Thirty-four years after the paffing 
of the law of Auguflus refpefling marriage, 
the Roman Knights demanded its repeal. On 
feparating the married and the unmarried, it 
appeared, that the latter confiderably exceeded 
in number the former; a ftrong proof of the 
inefficacy of the lavr.' 

In moft countries vicious habits preventive of 
population appear to be a con/equence rather 

* Sed jac^t aurato oUa paerpera Ie£io 
' Tantum artes hujas, tamom medinmlna poOunf, 

‘ Quas ftcriJes farit, atqne homines in ventre necandos 
Condueir, JurenaJ, fit. ti, 593. 

*• Elpnt des Loix, Jiv.xxui, c. SI. «Ibid. 
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than a caufe of the infrequency of marriage ; 
but in Rome the depravity of morals feems to 
have been the dircdl caufe which checked the 
marriage union, at Icaft among the higher clafles. 
It is impoffible to read the Ipccch of Metellus 
Numidicus in his ccnfbrihip without indigna- 
tion and difguft. “ If it were poflible,” he 
fajs, ** entirely to go without wi^cs, we would 
deliver ourfclvcs at once from this evil ; but 
as the laws of nature have fo ordered it, that 
** we can neither live happy with them, nor 
continue the fpccies without them, we ought 
** to have more regard for our laRing fccurity 
" than for our tranlicnt plcafurcs.*'* 

Pofitive laws to encourage marriage and po- 
pulation, enabled on tlic urgency of the occa- 
'hon, and not mixed ^\ith religion, as in China 
and ibmc other countries, arc fcldom calculated 
to anfwcrthc end which they.aim at, and there- 
fore generally indicate ignorance- in the Icglfla- 
tor who propofes them; ,but the- apparent nc- 
> ccfllty of them almoft: invariably indicates a very 
great degree of moral and political dcpravitj' in 
the Rate ; and in the countries in which they 
arc moll ftrongly infifted on, not only vicious 
manners will generally be found to’prcrail, but 


* Aulus Gellius, lib. i, c. 6 , 


polirical 
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political inftitutions cxtrcmclj unfavourable to’ 
induftr}’, and consequently to popuKition. 

On this account I cannot but agree with 
Wallace* in thinking that Hume was wrong in 
his fuppofition, that the Roman world was pro- 
bably the moft populous during the long peace 
under Trajan and the Antonines.'* We well 
know, that wars do not depopulate much while 
induftry continues in vigour ; and that peace will 
not incrcafe the number of people, when they 
cannot find the means of fubfiftenec. The re- 
newal of the laws relating to marriage under 
Trajan indicates the continued pres’alcnce of 
vicious habits, and of a JanguiH)ing induftry, 
and Iccms to be inconfiftent with the fuppofition 
of a great incrcaie of population. 

It might be faid, perhaps, that the vaft pro- 
fufion of Haves would more tlian make up for 
the want of Roman citizens; but it appears, that 
the labour of thefe flaves was not fufficlcntly 
dircfled to agriculture to fupport a very great 
population. Whatever might be the cafe with 
fomc of the provinces, the decay of agriculture 
in Italy feems to be generally acknowledged. 
The pernicious cuftom of importing great quan- 
tities of corn to diftributc gratis to tiic people 

» DilTertttion, Appendix, p. 247. ^ Effay xi, p, 505. 

XJ 3 ^ had 
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had given it a blow, which it never afterwards 
recovered. Hume obferves, that “ when the 
** Roman autliors complain that Italy, w’hich 
“ formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they 
** never aferibed this alteration to the increafe 
“ of its inhabitants, but to the neglcdt of tillage 
and agriculture.”* And in another place he 
fays, ** All ancient authors tell us, that there was 
“a. perpetual flux of fla\es to Italy from the 
“ remoter provinces, particularly Syria, Cilicia, 
“ Cappadocia, and the Iclfcr Aila, Thrace, and 
‘'Egypt; yet the number of people did not 
“ increafe in Italy; and writers complain of 
*' the continual decay of induftry and agricul- 
" ture,”'* It feems but little probable, that the 
peace under Trajan and the Antonincs fhould 
have ghen fo fudden a turn to the habits of the 
people, as cfTcntially to alter this ftatc of things. 

On the condition of flavciy, it ma/ be ob- 
ferved, that there cannot be a flrongcr proof of 
its unfavourablcnels to the propagation of the 
fpccics in the countries where it prevails, than 
the necefiity of this continual influx. The ne- 
ccTTity Forms at once a complete refutation of 
the obfervation of Wallace, that the ancient 
•ElTiyxi, p 504. ^Id. p. 433. 


flavcs 
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llavcs'wcrc more ferviccabic in raifing up peo- 
ple than the inferior ranks of men in modern 
times.* Though it U undoubtedly true, as he 
obferves, that all our labourers do not marrv, 
and that many of their children die, and be- 
come fickly and ufclcft through the poverty and 
negligence of their parents;** yet notwithftand- 
ing thefo obftadcs to increafe, there ibi perhaps 
fcarccly an inflance to be produced, %%herc the 
lower clafles of fbeiety in any countrj’, if free, 
do not railc up people fully equal to the de- 
mand for their labour. 

To account for the checks to population 
sshich are peculiar to a ftitc of flarcry, and 
\Nhich render a condant recruit of numbers nc- 
cefTary, %nc muft adopt the comparifon of fla\es 
to cattle, which Wallace and Hume have made; 
Wallace, to /how that it would be the intcrc/t 
of mailers to take care of their flaves and rear 
up their offspring;' and Hume, to prove that 
it w’ould more frequently be the intcreft of the 
mafter to p'-cvent than to encourage their breed- 
ing.^ If Wallace’s oblcn.ation had been juft, 
it is not to be doubted, that the ^Ia^ es w ould 
ba^ e kept up their own numbets with eafe by 

' DiBcrt. on the numbers of tnantind, p 91. Jd. p. 85 . 

* Id. p. £9, * Hates, Eflay^ xi, p. 433. 
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procreation , ^nd as it is acknowledged, that they 
did not do this, the troth of HumVs obfervation 
IS clearly evinced. To rear a child in London 
till he could be ferviccable vyould coft much 
dearer, than to buy one of the fame age from 
Scotland or Ireland, where he had been raifed 
m a cottage, covered >vith rags, and fed on 
** oatmeal and potatoes Thofe who )}ad Baves 
therefore, in all the richer and more populous 
** countries, vyould dilcourage the pregnancy of 
the females, and either prevent or destroy the 
“birth’* It IS acknowledged by Wallace, 
Jhat the male Haves greatly exceeded in number 
the females, which muft neccflarily be an ad- 
ditional obftacle to their increafe. It would 
appear therefore, that the preventive check to 
population mull: have operated with ^ very great 
force among the Greek and Roman Haves , and 
as they were often ill treated, fed perhaps fcan- 
Jily, and Ibmetimcs great numbers of them con- 
fined together in dole and unvvholcfomc cr- 
^aftula, (^r dungeons,* it is probable, that the 
pofitivc checks to population from dilcale were 
alfo fcvcrc, and that when epidemics prevailed 

‘ Hume, Efljy *i, p 433 *• Appendix to Dincrtalion, 

p 18a *Hamc, Ellay xi, p 430 
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they would he molt deftruftivc in this part of 
the ibcicty. 

The unfavourablcnefi of flavery to the pro- 
pa^tion of the fpecies in the country where it 
prc\ails is not however dcclfivc of the queftion 
relpeftihg the ab/olute population of Tuch a 
country, of the greater qucflion reipeding the 
populoufncis of ancient and modern ftations. 
We know, that fome countries could afford a 
great arid cohftant fupply of flaves, without 
being in the fmallcft degree depopulated them- 
fehes; and if thefe fup^Hes were poured in, as 
they probably would be, ciaftly in proportion 
to the demand for labour in the nation which 
received them, the queftlou refpcfllng the po- 
puloufnefs of this nation would reft precifely 
on the fame grounds as in modem ftates, and 
depend upon the number of people which it 
could employ and iupport. Whether tlib prac- 
tice of domeftic fla\ery therefoVe prc^Tul or not, 
it may be laid down as a pofition not to be con- 
tro\ertcd, that, taking a fqfficient extent of 
territory to include wkhin it exportation and 
importation, and allowing fome \anation for 
the preialence of luxury or of frugal habits-, 
the population of thefo countries will al- 
•wa}S be in proportion to 'the 'food which thb 

earth 
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earth is made to produce. ‘And no caufc, phy- 
sical or moral, unleSs It operate in an exceffivc 
and unufual manner,* can have any confider- 
able and permanent cftecl on the population, 
except in as far as it influences the produdlion 
and diftribution of the means of fubfiflence. 

In the controveriy concerning the popnIouA 
nefs of ancient and modem nations, this point 
has not been Sufficiently attended to ; and phy- 
flcal and moral caufeshave been brought fbr- 
•vvard on both Sides, from which no juft in- 
ference in favour of cither party could be drawn. 
It feems to have cfcapcd the attention of both 
writers, that the more produflivc and populous 
a country is in its a«£lual ftatc, the lefs probable 
vvill.be its povver of obtaining a further incrcafe 
of produce; and conlcqucntly the more checks 
muft ncceflanly be called into ndlion, to keep 
the population down to the level of this ftatU 
onary or flowly incrcaflng produce. From 

• The extreme inrilubrity of Batavia, and perhaps the 
ph'^ue n feme countnes, may be confiderrd as phyfical 
C3uf*s operatmg in an cxcc0i^c degree. The extreme and 
unufuaf attachment of the Homans to a vicious cefibacj , and 
the promifcuous intercourfc in Otaheite, may be confidered 
Si n oral cacfcs cf the fame nature. Such inflanccs, an5 
others which might fcthaps he found, nuKc it nccc/nr) to 
qoil fy ihc general prepofitton as m the text. 

finding 
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finding fuch checks, therefore, in ancient or 
modern nations, no inference can be drawn 
againft the abfolute populoufncfi. of cither. 
On this account, the prevalence of the fmall- 
pox, and of other diforders unknown to tl e 
ancients, can by no means be confidcred as an 
argument againft the populourncfs of modern 
nations, though to thefo phyfical caufes both 
Hume* ahd Wallace*" allow confidcrable weight. 

In the moral caufes which they liavc brought 
forward, they have fallen into a fimilar error, 
Wallace introduces the pofitive encouragements 
to marriage among the ancients, as one of the 
principal caufes of the fuperior populoufnelj 
of the ancient world but the ncccffity of po- 
fitlvc laws, to encourage marriage certainly 
rather indicates a want than an abundance of 
people ; and in the inftance of Sparta, to which 
he particularly refers, it appears from the paf- 
fage in Anftotlc, mentioned in the Jaft chap- ^ 
ter, that the laws to encourage marriage were 
jnftitutcd for the cxprclV purpofeof remedying 
s.' marked deficiency of people. In a country 
with a crowded and overflowing population, 
a Icgiflator would never think of making cx- 

» Efljj xi, p. 425. * D«frert=iion, p Se. *I< 3 . P'9o* 

preft 
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prcis Taws to encourage marriage and tlic procre- 
ation of children. Other arguments of WaI-‘ 
lace will he found upon examination to be al- 
moft equally inef?c(ftual to his purpofe. 

Some of the caufes which Hume produces 
arc in the fame mamier tinfatisfaftory, and ra- 
ther make againft the inference which he has 
in 'view, than for it. The number of footmen, 
houfemaids, and other perfons remaining un- 
married in modern ftates, he allows to he an 
argument againft their populoufnefs * But the 
contrary inference of ,the two appears to be 
the more probable. When the difficulties at- 
tending the rearing a family arc very ^cat, 
and confcqucntly many perfons of both fexes 
remain finglc, we may naturally enough infer, 
that population is ftationar), but by no mcani 
that it is not abfolutely great; bccau/c the dif- 
hculty of rearing a fatatly may arift from the 
^ery circumftancc of a «grcat abffilute popu- 
lation, and the conftqucnt fulncft of all the 
channels to a Ii\cHhdod; though the iamc dif- 
ficulty may undoubtedly exift in a thinly-pcb- 
pTcd countr}', which is jCt Ilationary in its po- 
puTation. The number of unmarried pcrlbns 

* Eflay XI. 

in 
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•in proportion to the whole number ,may form 
fome criterion/ by which wc can jud^e whe- 
ther population be increaling, ilationarj', or 
decreafing; but will not enable us to deter- 
mine any thing jefpcaing abfolutc populouf- 
neis. Yet even in this .criterion wc are liable to 
be* deceived. In Ibrhc of the fbuthcrn coun- 
tries early marriages are general, and very few 
women remain in a ftatc of celibacy, yet (he ■ 
people. not only do not increalc, but the adual 
number is perhaps fmall. In this cafe the re- 
moval of tlie prcvcnti\e check is made up by 
the exceflivc force of the pofitivc check. The 
fum of all the pofitlvc and preventive checks 
taken together forms undoubtedly the imme- 
diate caufc \%hlch reprefles population ; but we 
never can expert to obtain and eftimate accu- 
rately this fum in any country; and we can 
certainly draw no fafe concluilon from the con- 
templation of two or three of the/e checks 
•taken by themfclvcs; -bccaule it lb frequently 
happens, that the excefy of one clieck is ba- 
lanced by the defedl of Ibme other. Caules 
which affeft the number of births or deaths 
may or, may. not,arie<5fe the average population, 
according to circumllanccs j but caules which 
affect the produflion and diilributjoB, of the 

means 
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means of fublfftcncc muft nccc/Tarily afFe^l po- 
pulation ; and it is therefore only on thefc caufes, 
befidc aifl'.al enumerations, on which we can 
with any certainty rely. 

All the checks to population, which have 
been hitherto confidcred in the courfe of this 

I • 

review of human focicty, arc dearly refblvablc 
into moral reftraint, vice, and raifcrj'. 

Of that branch of the preventive check, 
which I have denominated moral reftraint, 
though it might be ra(h to. affirm, that it has 
not had fomc fhare in repreffing the natural 
power of -population, )ct it muft be allowed to 
have operated very feebly indeed, compared with 
the others. Of the other branch of the preven- 
tive check, vv hich comes under the head of vice, 
though its effeifl appears to have been very con- 
ftdcrable in the later periods of Roman Hiftory, 
and in fomc other countries ; yet, upon the 
whole, its operation feems to have been infe- 
rior to the polltive checks, A large portion of 
the procreative power appears to have been 
called into action, the redundancy from whicli 
u’cW c/recked hy violent cauks. Among thetct 
war is tlic moft prominent and ftriking feature ; 
and after this may be ranked famines and vio- 
lent difeafes. In meft of the countries con- 

Cdcred, 
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fidered, the pop^jlation fcems to have been icl- 
dom meafured accurately according to the ave- 
rage and permanent -means of fubfiftence, but 
generally to have vibrated between the two 
extremes, and confequcntly the ofcillations be- 
tween want and plenty are ftrongly marked, as 
wc fhould naturally expert among left civilized 
nations. 
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much upon this occafional coincidence, political 
calculators have been led into the error of fup- 
pofing, that there is, generally fpeaking, an in- 
variable order of mortality in all countries : but 
it appears, on the contrary, that tins order is 
cxtrcmcl}' -variable ; that it is very different in 
different places of the fame tonntr)'/and with- 
in certain Jimits depends upon circumflanccs, 
-which it is in the power of man to alter. 

Norway, during nearly the whole of the lafi 
century, was in a peculiar degree exempt from 
the drains of people by war. The 'tUmatc is 
remarkably free from epidemic fickncffcs, and, 
in commou years, tlic mortality is lefs than in 
any other country in Europe, the regifters of 
--which ate known to be coirc6l.‘ The propor- 
tion of the annual deaths to the w’holc popula- 
' tion, on an average throughout the whole coun- 
• try, is only as i to ’48.^-" Yet the population of 
-Norway never feems to have increa/cd with 
“great rapidity. It has malic a ftart within the 
-laftten or fiftccfi^jcars, but till that^period its 
progrefs mufthavc been very flow, as we know 

' 'Ihe regiflers for^afiia gne a fmallcr mortality , but it 
IS foppofed that they arc de^Aite. 

** Thaa'up*s StatiAil. der Danitchen I^fonarchie, vol ii, 

'P 4-* ‘ ' 
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that the coufitr;y was'pcopled in-very early tges, 
andin'i7S'9 its population was only 753,147'^ 21 

Before we enter upon an eTamimtionfof its" 
internal economy, we muft fed a/Tureep that, 
the pofitfre checks to its population havVbttti^ 
fb fmall, the preventive checks muft liaVe beerfi 
prt)porfIonably great; and we accdfdihgly' fand 
from the regifters, that the pfoportiorl^bf ycaVl}’' 
marriages to the whole population i 5 as i to^ 
130,'* which IS a fmaller proportion of marnages 
than appears in the regifters'of any othet coun- 
ti 7 ,*^except Switzerland' '■ * ' V * 

•-Thaarup’s SuttlUk der Damfehen Monarchic, Table u, 

‘ - i i J\ 

P 5 , - , , , . ^ 

*' Id vol 11, p 4 Tlie proportion ofjearlyTOarnagrt to 
thc"%vTiofc population ja ore of the^mofi dtvrauscritenonrof 
the operation of rhe prcrTnt««^e checL, though rtoi quiie a 
correft one. Gcnc/all^ jipcakwiy, the preventne clicck ^is 
greater than might be inferred from this entenon , becaufs 
in the healthy countries of Europe, where a fmall proportion 
cfmafnages takes phec, (he greater number of old jicbple Jh-^ 
mg althtftime of their marriages will he more counter- 
balanced by the fmaHcr proportion of petfons under the age 


of puberty In fuch a country as Norway, the perf»7ns frofn 
20 to’ 50, ^that’ll, of the moll likely age to marr/, bear a 
greatet proportion to the whole population than mill of 
the other countries of Eo'ope, and conrequently the icloal 
^ropo tiou of marriages m Norway, conparcH \v«h that cf 
others, will rotiexprels the full extent m which the presen- 
t's e check operates ' « 


X s 
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One.caufe of this fmall. number of marriages 
is the mode, , in which the enrolments for the 
army, hayc^becn conducted till within very few 
years. ^ Every man in Denmark and Norway 
born of a farmer or labourer is a ipldier.* For 
TOcrly '•the commanding officer of the diftrift 
might takcithcfe pcafants at any age he plcafcd, 
apd hc’ in general preferred thofe that were 
from twenty-five to , thirty, to fuch as were 
younger.-, After jbeing taken into the fcrvicc, a 
man. could not marry without producing a cer- 
tificate figned by the minifter of the parlfh, 
that he had fubftance enough to fupport a wife 
and family; and even then it'W'as further ne- 
^efiary for him to obtain the permiffion of the 
officer. JThe difficulty, and fometimes the ex- 
penfe* of obtaining this certificate and permif- 
fioti, generally deterred thofe who were not in 
very good circumftances from thinking of mar- 
riage, till their fervicc of ten years was expired ; 
ahd as they might be enrolled at any age under 
thirty-fix, and the officers were apt to take the 
oldcft firft, it -would often be late in fife^ before 
they could feel themfcivcs at liberty to fettle. 

' ! • 

‘ * The few particulars, which 1 fhall mention relating to 
Norway, were coHciSled iloring a fummer excurfion »n that 
country dunng the year 1799 . 

1 Though 
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Though the miniftcr of tljci pan/h 'Had -no 
legal power W prevent a"rnan'from:man^’ing, 
who was not enrolled for fcrvicc ; yet it api 
pears, that cuftom' had in ;jbjnc- degree ianc- 
tioned a diferctionary power of thiis'kind/ and 
the pried often rcfulcd to join* a couple together; 
when the parties had no probablt meajjs of Sup- 
porting a family, . ■ ' •"*' ^ 

Every obflaclc, however, of this naturtf/'whe- 
ther arifing from law or'cudom, has'now been 
entirely removed. A full liberty is given' t6 
•marry at any age, without leave either of the 
'officer or pried ; and in the enrolments for the 
army, all thofe of 'the age of twenty’ arc taken 
fird,’then all thofe of twenty-two, and So on, 
till the nccefiary number is 'completed. • ’ 

The officers in gcncnl'’difappro\e‘of this 
■change. They Say,''that a young Norwegian 
'has not’arrived at his fulldrcngth, and docs not 
make a good Ibldicr at twen^ And many are 
'of opinion, that the pcalants vs’ill novr many too 
* j oung, and that ’ more cliildrcn will be ' born, 
“than the country can Support. ‘ 

•' But Independently of any regulations refpeft- 
'ing the military enrolments, the peculiar date 
'of Norway throtvs'vcry drong obdacles in the 
- way of early marriages. ' There 'are no large 
^ ■ X 3 manufaduring 
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manufa^lunng t(wns,Tto take off the o\erflow- 
?ng pop»]abon of the country, and as each vil- 
lage Tiatu^aUy furniflics from itfelf a fupply of 
hand*? more than equal to the demand, a change 
hf place jnefearch of work /eldom promifcs any 
fuccefs, Unlels tliercfbrc > an opportunity of 
foreign emigration offer, the Norwegian peafant 
generally remains m the village m which he 
was bom; and as the vacancies m houles and 
.employments nauft occur very flowly, owing to 
cthCifmaU mortality that takes place, he will 
^ften fee hmifclf compelled to vyait a confidcr- 
ablc tim^i before be can attain a fituation, which, 
iwilj enable him to rear a familv . , 

,T>Tjje*Nonvay -farms have m general a certain 
number of married labourers employed upon 
them, in proportion to their flze, who arc called 
ihoufemcn They recede from the farmer a 
-lioufc, and quantity of land nearly fufficient 
to maintain -a finely, in retprn for which •they 
(Urc under the obligation of working ibr him at 
ajjpw andiftxqd price, whenc\cr theyare called 
upon E-^cept m the immediate ncJghbpur- 
..Jiood of the towns, and on thefcacoaft, the la- 
cahey of a place of this kind is thp only jprof- 
peft which prefents Itfcif of providing /qc a fa- 
mily From tlic fmal! number of people, and 
the little 1 arjety of employ raent, the fubjc^ is 

brought 
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brought diftindly within the view of each in- 
dividual ; and be muft feel the abfolute necef- 
fity of reprefiing his inclinations to marriage, 
till feme fuch vacancy offer. If, from the plenty 
of materials, he fliould be led to build a houfe 
himfelf, it could not be cxpe<^lcd, that the far- 
mer, if he had a faffiaent number of labourers 
before, ihould give him an adequate portion of 
land with it ; and though he would in gene- 
ral find employment for three or four months 
4n the fummer, yet there would be little chance 
of his earning enough to fupport a family 
during the whole year. It is probable, that it 
was in cafes of this kind, where tlie impatience 
of the parties prompted them to build, or pro- 
pofc to build a houfe themfclves, and truft to 
what they could cam, that the panlh priefts cxer- 
cifed the diferetionary power of refufing to marry. 

The young men and women therefore are 
obliged to remain with the farmers as unmar- 
ried fer^ants, til) a *lioufcman*s place becomes 
■vacant : and of thefe unmarried fervants there 
is in every farm, and every gentleman’s family, 
a much greater proportion, than the work would 
feem to require. There is but little divifion of 
labour in Norway. Almoft all the wants, of 
domeftic economy arc lupplied in each feparatc 
x 4 houfehold 
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houfehold. Not only the common operations 
of brewing, baking, and walhmg, are carried 
on at home, but many families make or import 
their own chcefe and butter, kill their own beef 
and mutton, import their own grocery ftores ; 
and the farmers and country people in general 
fpin their own flax and wool, and weave their 
own linen and woollen clothes. In the largeft 
towns, fuch as Chrlftiania and Drontheim, there 
is nothing that can be called a market. It is 
extremely difficult to get a joint of frefli meat; 
and a pound of frcfli butter is an article not to 
be purchafed, even in the midft of fummer. 
Fairs are held at certain fcafons of tlie year, and 
ftorcs of ail kinds of provifions that will keep 
are laid in at thefe tiroes; and, if this care be 
heglefted, great inconveniencies arc fuffered, as 
fcarcely any thing is to be bought retail. Per- 
fons -who make a temporary rcfidencc in the 
country, or fmall merchants not poffeflcd of 
farms, complain heavily of this inconvenience ; 
and the wives of merchants, who have large 
eftates, fay, that the domcftic economy of a 
Norway family Is Co cxtenfivc. and OQm.pllcat.cd> 
that the ncceflary fuperintcndencc of It requires 
their whole attention, and that they can find 
no time for any thing clfc. 


It 
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It is evident, that a fyftem of this hind muft 
require a great' number of fervants. It is faid 
behdes, that they are not remarkable for dili- 
gence, and that to do the lame quantity of 
■work more are neceflaiy than in other' countries. 
The confequence is, that in every cftablilhment 
the proportion of fervants will be found two or 
three times as great as in England ; and a far- 
mer in the country^ who in his appearance is 
not to be diftinguiflicd from any of his labour- 
ers, will fometimes have a houfchold of twenty 
pcrlbns, including his own family. 

The means of maintenance to a linglc man 
are, therefore, much Icls confined than to a mar- 
ried man; and under fuch circumftanccs the 
lower dalles of people cannot incrca/c much, 
till the incrcalc of mercantile Hock, or the di- 
\ifion and improvement of farms, fumiflics a 
greater quantity of cmpl<^’mcnt for married 
labouren. In countries more fully peopled this 
fubjeft is always im-olvcd in great obfeurity. 
Each man naturally thinks, that he has as good 
a chance of finding employment as his neigh- 
bour; nd that, if he fail in one place, he fliall 
jaccccd if? ^?frrc other. He msrncs, titerefere, 
and trufts to fortune; and the effeft too fre- 
quently is, that the redundant population oc- 

calloncd 
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cafioncd in this rpanner*is reprcflcd by the po- 
fitivc checks of poverty and direafe. In Nor- 
way the fubjeft is not involved in the fame ob- 
fcurlty. The number of additional families, 
which the incrcafing demand for labour will 
fupport, is more diftin<51y marked. The popu- 
lation is fo fmall, that c\cn in the towns it is 
difficult to fall into any confidcrable error on 
this fubjedl ; and In the country the divifion 
and improvement of an eftate, and the creation 
of a greater number of houfcmcn*s places, mufi: 
be a matter of complete notoriety. If a man 
can obtain one of thefc places, he marries, and is 
able to fupport a family; if he cannot obtain cmc, 
remains finglc. A redundant population is thus 
prevented from taking place, inftead of being 
deth-oyed after it has taken place. 

It is not to be doubted, that the general pre- 
valence of the pj’evcnthc check to population, 
owing to the ftatc of jbeiety which has been 
deferibed, together with tht ,ob{lacles throwm in 
the \%ay of early marriages from the enrolments 
for the army, haye^ powerfully contributed, to 
place the lower daffies of people in Norway in a 
better fituation, than could be expected from the 
nature of the ioil and climate. On the fcacoaffi, 
where, on account of the hopes of an adequate 

fupply 
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fupply of food fromiiflimg, the preventive check 
does^not pro ail. in the fame degree, the people 
are very poor and wretched ; and, beyond com- 
j»rlfon» man orfe ftatc than thepeafants in the 
interior of^thc country, 

• The^ greateft part of the ibll in Norw'ay is 
ablblutcly incapable . of bearing com, and the 
climate is fubjcil to the moll fudden and fatal 
changes.;, pTiicrc arc three nights about the end 
of Augull, which arc particularly diftinguiflicd 
by the name of iron nights, on account of their 
fometimes blafting the pTpmifc of tlic faireft 
crops. On thele occalions the lower clalTcs of 
people ncccflanlyfuffcr; but as there arc fcarcely 
any independent labourers, except the houfemen 
that have been mentioned, who all keep cattle, 
the hardlhip of being obliged to mix the inner 
barJ. of the pine with tlicir bread is mitigated by 
the ftorcs of chccfc, of /alt butter, of /alt meat, 
fait fifli, and bacon, winch they are generally 
enabled fo lay up for the winter proMfion. The 
period in which the want of com predcs tiic 
moft fc^ercly is generally about two months 
before hancll; and at this time tlic cows, of 
.which the poorcll houfemen ha\c generally two 
or three, and 'many die or fix, begin to gwe 
milk, which mull be a great adiftance to the 
famil%, particularly tq theyounger part of it. 

, In 
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In the fummer of the year 1799, the Norwegi- 
ans appeared to wear a face of plenty and con- 
tent, while their neighbours the Swedes were 
abfolutcly Ilarving; and I particularly remarked, 
that the fons of lioufcmcn and the farmers’ boys 
were fatter, larger, and had better calves to their 
kgs, than boys of the jamc age and in Umilar 
fituations in England. v 

It is alfo without doubt owing to the preva- 
lence of the prcvcnti\c check to population, as 
much as to any peculiar hcalthincfs of the air, 
that the mortality in Norway is fo fmall. There 
is nothing in the climate or the foil, that would 
lead to the fuppontion of its being in any ex- 
traordinary manner favourable to the general 
health of the inhabitants^ but as in -every coun- 
try the principal mortality takes place among 
very young children, the fmaller number of 
thefe in Norway, in proportion to the whole po- 
pulation, will naturally occafion a fmaller mor- 
tality than in other coontlies, fuppofing the cli- 
mate to be equally healthy. ‘ 

It may be laid, perhaps, and with truth, that 
one of the principal rcafbns of the fmall morta- 
hty in Norv* ay is, that the towns arc inconfider- 
able and few, and that few people are employed 
in unwholcfome manufadorics. In many of the 
agricultural villages of other countries, where 

the 
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the preventive check to population does not pre- 
vail in the lame ‘degree, the mortality is as fmall 
as in Norway. But it Ihould be, recoIIe^Scd, 
that the calculation in this calc is for thole 
particular villages alone; whereas in Norway 
the calculation of i in 48 is for the whole 
country. The vedundant population of thele 
•yillagcs is dilpofed of by conftant emigrations 
to the towns, and the deaths of a great part of 
thofc that are bom in the parilh do not appear 
in the rc^fters. But in Non\ny all the deaths 
arc withinrthe calculation, and it js clear, that, 
if more were born than the country could fup- 
port, a great mortality muH take place in Ibme 
form or other. If the people were not de- 
llroycd by difeafe, they would be dcltroyed by 
famine. It is indeed well known, that bad and 
infufficicnt food will produce difeale and death 
jn the purcft air and .the fined climate, Sup- 
pofing therefore no great foreign emigration, 
and no extraordinary ^ncrcalc in the rclburces 
of the country, nothing but the more extcnfi%e 
prevalence of the preventive check to population 
ip Norway can lecurc to her a Imaller mortality 
than in other countries, however pure her air 
may be, or however healthy the employments 
of her people. 

Norway feems to have been anciently divided 

into' 
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irt?d largp cftatc^ 6r farms, called Gores; and as,^ 
dcc6?dlng‘tb thcMaw <A <uccc{?ion, all tfic bro- 
tkerS divide the property equally, it isV matter 
offulf-phre/and a ji^oof how Bovvly the popu- 
latietiMtas'^hithcrto ihcrcafcd, that thefc cftat62 
haVc not been tnOrc iubdividcd. Many of them' 
arc'indeed now divided into half gores and quar* 
ter gorcs7 and fome ftill lowcr^ but it hastin' 
general been the enttom, on^thc death of thl/ 
fathei^, for d commiflion to value the cft3tc-attt 
low rate, and if the eldcft fon can ^ay His bro*- 
thers' and dfters’* fharcs, according ‘to^thrs valu- 
ation, 'by mortgaging his'cftatc or otlicrwife, the 
whole is awarded to him: and ^ the force oT 
habit and natural mdolcncc too frequently 
prompt him, to conduct the farm’ after the 
manner of his forefathers, with few or no efforts 
at improvement 

* Another great obftaclc to the improvement 
of farms in Norway is a law, •whi6h is called 
Odel’s right, by which any lineal defeendant 
can repurcha/e an eftate, which had been ibid 
•out of the family, by paying the onginal pur- 
chafe money Formerly collateraf as well as 
lineal defcendaiits had this power/and the time 
was abfolutcly unlimited, fo that tlic-’purchafe? 
could never confidcr himfelf as -fccurc from 
^ *• A daughter’s ^portion is ihcTaalf of a fon'syortron 

• claims 
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ckiftis. ■ AftcrU’ards the time * was limited t6 
twenty years, tfnd in lyylUt was ftill further 
limited to ten years, and all the collateral 
branches %NC*rc excluded. It muft however -be 
ah uninterrupted pofleflion of ten ycari ; fo? if, 
before the c^ipiration of tliis term, a perfbn who 
has a right to fclaim 'uhder’'thb law gi\*c notice 
to the poflcflbr, that he does not forego his claim, 
though he is hot then in a-^conditidli to make 
the purchafe, the pofleflbr is obliged to’wait 
fix! '}cars‘more, before he is perfectly Tecure. 
And as in addition to this the eldcft in the lineal 
defeent may teclaim an eftate, ‘that had been 
repurchnfed by a younger brother, the law, ei cn 
in its prefent amended flatc, mufl be confidered 
as a very great bar to improvement; &nd in its 
.former ilate, \>hcri the time was unlimited and 
the fale of eftates in this way was more frequent, 
it feems as if it muft have 'been a moft com- 
plete obftacle to the melioration of farms, and 
'obrioufly'' accounts 'fSr the very flow mereafe 
of population in Norway Tor many centuries. 

A further difficulty in the way of clearing and 
cultivating the land arifes from the fears of ’the 
• great tlmbeV merchants rcfpedling the woods. 
When a 'farm has been divided among chil- 
dreri^ahd grandchildren, as each proprietor has 
•a Certain right in the woods, each m general 
.. endeavours 
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endeavours to cut as much as he can *, and the 
timber is. thus felled before it is fit, and the 
.woods fpollcd. To prevent this, the merchants 
buy large traAs of woods of the farmers, who 
enter xnto^a contract, that the farm lliall not be 
any further fubdhided or more houfemen placed 
upon itj at Icaft that, if tlic number of families 
be increafed, they fhould have no right in the 
woods. It is faid, that the merchants who 
make thc/c purchafes arc not vciy firift, pro- 
vided the fniallcr farmers and houfemen do not 
take timber for their houfes. The farmers 
who fell thefe tracks of wood arc obliged by law, 
to referve to thcmfclvcs tbe right of pafturing 
their cattle, and of cutting timber fufficient for 
their houfes, repairs, and firing. 

A piece of ground round a houfeman’s dwelling 
cannot be cnclofcd for cultivation, ^without an 
application, firft, to the proprictorof the woods, 
declaring, that the fpot is not fit for timber; and 
afterwards to a maglflnte of the diflricft, whole 
leave on this occafion is allb ncccfiary, probably 
for the purpofe of afeertaining, whether the leave 
of the propnetor had been duly obtained. , 

In addition to thefe obflaclcs to improved, 
cultivation, which may be confidcred as artifi- 
cial, the*, nature of the country prefent^ an in- 
fiipcrablc obftaclc to a culthation and popula- 
tion 
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tion in any rcfpcft proportioned to the ilirface* 
of the foil. The Norwegians, though not in a' 
nomadic ftate,* arc ftill in a confiderablc degree 
in the paftoral -ftatc, and depend \er}’ much 
upon their cattle.* Thc.high grounds, that bor- 
der On the mountains, arc Shfolutcly unfit 10 
bear com; and the only ulc, to which they can 
be put, is to pafturc cattle upon them for three 
or four months during the fummer. The far- 
mers accordingly fend all their cattle to theie 
grounds at this time of the year, under the'eara 
of a part of their lamilics; and it is here, that 
they make all their butter rnd chcefc for, falc, 
or for their own confumption. The great dif- 
ficulty is to fupport ‘their cattle during the long 
winter* and for this purpofe it is ncccflar}', that 
a confidcrablc proportion, of tlic moft fertile 
land in the \ allies ihould be mowed for hay. 

If too much of it were taken into tillage, the 
number of cattle inuft be proportionably dimi- 
nilhcd, and the greateft part of vihe higher 
grounds would bec6*mc ablblutcl) ufelcls ; and 
it might be a queftion in that cafe, whether 
the country upon -the whole would fupport a . 
greater population. 

there is a \ eiy* confidcrablc capad^ of improve- 
ment in Norway, and of latc*years it has bfceit 
* von. 1. TT called 
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called into adion. I heard it remarked hy a 
profen'or at Copenhagen, tliat the renfon "why 
the agriculture of Norway hid ad\’anccd fo 
flowly was, that there were no gentlemen far* 
mers to fet examples of improved cultivation, 
and break the routine of ignorance and preju- 
dice in the conduct of farms, that had been 
handed down from father to fon for fucccflivc 
ages. From what I faw of Norway I fhould 
iay, that this want is now in ibmc degree iiip* 
plied. Many intelligent merchants, and well 
informed general officers, arc atprefent engaged 
in farming. In the country round Chrilliania, 
verj* great improvements have taken place in the 
IJ’ftcm of agriculture ; and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drontheim the culture of artificial 
gralTcs has been introduced, uhich, in a country 
where fb much winter feed is ncccITary for' 
cattle, is a point of the highefi: importance. 
Almoft ever)* >> here the cultivation of potatoes 
has fuccccdcd, and they arc groNNing more and 
more into general u<c, tfiough in the diftant 
parts of the country they are not yet rcHfhed by 
the common people. ■* ' ’ 

It has been more the cuftom of late years 
than formerly to divide farms ; and as the vent 
for' commodities in Norway is not perhaps fuf- 
‘ £cient/to encourage the complete cultivation of 

large 
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large farms, this dtvifion of them has probably- 
contributed tq the improvement of the land* 
It feems indeed to bcunucrfally agreed, among 
bhofc who are in a fituation to be competent 
judges, that the agriculture of Norway in gene- 
ral has advanced coiifiderably of late years ; and 
the regifters fliow, that the population has fol- 
lowed with more than equal pace. On an 
average of ten }ears, from* 1775 to 1784, the 
proportion of births to deaths was 141 to 100** 
But this teems to have been rather too rapid an 
incrcafc; as the following year, 1785, was a 
year of fcarcity and fichncfs, in which the deaths 
confidcrably exceeded the births ; and for four 
years afterwards, particularly in 1789, the ex- 
ccts of births was not great But in the £ve 
years from 1789 to>i794, the proportion of 
births and deaths was nearly 150 to loo ^ 

Many of the moft thinking and beft informed 
perfbns exprefs their apprehenfions on this tiib- 

•Thaarup’s Siatiftik der^anilchcnMonarchie, vol 11, p 4. 

*■ Id table X P 4 1 *^ Tableau Stati/Ii^uc des Erats 

l?ano:s, fince pablifhed, it appean, that the whole namber of 
births for the fi>e years fubfegoent to 1794 was I38,7$9j oE 
deaths 94,530, of marriages 34>3i3 Thefe numbers giye 
the proportion of births (o deaths os r ^6 to ico, of births fo 
inarnages as 4 to i, and of deaths to marriages as S75 to 100. 
The average proportion of yearl) births is ftated to be and 
of yearly deaths the nhole population. 

• r 2 jeS, 
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je<3:/and on the probable rcfult of the new re- 
gulations refpciflmg the cnrolmcrits of the army, 
and the apparent intention of the court of Den- 
mark, to encourage at all events the population. 
No very unfavourable feaibn has occurred in 
Norway fmee 178 ^; but it is feared, that, in 
the event of fuch fcafon, the moft Severe dif- 
trefs might be felt from the rapid increase, that 
has of late taken place. . ’ 

• - Norway is, t believe, almoll the only coun- 
try in Europe, where a traveller will hear any 
apprehenfions cxprefTed of a redundant popula- 
tion, and where the danger to the happinefs of 
the lower clafles of people from this caufe is 
in ibme degree iecn and underftood. This ob- 
vioufly arifes from the fmallnefs of the popula- 
tion altogether, and the confeejuent narrownels 
of the fubjc<5t. If our attention were confined 
to one panih, and there were no power of emi- 
•grating from it, the moft careleft obferver could - 
not fail to remark, that, if oil married at twenty, 
it would be pcrfeAly impolTible for the farmers, 
•however carefully they might improve their 
'land, to find employment and food for thofc 
that would grow up ; but when a great num- 
ber^of thefe parilhcs are added together in a 
populous iingdomj the largencft of the fiibjcifl, 

and 
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and the power of moving from place to plicc, 
obfeure and cpnfufc our >icw. We lofc figlit 
of a truth, whicli before appeared completely 
obvious; and, in a mod unaccountable mnn- 
ncr, attribute to the aggregate quantity of 
land a po\>cr of fupporting people beyond 
comparifoti greater than the fum of all its 
parts. i 
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)/ the Chech to Populaiton hi Swe^Ien. * 

Sweden 15 in many rcfpefts in a ftate fimilaf. 
to that of Norway. A very large propor- 
tion of its population is in the lame manner 
employed m agriculture ; and in moft parts of 
the country the married labourers who work 
ior the farmers, like the houfemen of Norway, 
liavc a certain portion of land for their princij>al 
maintenance, while the young men and women 
that are unmarried hvc as ferv'ants in the far- 
mers* families. This ftate of things however 
is not lb complete and general as in Norway ; 
and from this caule, added to the greater extent 
and population of the country, the fuper^or fizc 
of the towns, and the grea^r variety of employ- 
ment, It has not occa/ioned in the fame degree 
the prevalence of the preventive check to popu- 
lation ; and confcqucntly the pofitivc check has 
operated -with more force, or the mortality has 
^cen greater. 


According 
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According to a paper publtHied by M. War- 
gentin in the, 3 f//wo/r« ahrigis de fAcadfmh 
B.oyaU des Sciences de Stockholm,' the yearly ave- 
rage mortality in all Su'cdcn, for nine years 
ending in i 66 ^, ■w*as to the population as i to 
34f.‘ M. Wargcntin fumiftied Dr. PHce with* 
a continuance of thefe tables, and an average of 
21 years gives a rcfult of r to 34I, nearly the 
/amc.® This is undoubtedly a very .great mor- 
tality, confidering the large proportion of the 
population in Sweden, which is employed in 
agriculture. Ic appears from fomc calculations 
in Cantzlacr’s account of Sweden, that the ‘in- 
habitants of the towns arc to the inhabitants of 
the country only as 1 to 13 whereas in well- 
peopled countries- the proportion is 'often as i 
to 3, or above.* The fuperior mortality’ of 
towns therefore could not much alfcft the ge- 
neral proportion of Sweden. 

■ I toI. 4to, primed at Pam, 1772. **Id p. 27, 

* Price’s ObfciT. on ReTcrf. Paym. toI. jJ, p. 22S. 

* Memoires poor fervir'a la connoilTance des aGatres politi* 
qaes et economiques da Koyaume de Suede, 4W, 177^, 
ch.Ti,p. 187. This work is conGdered as very corre^ in its 
infomiatjon, and is in great credit at Stockholm. , 

* -^ilDnjJrJj.VGtiKJKheOrdnun^vol. i,. c. iufea..xxxiv., 

edit. 175®* 
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The average mortality of villages according 
to Suflinilch is i in 40.* In Pri|flia and Porae-« 
raniay which include a number of great and un- 
healthy towns, and where thc'inhabitants of the 
towns arc the inhabitants of the country as 
*i‘tq 4, the mortality is left than i in 37.^’ The 
mortality in Norway, as lias been mentioned 
before, is i in 48, which is in a very extraor- 
dinary degree left than in Sweden, though the 
inhabitants of the towns in Norway bear a 
greater proportion to the inhabitants of the 
country than in S\vcdcn.' The towns in Swe- 
den are indeed larger and more unhealthy than 
in Norway; but there is no rcafon to think, 
that the country' is naturally more unfavourable 
to the duration of human life. The moun- 
tains of Norway are in general not habitable. 
The only peopled parts of the country are the 
vallics. Many of thefc vallies are deep and 
narrow clefts in the mountains ; and the culti- 
vated Ipots in the bottom, furrounded as they 
arp by alcpqft pc^endicular cliffs of a prodigious 

• Suflrndch’s Gottltche Qrdnung, ^pl. i, eh. ii, fc(S. 
p.gi " Id vaUut>v 6 Qv 

' Thaarup** StatiClik dcr Danlfdicn Monarchic, vol. 11, 
. lab. ii, p. 5, 1765. ' 

height, 
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height/ which intercept the rays of the fun for ' 
many hours, dp not feem as if they could be ib 
healthy as the more expofed and dricr_ ibil of 
Sweden. U 

It is difficult therefore entirely to account for 
the mortality of Sweden, withoi^t fuppofmg, that 
the habits of the people, and the continual cry' 
of the go\crnment £br an incrcalc of lubjedls, 
tend to prefs the population too hard againft the 
limits of fubfiftcncc, and confcqucntly to pro- 
duce difeafes, which arc the necefiary cfFcft of 
poverty and kbad nouriflimcnt; and thb/.from 
obfcr\ation, appears to be really the cafe. 

Sweden does not produce food fufficient for 
its population. Its annual want in the. article 
of grain, according to a calculation made from ' 
the ycarsviydS and 1772, is 440,000 tuns/ 

p 

• Some of ihcfe valUcJ are ftrikingly piaurefque. The 
principal road from Chriftiania to Dronlheim leads for nearly 
rSoUngh/li miles ibrougb a conlioued TOllcy of ibis kind, 
by the fide of a >ery 6 nc* river, which in one part ftretches 
out into the extcnfive lake Miofen. I am mchned to bc/iere, 
that there is not any river in all Europe, the courfe of which 
affords fuchn conftant focceffion of beautiful and Romantic 
feenery. It goes under different names in different parts. 
The iwdtf.'ff .w the Tfeirirey iw-Uetf h peesh'ariy Seft, })fe 
foliage of the trees luxuriant, and in fummer no traces appeac 
of a northern climate. 

* J^Icmohrs da Royaume dc Sa^e, table atvii, p. 174* 

ThU 
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rhis quantity, or near it, has in general been 
imported from foreign countries, befide pork, 
butter, and cheefe, to a confiderable amount.* 
The diftillation of fpirits in Sweden is fup- 
pofed to confume above 400,000 tuns of grain ; 
and when this diftUlation has been' prohibited 
by government,! a variation in defeft appears in 
the tables of importations ; ** but no great vari- 
ations in excefs arc obfcrvable to fupply the de- 
ficiencies in years of fcanty harvefts, which, it 
is-well known, occur frequently. In years the 
moft abundant, when* the diftillation has been 
free, it is afierted, that 388,00© tuns have in ge- 
neral been imported.* It follows therefore, that 
the Swedes confume all the produce of their 
beft years, and nearly 400,000 more ; and that 
in their worft years their confumption muft be 
diroininied by nearly the whole deficiency in 
their crops. The maft of the people appears to 
Ijc too poor, to purchafe nearly the fame quan- 
‘tity of com at a very ad^aqccd price. There is 
^no adequate encouragement therefore to corn 

• Royavime <Ic SwWc.tablexvvi.c. tj, p. 198. 

^ Id. table xlii, {1. 41S ; c. vi, p. 2C1. 1 did not find out 
exadlly the nieafure of the Svredifh tun. It is rather lefs 
vthan our fact, or lialf <juancr. 

' Mcmot'csdo Rojaumc deSuCde, c. vi, p.aot. 

^ . merchants,, 
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merchants/ to import in great abundance and 
the cffeil of a deficiency tof one fourth or one , 
third in the erdps is, to oblige the labourer to 
content f himfclf ^ith nearly three fourths or 
two thirds of the com which he ufed before, 
and td fupply the reft by the ufc of any fubfti- 
tutes, which neceflity, the mother of invention, 
may fuggeft. I have faid nearly, becau/e it is 
difficult to fuppofc,that the importations ffiould 
not be fomething greater in years of fcarclty 
than in common years, though no marked dif- 
ference ofythis kind appear in the tables pub- 
lirhcd by Cantzlacr, The greateft importation,, 
according to thefe, tables, was in the year 1768, 
when it amounted to 5^0^26$ tuns of grain;* 
but even this greateft importation is only 
150,000 tuns above the a\crdge wants of ’the 
country; and what is this tp fupply a deficiency 
of one fourth or one third of a crop ? The whole 
importation is indeed in this refpeft ‘trifling. 

The population of Sweden, at the time that 
Cantzlaer wrote, was about two millions and a 
half.** He allows four tuns of grain to a man.' 
Upon this fuppolition the annual wants of 
Sweden would be ten^ millions of tuns, and four 

* Metnoires Royaame dc Suhle, table xlii, p. 418. ' * 
•>Id. ch.vj, p. 184. *Idp 195. 
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five hundred thoufand would go but a little 
ly in fupplying a deficiency of two millions 
d a half, or three millions; and if wc take 
ly the difference from the average importa- 
>n it will appear, that the afliflancc, which ‘the 
vcdcs receive from importation in a year of 
ircity, is perfectly futile. ^ ' 

The confcqucncc of this ftatc of things is, 
at the population of Sweden is in a peculiar 
anner affefted by every variation of the fca- 
ns; and vc cannot be furprifed at a very cu- 
JUS and inftrudlivc remark of M. Wargentin, 
lat the rcgifters of Sweden fhow, that the 
rths, marriages, and deaths incrcafe and de> 
cafe according to the flatc of the harvefts. 
rom the nine years of which he had given 
bles, he inftances the following: 


. ’ 


Marruges. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Barren j 


18799 

81878 

68054 

years. 1 

^■758 

•9584 

83299 

74370 

bundant J 

1759 

23210 

83379 

62662 

^ years. 1 

. 1760 

-3383 

• 90633 

60083“ 


Here it appears, that in the jear lydo the 
irths ^\e^c to the deaths as 15 to 10; but in 
he year 1758 only as ii‘to 10. By referring 
D the enumerations of the population in 17^7 

• M6moires Abregft*de 1 ’ Academic de Stockholm, p 29. 

- « and 
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and iy5o,‘ which M. Wargcntin has given, it 
appears that the number of marriages in’, the 
year iy 6 o in proportion to the whole, popula- 
tion was as I to loi ; in the year 1757, only as 
I to about 124. ' The deaths in 1750 were to 
the whole population as i to 39; in 1757 as 1 
to 32, and in 1758 as 1 to 31. 

In fbmc obftrvations on the Swcdifli reglf^ 
ters,^ M» Wargcntin fays, that in the unhealthy 
years about i in 29 have died annually, and in 
tht healthy years i in 39 ; and that taking a 
middle term the average mortality might be 
confidered at i in But this inference docs 
not appear to bejuft, as a mean between 29and 
39 would give 34 ; and indeed the tables, which > 
he has himfclf brought forward, contradift an 
average mortality of i in $5, and prove, that 
is about I in 34^. 

The proportion of > early marriages to the_ 
whole population appears to be on an average 
nearly as i to 112, aiid to vary bet^veenthe ex- 
tremes of i to loi, and 1 to 124, according to 
the temporary pro^e^t of a fupport for a fa- 
mily. Probably indeed it varies between ntuch 
greater extremes, as the period from which 

•McmoircsAbrlgesd* I’AcaLmie de Stockholm, p.3i,2a. 

. Id p 59 


thelc 
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thefe calculations are made is merely for nine 
years. , 

^In atlother paper* ^vhich M Wargentin pub- 
llflied in the fame collection, he again remarks, 
that in Sweden the years which are tl\e moil 
fruitful in product arc the moft fruitful in chil- 
dren * ' 

If accurate obferv’atiohs weCe made in other 
countries, it is highly probable, that differences of 
\hc fame kind would appear, though not to the 
lame extent.** With rc^rd to Sweden they 
clearly prove, that its population has a -very fttong 
tendency to mcreafe , and that it is not ^only 
alwajs ready to follow with the gredteft, alert- 
nefs any average inctcafc in the means of fub- 
Cftcncc, .but that it makes a flart forwards at 
••eiety temporary and occafional mcrcafc of food, 
by which means it is continually going beyond 
the a\cragc incrcafe, and is rcprelicd by the’ pe- 
riodical returns of icicrc want, and the difcafcs 
arifmg from it • * 

' Yet notwithftandmg this conftant and ftnk- 

“Memotres ahret^s fAcad de Slockliolra, p 31. 

'^'Thjs'bas "been confirmed wit'h regard to ) ngland, by the 
abftraQs of panfti rcgiflcrs \'hich have lately been pobhflicd 
The years 1795 and iZoo are marked by a diminution of 
matnage* and birtlis, and an incrcafe of deaths 

ing 
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ing tendency td o^erflowingj numbers; -ftrangc 
to fay ! thcf gavernmctit and the political cco- 
nomills of Sweden arc continually calling out 
for population, population.' ' Cantzlacr oblert-es, 
that. the govemmentj not having the power of 
inducing ftrangers to /cttle .in the country, or 
of augmenting at plcaiure the number of, births, 
has occupied itfclf Cnee 1^48 in everj' mcafure, 
■which appeared proper to incrcafe tlie popula^- 
tion of the countr}'.* But fuppolc that<the go* 
vemment really poflefled the power of inducing 
Grangers to fettle, or of incrcafing the number 
of births at pleafure, what would be the confc* 
quence? If the i^rangers ,'Wcrc not fuch as to 
introduce a better i3'ftem of agriculture, they 
Would either be ftatred themfelvcs, or caufc 
more of the Swedes to be ftarved and if the 
yearly number of births were confiderably in- 
creafed, it appears to me perfcflly clear from 
the tables- of M. Wargentin, that the principal 
effe<S would be merely an increafc of mortality. 
The a< 5 tual population might perhaps even be 
diminilhed by it^ as, when epidemics have once 
been generated by bad nourlflxment and crowded 
houfes’, they do not always flop w hen they have 
taken off the redundant population, but take 

•MfmoirK (lu Ropame dsSuede, c vi,p 788. 

off 
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off with it a part, and fometimes a very'con- 
diderable part, of that which the country might 
he able properly to fupport. 

In all very northern climates, in which the 
principal buhnefs of agriculture rnuft neccflarily 
be compreffed into the fmall ipacc of *a few 
fummer months. It will almoft inevitably hap- 
pen, that during this period a want of hands is 
felt; but this temporary , want fhould be care- 
fully diftinguilhed from a real and efTcftual de- 
mand for labour, which includes the power of 
giving employment and fupport through the 
.whole year, and not merely for two or three 
months. The population of Sweden in the 
natural courfc of its incrcafc will always be 
ready fully to anfwcr this clfcdual demand; 
and a fupply beyond it, .whether from Grangers 
or'an additional number of births, could only 
be produilive of milcij'. 

It is aflerted by Swcdifti authors, that a given 
number of men and of daj'S produces in Sweden 
only a third part of what is produced by the 
fame number of each in feme other countries ; * 
and hcav}* accufations arc in confcqucncc 
brought againft the national induftry. Of the 

• Mtinoircs du Ro>3umc ds SueJc, (Cantilacr) ch. 

D. 191. 

, general 
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general grounds for fiich accufations, a ftranger 
cannot be a copipctent judge; but in the pre- 
ient inrtance it appears to me that more ought 
to be attributed to the climate and foil, than to 
an ad^ual want of induftry in the natives. For 
a large portion of the year their exertions are 
ncccflarily cramped by the feverity of the cli- 
mate; and during the time when they arc able 
to engage in agricultural operation*;, the natural 
indifFcrence of the foil, and the extent of fur- 
face rccjuired for a given produce, incutably 
employ a great proportional quantity of labour. 
It is w'ell known in England, that* a farm of 
large extent, confiftlng of a poor foil, is worked 
at a much greater expense for the lame produce, 
than a fmall one of rich land. The natural po- 
Tcrty of the foil in Sweden, generally IpeaLing, 
cannot be denied. 

In a journey up the weftern lidc of the coun- 
try, and afterwards in eroding it from Norway 
to Stockholm, and tlicnce up the eaftern coaft 
to the^ paiTage o\cr to Finland, I confcls that 1 
faw fewer marks of a want of national indudry, 
than I Ihould have expelled. As far as I could 
judge, I ^ery feldom faw any land uncultivated, 
which would ha^e been cultivated m England, 
and I certainly fiw many Ipots of land m til- 

•YOL. r, 2 • 
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lagc, which never would have been touched 
with a plough here. Thefe were* lands in which 
every five or ten yards there were large ftoncs 
or rocks, round which the plough muft nccef- 
farily be turned of be lifted over them ; aad the 
one or the other is generally done according to ' 
their fize. The plough is very light, and drawn 
by one horfe, and in ploughing among the 
ftumps of the trees when they arc low, the*'ge- 
neral practice is to lift it over them. The man 
who holds the plough docs this very nimbly, 
with little or no Hop to the horlc. 

Of the value of thofe lands for tillage, whicli 
are at prefent covered with immenfe forcfls, I 
could be no judge'; but both the Swedes and 
the Norwegians are accufed of clearing theft 
woods away too precipitately, and without pre- 
\ioully confidcring what is likely to be the real 
value of the land when cleared. The conft- 
qucncc is, that for the lake of'onc goOd crop of 
lyc, which may always be obtained from the 
manure afforded by the afhes of the burnt trees, 
much growing timber is ftmetimes fpoiled, and 
\Vie Va-nd perhaps afttiwaids V>eeoTnt5» almoft en- 
tirely ufclcfs. After the crop of r}e has been 
obtained, the common pra£licc is to turn c.ittlc 
>n upon the graft, which may accidentally grow 

“P* . 
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up. If the land be naturally good» the feeding 
of the cattle prevents frcfli firs from rifing; but 
if it be bad, the cattle of cour/c cannot remain 
long in it, and the feeds, with which every wind 
is furcharged, fovv the ground agiln thickly 
tvith firs. 

On obferviug many Ipots df this kind both in 
Norway and Sweden, I could not help being 
ftruck with the idea, that, though for other rea- 
Ibns it was very little probable, fuch appearances 
certainly made it ftem poffibic, that thefc coun- 
tnea might have been better peopled formerly 
than at prefent; and that lands, which are now 
covered with forefts, npight have produced corn 
a thoufimd years ago. Wars, plagues, or that 
greater depopulator than cither, a tyrannical go« 
vernment, might have fuddenij deftra)ed or cu- 
pelled the greateft part of the inhabitants, ahd 
a rlegletS of the land for twenty or thirty years 
in Norvvaj or Sweden would produce a very 
ftrange difference m*the face of* the country. 
But this IS merely an idea which 1 could not 
help mentioning, but which the reader already 
knows has not had weight enough with me to 
make me fuppofe the tail m an^ degree pro* 
bablc. 

To return to tho agriculture of Sweden Jn- 
z 2 depcndently 
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dependently of any deficiency m the national 
induftry, there arc certainly fomis circumfiances 
in the political regulations of the country, which 
tend to impede the natural progrefs of its cul- 
tivation. There are ftill fome burdenfome cor- 
vees remaining, which the pofieflors of certain 
la^nds are obliged to perform for the domains of 
the crown.* The polling of the country is un- 
doubtedly very cheap and convenient to the 
traveller ; but is conducted in a* manner to oc- 
cafion a great, wafte of labour to the farmer, 
both in men and horfcs. It is calculated by 
the Swedhh economifts, that the labour, which 
would be faved by the qbolition of this iyftcm 
alone, would produce annually 300,000 tuns of 
grain.** The very great diflanccof the markets 
in Sweden, and the very incomplete divifion of 
labour, which is almoft a necelTa^ confequcnce 
of it, occafion alfb a great vvaflc of time and 
exertion. And if there be no marked want of 
diligence and adivity among the Swcdifli pca- 
fants, there is certainly a want of knowledge in 
the beft modes of regulating thero^ation of their 
crops, and of manuring and improving their 
lands.' 

* Memoires Ju Royaume dc Suctle, cli. vi, p. iol. 
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If the government were employed in remov- 
ing thefe impediments, and in endeavours to 
cncounge and diredt the induftry of the far- 
mers, and circulate the bcfl: information on agn- 
cultiiral fubjefts, it would do much more for 
the population of the country, than by the efta- 
blifliment of five hundred foundling hofpitals. 

According to Cantzlacr, the principal raca- 
fures m which the government had been en- 
gaged, for the encouragement of the population, 
were the cftabUfhment of colleges of medicirc, 
and of I}ing m and foundling hofpitals • The 
cftabiifhment of colleges of medicine, for the 
cure of the poor gratis, may, in many cafes, be 
extremely beneficial, and was fo probably in the 
particular circumftanccsof Sweden, but the ex- 
ample of the hofpitals of France, which hav e the 
fame objeft, may create i doubt whether even 
fuch efiablifliments arcuniverfilly to be rerom- 
mended Lying-m hofpitals, as fir as they have 
an cffeift, are probaWy rather prejudicial than 
otherwifc , as, according to the principle on 
which they are generally conduced, tlicir ten- 
dency IS certainly to encourage v icc Foundling 
hofpitals, whether they attain their profaned 
and immediate object or not, are m every view 
* Mgnoires Royaumede SueJc, cb vi p i88 

7 3 hurtful 
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hurtful to the ftate ; but the mode in ‘which 
'they operate I lhall ha\e occaHon to difcufs 
more particularly in another chapter. 

The Swedifh government, however, has not** 
been exclufively employed in meafurcs qf this 
nature. By an cdi^l In 177$, the commerce of 
grain was rendered completely free throughout 
the whole interior of the country ; and with re- 
gard to the province of Scania, which gro-yv's 
more than its confiimption, exportation free of 
every duty was allowed.* Till this period the 
agriculture of the fouthern provinces had been 
checked by the want of vent for their grain, on 
account of the difficulty of tranfport, and the 
abfolute prohibition of felling it to foreigners 
at any price. The northern provinces arc 
flill under fomc difficulties in this rerpeft, 
though as they never grow a quantity fufficient 
for their confumption, thcle difficulties arc not 
fo much felt.*" It may be obferved, ho%ve\cr, 
in general, that there is 00 check more fatal to 
improving cultivation, than any difficult) in 
the vent of its produce, which prevents the far- 
Witi CTC/m Wmg tWit 'jT» gtAidt “a 

price for his corn not much below the general 
a\cragc. 

• Mcmolics (lu Itoyaume de SuHe, c!i vi, p. 204. *’ Ibid. 

But 
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But •\vhat perhaps has contributed more than 
any other caute to the incrcafing population of 
Sweden is the abolition of alawin 1748, which 
limited the number of pcrtbns to each henman 
or farm.* The objeft of this law appears to 
have been to force the children of the propiie- 
tors to undertake the clearing and cultivation 
of frcfti lands, by which it was thought, tliat the 
whole country would be fooncr improved. But 
it appears from experience, that thefe children, 
being without fufficicnt funds for /uch. under- 
takings, were obliged to feck their fortune in 
fomc other way, and great numbers,^ in confe- 
quence, are fald to have emigrated. A father, 
may now, however, not only 'divide bis landed 
property into as many fliarcs as Ijc thinks pro- 
per ; but thcle divifions arc particularly recom- 
mended by the government, and^ confidering 
the immenfe fizc of the Swedilh henmims, and 
the impoflibility of their being cultivated. com- 
pletely by one family, fuch divilions. muft in 
every point of view be highly^ufcful. 

The population in Sweden in 1751 was 
2 , 32 p, 66 i.^ In 17P9, according to an ac- 
count which I received in Stockholm from pro- 
♦ M^nioirc$ ilu Rojraume de Su'^e, cli. vi. p. ^77. 

‘ Id p. 184, 
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feffbr Nicander, the fucceflbr to M. Wargentln, 
it was 3>043,731. , This is a vejy confiderable 
addition to the permanent population of the 
country, which h^s followed a proportional in- 
create in the produce of the foil, as the irr|,ports 
of corn are not greater than they were formerly, 
and there is no rcafon_ to think, that the con- 
dition of the people is ori an average worfe. 

This increafe, however, has not gone forwards 
without periodical checks, whicli, if they have 
not for the time entirely flopped its progrefs, 
have always retarded the rate of it. How often 
thefe checks have recurred during the laft 
years, I am not furniflied with fofficient data 
to be able to fay, but I can mention fome of them. 
From the paper of M. Wargentin,* already quo- 
ted in this chapter, it appears, that the years 1757 
and 1758 were barren, and comparnti^cly mor- 
tal years. If we were to judge from the in- 
creafed importation of 1768,^ this would alfo 
appear to be an unprodu< 51 i\c year. According 
to the additional* tables with which M. War- 
gentin furnilbed Dr. Price, the years 1771, 
1772, and 1773, were particularly mortal.' 

■ Mtmoircs dc I’AcadiTmlc d< StocUiolm, p. 29. 

Mcmolrcs du Ro)3ume dc Satdc, table xlii. 

« Pftce’* Obferv. on Itevcrf, Pay, aoI. n, p. 
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,Thc year i/Sp muft have been very highly fo,' 
as in the accoonts which I recited from profeiTor 
Nicander, this year alone materially affected the 
average proportion of births to* deaths for the 
t^vei^y years ending in lygS* This proJ>ort!on, 
including the year 1789, was 100 to 77; but 
abftrafting it, was 100 to 75 ; which is a great 
difference for one year to make in an average of 
twenty. To conclude the catalogue, the year 
l/pp, when Twas in Sweden, muft have been 
a very fatal one. In the provinces bordering on 
Norway, the pcafants called it the worft that 
they had ever remembered. The cattle had all 
luffercd extremely during the winter, from the 
drought of the preceding year; and in July, 
about a month before the harveft, a confidcr- 
able portion of the people was living upon bread , 
made of the inner bark of the fir, and of dried 
Ibrrel, abfblutely w’ithout any mixture of meal 
to make it more palatable and nourilhing. The 
fallow looks and melancholy countenances of 
the pcafants betrayed the unwliolcfbmenefs of 
their nourifhmcnt. Many had died, but the 
full cf?e<fts of fuch a diet had not then been felt. 
TJjey prohahJ/ appcjr i’? thr 

form of fome epidemic ficknefs. 
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The patience with which the lower clalTes of 
people in Sweden bear thefe fev,cre preffures is 
perfedlly aftonifhing, and can only arife from 
their being left entirely to their own refburces, 
and from the belief that they arc fubm^ttihg 
to the great law of neceflity, and not to the 
caprices of their rulers. Moft of the married 
labourers, as has been before obferved, cultivate 
a fmall portion of land ; and when from an 
unfavourable feafon their crops* fail, or their 
cattle die, they fee the caufe of their want, and 
bear it as the vifitation of Providence. Every 
man will fubmit with becoming patience to 
evils, which he believes to arife from the ge- 
neral laws of nature j but when the vanity and 
miftaken benevolence of the government, and 
the higher claflesof ibcicty, have, by a perpetual 
interference with the concerns of the lower 
clafTcs, endeavoured to perfuade them, that all 
the good which they enjoy is conferred upon 
them by their rulers and j^ich bcncfadlors, it is* 
very natural, that they fliould'attributc all tlic 
evil which they fuffer to the fame fburccs, and 
patience under fuch circumflanccs cannot rca- 
fonably be expelled. Though to avoid Hill 
greater evib, ^vc may be allowed to reprefs 

thi^ 
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this impatience by force, if it fhow itfelf in 
pvert adls, yet; the impatience itfelf appears to 
be clearly juftified ]n this cafe ; and thole are 
in a great degree anfwcrabic for its confequences, 
^vho^ condu<fl has tended evidently to encou- 
rage it. 

Though the Svyedes had fupported the fe- 
vere dearth of 1799, with extraordinary refig- 
nation : yet afterwards on an edidl of the go- 
vernment to prohibit the diftillation of fpirits, 
it is faid, that there were confidcrable commo- 
tions' in the countr}'. Tl»e meafure itfelf was 
certainly calculated to benefit the people j and 
the manner in which it was received affords a 
curious proof of the different temper, with 
which beople bear an evil arifing from the laws 
of nature, or a privation cauled by the edidls of 
a government. 

The fickly periods in Sweden, which have 
retarded the rate of its increafe in population, 
appear in general tp have anfen from the un- 
■wholcfome nourifhment, occafioned by fevere 
want. And this want has been caufed by un- 
favourable feafons, falling upon a countr} which 
was without any referved ftore, either in its 
general exports, or in the liberal divifioa of 
food to the labourer in common years; and 

w’hich 
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■which was therefore peopled fully up to its 
produce, before the occurrence •of the fcanty 
harveft. Such a ftate of things is a clear proof) 
that if, as fome of the Swedifh economifts al^ 
fert, their country ought to have a population of 
nine or ten millions,® they have nothing fur- 
ther to do than to make it produce food fuf- 
iicient for fuch a number, and they may reft per- 
fe<Sly aflured, that they will not want mouths 
to eat it, without the affiftance of lying-in and 
foundling hofpitals. 

Notwithftanding the mortal year of 1789, it 
appeared from the accounts which I received 
from profeftor Nicander, that the general heal- 
thinefs of the country had increafed. The 
average mortality for the twenty years ending 
37P5 was I in 37, inftcad of i in lefs than 33, 
which had been the average of the preceding 
twenty years. As the rate of increafe had 
not been accelerated in the twenty years end- 
ing in 1795, the diminifticd mortality muft^ 
have been occafloned by the increaftd operation 
of the preventive check. Another calculation 
which I received from the profcflbr, ftemed 
to confirm this fuppofition. According to M. 

• Memoires du Royaurae de Sa^e, cli. v 5 , p. 196* 

Wargentin, 
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Wargentln, as quoted by Suflmilch,* 5 {land- 
ing marriages ‘produced yearly i child 5 but in 
the latter period, the proportion of {landing 
marriages to annual births was as and 

fubflrailing illegitimate children, as to i * 
a proof that in the latter period the ruarriages 
had not been quite {b early and fo prolife, 

■ Gottliche OrJnang, \ol. i, c. ?i, f. 120, p. 2^ j. 
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CHAP. Iir. 

Of the Che-ls ta Populaiion m RuJ^a, 

T^iie lifts of births, deaths, and marriages, m 
Ruflia, preftnts fuch extraordmar)r refults, that 
it is impoffible not to receive them with a con- 
ftderable degr£c of fufpicion ; at the /ame time 
the regular manner in which they have been 
colleSed, and their agreement with each ^other 
in different years, entitle them to attention* 

In a paper prefented in 1768, by B. F. Her- 
man, to the academy of Peterfburgh, and pub- 
liflied in the Nova A£ia Acadevita^' tom, rv, a 
comparifon is made of the births, deaths, and 
marriages, in the different provinces and towns 
of the empire, and the following proportions 
are given : * 

In Peterfburgh, the births arc to the 

burials, as - * - 13 to 10 

In the government of Mofeow st — ro 
Diftridl of Mofeow excepting the 

town, - - - 21 — i£> 

Tver, - - - 26 — lo* 

Novogorod# 
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childrea* 

In Peterfburgh one marriage yields ' 4 . 
In the government of Mofeovv, about 3 
Tver, - - - - , 3 ' 

Novogorod, - - - e 3 

Pfkovfk, - - - 3 , 

Eefan, - - - "3 

Veronefch, - - - 4 

Vologda, - - - 4 

Koftroma, - - ‘ - 3 * 

Archangel, - - "4 

Bcval, - , - - - 4 

Government of Tobolfk, - - 4 

Town of Tobolik, from 1768 to 1778, 3 

. . : . . from 1779 to 1783, 3 

in 1783, - 6 


M. Herman obfcrve5>, that the fruitfulncfs of • 
marriages in Rulfia does not exceed that of 
other countries, though the mortality is much 
left, as appears from the following proportions, 
drawn from a rough calculation of the number 
of inhabitants in each government : 

Dies annually. 

In Peterfburgh, - - i in 58 

In the government ofMofeow, 1 — 35 
Dlftridl of Mofeow, - 1—74 

Tver, - - - r — 75 

Novogorod, 
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Xovogorod, , - - 1 in 63 ^ 

Pfkovfk, - - 1 — -of 

Rcfan, - - I — 

Veitjnefch, - - j — -(j 

Archbilliopric of Vologda, i — 65 

Koftroma, - - J — 

Archangel, - - 1 — c8f 

Rc\-al, - - I — «p 

Go\crnment\)f Tobolflc, 1 — 44 

To’.Nnof TobolQc, - 1 — 33 

in 1783» J 

It maj* be concluded, Mr. Hcrraan fays, that 
in the greeted number of the RulTian provinces 
tlie yearly mortality is 1 in 6o.‘ 

This average number is ib high, and fome of 
the proportions in the particular provinces are 
fb cstraordinary, that it is impofllble to believe 
them accurate. They -ihavc been nearly con- 
firmed, however, by fwblcqucnt lifts, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Toohe, make the general mor- 
tality in all Rufiia 1 in 38.* But Mr. Tookc 
hinafclf feems to doubt the accuracy of this par- 
ticular department of tbcrcg»der»; and I have 

* X»»va A£li AfsJeim*, ta^tulr. 

* of lb- KtElm En>piT«, tuU j», b. iH, p 14S. 
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fincc heard from good authority, "that there is 
j^cafoii to believe, that the omiflions in the bu- 
rials are in all the provinces much greater than 
the omiflions in the births f and confequently 
that tlic very great cxcefs of births, an(? very 
fmall mortality, are more apparent than reaL 
It is fuppofed, that many children, particularly 
hi the Ukraine, arc privately interred by their 
fathers ■\vithoyt Information to the priefl:. The 
numerous and repeated levies of recruits take 
off great numbers, whofc deaths are not record- 
ed. From the frequent emigrations of whole 
families to different parts of the empire, and 
the tranfportatlon of maIcfa<5iors to Siberia, 
great numbers ncccffarily die on journies or in 
parts where no regular lifts arc kept ; and fbme 
omiflions arc attributed to the neglect of tlic 
parifii priefts, nho have an intcreft in recording 
the births but not the deaths. 

To thefc reafons I ftiould add, that the po- 
pulation of each pro\incc«is probably eftimeteJ 
by the number of boors belonging to each eftate 
in it ; but it is well known, that a great part 
qC tixeca Ivxs, lca.\e. ta tefide irr the towns. Their 
births therefore appear in the province, -but their 
deaths do not. The apparent mortality of the 
towns is not proportionably increafed by tins 
emigration, hccaufc it is eftimated accbrding to 

aflual 
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a<fhial enumeration. The bills of mortality in 
the towns expsefs coircdly the numbers d^ing 
out of a certain number knov%n to be actually 
prefent in thefe towns; but the bills of mor- 
tality in the provinces, purporting to esprefsthe 
numbers dj ing out of the eftimated population 
of the province, do really only exprefs the num- 
bers dying out of a much fmaller population, 
bccaulc a confiderablc part of the eftimated 
population is ablent. 

In Peter/burg, it appeared by an enume- 
ration ill 1784, that the number of males was 
155 , 83 // and of females only 55,6jp.‘ The 
proportion of males was therefore very nearly 
double, arWng from the numbers who came to 
the town to cam their capitation tax leaving 
their families in the country, and from the cuf* 
tom among the lords of retaining a prodigious 
number of their boors as houlehold feuvants in 
Peter/burg and Molcow. 

The number of bHths in proportion to the 
whole population in Rullia is not different from 
a common average in other countries, being 
about 1 in 36.^ 

According to the paper ofM. Herman already 
quoted, the proportion of boys dying within the 

•McmoircparW L KnffuXovaAfla Academi*, torn*w* 

; > TooLc’i Vie^Tof RufliinEmpirc, vel 11, b. m, p. 147* 
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foft year is at Peteriburg in the go^cm^ 
ment of Tobolfk -r^, in the To\A;n of Tobolik^^ 
in the Archbiihojmc of 'Vblogda-A» in No- 
vogorod-A-* in Voronclch in Archangel -I- 
.The very fmall mortality of infants in fonac of 
thelc provinces, particularly as the calculation 
does notfeem to be liable to much error, makes 
the fmallnefs of the general mortality more cre- 
dible. In Sweden, throughout the whole coun-' 
try, the proportion of infants which dies^ within 
the firft year is t or more.* 

The proportion of yearly marriages in Ruflia 
to the whole population is, according to M Her- 
man, in the towns about i in lOO, and in the 
provinces about i in 70 or 80. According 
to Mr. Tookc, in the fifteen governments of 
which he had lifts, tiic proportion was i inp2.' 

This is not very different from other countries. 
Jn Peterlburgh indeed the proportion was 1 in 
140 ;* but this is clearly accounted fbr^ by what 
has already been faid of the extraordinary num- 
ber of the males in comparilbn of the females. 

The regifters for the city of Peterfburg arc 
ftiqrjnfirL ta Ijc CicIj. as. can. hn enrir/J.'^ d/yjnn/lrjl 

* Mcmoircs Abreges <Ic fAcademie de Stockholm, p. s8. 

~ View of Kuff. Emp vol. ii, b.ni, p. 146. 

• J.Icfroirc par W. X,. Kraflt, Nora A£la Academic, 
lonr 1^. 

updn^ 
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According to M. Krafft/ the .half of all that 
are born at Peterfburgh live to 25; ^’vhich 
fhows a degree of Itcalthittcfs in early life very 
unufual for fo large a town; but after t\\,enty, 
a mortality much' greater tha'n in any other 
town in Europe takes place, which is juflly at- 
tributed to the immoderate ulc of brandy,'* 
The mortality between 10 and 15 is fo fmalh 
that only i in 47 males and i in sg females 
die during this period. From 50 to 55 the 
mortality is fo great, that i in 9 males and i in 
13 females die. The tables Ihow, that this ex- 
traordinary mortality is occafoned principally 
.by plcurifics, high fevers, and confumptions. 
Plcurifics deftroy high fevers ■§•, and con- 
fumptions 4 -» of the whole population. The 
three together take off* t of all that die. 

The general mortality during the period from 
1781 to 1785 was, according to M. Kraff't, i in 
37. In a former period*it had been i in 35, 
and in a fubfequent period, w hen epidemic dif- 
eafes prc% ailed, it was i in 29.* This average 
mortality is fmall for a large tow'n ; but there 
is rcafon to think from a paflage in M. Krafft’s 


•N vaAdta Academia, tom.iv. 

*’ Toote’s View of the Rufltan Umpire, tol. U, b. in, 
p. 155* 'Id.p. 151. 
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memoir,* that the deaths in the hofpitals, the 
prifons, and in the mai/btt des Eiifans trojcvh, 
arc either entirel)^ omitted, or not gi%'en witii 
corrc< 5 laers ; and undoiibtcdly the infertion of 
thefi; deaths might make a great difference in 
the apparent hcalthincfs of the town. 

In the nuiifcn des Er^ans tmcjh alone the 
mortality is prodl^ous. No regular litis are 
publithcd, and verbal communications are al- 
vrays liable to fomc uncertainty. I cannot 
therefore rely upon the information, which I 
collected on the fubjeft; but from the mofi: 
careful inquiries which I could make of the at- 
tendants at the houfe in Peterfburgh, I under- 
iiood, that too a month \N'as the common ave- 
yage. In the preceding \Yinter, which was the 
wintrt of 1/88, it had not been uncommon to 
bury i8aday. The average number received 
jn the day is about id; and though they arc 
all lent into the country to be nurled three days 
after they have been .in the hou/c, yet, as many 
of them arc brought in a dying ftatc, the mor- 
tality muff nccefiarily be great. The number 
laid to be received appears, indeed, almoff in- 
credible; but from what I law myfcif, I fiiould 

*Sec a pole in Tooke's View of RnfT. Emp. vol. ii, b. iii, 
p. ISO* 
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be inclined to beliere, that both this and the 
mortality before mentioned might not be far 
from the truth. I was at the houie about noon, 
and four children had been juft recci\e4, one of 
•which was evidcntlj' dying, and another dfd not 
ieem as if it would Iqng furyive. 

A part of the houft is deftined to the pur- 
pofe of a 1} ing in hofpital, "where ever)' woman 
that comes is received, and no queftions are 
afked. The children which are thus born arc 
brought up by" nurfts In the hqufe,* and are not 
fent into the country like the others. A mo- 
ther, if fhc choofc it, may perform the office of 
nurfc to her own child in the houfe, but is not 
permitted to take it away with her. A child 
brought to the houft may at any time be re- 
claimed by its parents, if they can prove them- 
feUes able to fupportit; and all the children 
are marked and numbered on being received, 
that they may be known and produced to the 
parents, when required, who, if they cannot re- 
ck im them, arc permitted to \ifit them. 

The country nurfci rcccUc only two roubles 
a month, which, as the current paper rouble is 
fcldom worth mo£c tlian half a crown, is only 
about fifteen pence a week , yet the general cx- 
penfes areJaid to be loo.oco roub’es'a month. 
TIic regular rcycnucs belonging to the inftltu- 
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tion arc not nearly equal to this fum ; hut the 
government takes on itfelf the management of 
tlie whole affair, and conlcqucntly bears all the 
additional expenics. As children arc received 
w’ithtiut any limit, it is abfolutcly neceffary, that 
the expen/cs (liould alfo he unlimited. It is 
CMdcnt, that the moft dreadful evils mufl: rcfult 
from an unlimited reception of cliildrcn, and 
only a limited^ fund to fupport them. Such in- 
dftitutions, therefore, if managed properly, that 
is, if the extraordinary raortahty do not prevent 
the rapid accumulation of expenfe, cannot cx- 
ift long except under the protc( 5 lion of a ^cry 
rich govcrnmenCj and even under fuch protec- 
tion the period of their failure cannot be very 
diftant. 

At fix or feven years old the eliildrcn who 
have been fent into the country return to the 
houfe, vVhere they are taught all forts of trades, 
and manual operations. The common hours of 
working arc from 6 to 13, and from 3 till 4. 
The girls leave the houfe at 18, and the bo;s 
at 30 or 31. When the houfe is too full, fomc 
of thofe which have been dent into the country 
are not brought back. ^ » *■ 

The principal mortality, of courfe, takes place 
among the infants who are jufl received, and 

tlic ' 
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the children which arc brought up in the houfe ; 
but there is a coniidcrabic m/ortality among 
thole which are returned irom the country, and 
are in the firmeft ftages of life. I was in fbme 
degree furprifed at hearing this, after 
been particularly ftruck with the extraordinary 
degree of neatnefs, clcanlincls, and fvveetnef?, 
which appeared to prevail in every department. 
The houfe itfclf had been a palace, and all the 
ri.)oms were large, airy, and even elegant. ■■ I 
was prefent while 180 bp) s were dining. The/ 
W’cre all drefied very neatly; the table-cloth 
was clean, and each had a feparate napkin to 
hlmfelf. The provifions appeared to be c.xtrcmc- 
ly good, and there was not the fmalleft dif- 
agrccable fmell in the room. In the dormitories 
there was a* leparate bed for each child ; the 
bcdftcads were of iron without teller or curtains, 
and the coverlids and fliccts particularly clean. 

This degree of ncatnels, almofl: inconceivable 
in a large inftitution, ▼.'as to be attributed 
principally to the prefont cmprcls dowager, who 
interefted hcrfolf in all the details of the manage- 
ment, and when at Pctcrfliurgh fcldom palled 
41 week without infpefting them in perfon. The 
mortality which takes place in Ipitc of all thefo 
attentions is a clear proofs that the conllitiition 

in 
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in early youth cannot fupport confinement and 
^^ork forcightlioursin the day. The children 
had all rather a pale and fickly countenance, and 
if a judgment had been formed of the national 
beauty trom the girls and boys in this cftablifli- 
ment, it uQuld Imcbccn moft unfu'ourablc. 

It is evident, that, if the deaths belonging to 
this inftitution be omitted, the bills of mortality 
for Peterfburgh cannot give a rcprcfentatlon in 
any degree near the truth of tlje real ftatc of 
•the city, with rcfpc^l to hc.dchincfs. At the 
fame time it fl'.ould be rcco!lc<flcd, that feme of 
the obferxations which atteft its hcalthincfi, 
fuch as the number dying in a thoufand, &c., 
are not influenced b) tins circumfiancc; nnlc/> 
indeed we fay, what is perhaps true, that nearly 
all thofe uho would find any difficulty in rear- 
ing their children fend them to the foundling 
hofpital, and the mortality among the children 
of thofe who arc in cafy circumftanccs, and live 
in comfortable houjes and airy fituat'ons will 
of courfe be much left tharr a general average 
taken from all that are born. 

The matjon des Unfam trouvh at Mofeow is 
conduced exaftly upon the fame principle as 
that at Peterfburgh; and Mr. Tooke gives an 
account of the furpnfing loft of children, which 
. it 
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•it had fuftained in twenty years, from the time 
of its firft cftablUlimcnt to the year 1785. On 
this occafion he obferves, that if we knew pre- 
cifely the number of'thofc who died immedi- 
ately after reception, or who brought in* with 
them the germe of difiolution, aimall part only 
<jf the mortality would probably appear to be 
fairly attributable to the foundling-hofpltal ; as 
none would be fo unrcafonablcj as to lay the 
sofs of tliclc certain vidims to death to the ac- 
count of a phjlanthropical inftitntion, which 
enriches the country from year to year with an 
.evcr-incrcafing number of healthy, a( 5 li\e, and 
induftrious burghers.* 

It appears to me, however, that the grcateli 
part of this premature mortality is clearly to be 
attributed to thefe Inlbitutions, mifcallcd philan- 
thropical. If any reliance can be placed on the 
accounts which arc given of the infant morta- 
lity in the Ruilian towns and provinces, it 
would appear to be unufiially fraall. The great- 
nclsjaf it therefore, at the foundling hofpitals, 
may juftly be laid to the account of inftitutions 
which encourage a mother to defert licr child, at 
the very time when of all others it ftands moft 
iji need of her foflcring care. The frail tenure by 
'View of the RufCaix Empire, vol, li, li. in, p. aoi. 

which 
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\vhich {in infant lioldi it> life will not allow of 
a remitted attention, c\cn for a few hours 
The furpnfing mortaht) , w hich takes place ac 
thc/c two foundling ho/pitals of Peterfburgh 
and MofeoM*, a\hich arc managed m the bdt 
pofTible manr^r, as all who have feen them 
with one confent afUrt, appears to me mcontro- 
\crtibly to prr>\c, that the nature of thefe mfti- 
tutions IS not wlculaicd to anfwer the immedi- 
ate end thatthej ha\e m mcw , which I con- 
cede to be the prcfcraaition of a certain number 
of citizens to the Pate, which might otbcrwifc 
perhaps pcrifli from po\crty or filfc fliamc It 
IS not to be doubted, that it the children re- 
cciicd into thefe hofpitals had been left to the 
management of their parents, taking the chance 
of all the difficulties in which they might be 
in\ oh cd, a much greater proportion ot them 
a\ould have reached the age of manhood, and 
haae become ufeful members of the ftate 
When w e look a little deeper into thii 
it will appear, that thefe inftitutions not only 
fad m their immediate but by encou 

raging in the marked manner, habits of 

lictntioufnefs, difcouiagc maiTiage, and thus 
weaken the mam fprmg of pooulation \11 the 
well informed men avith whom I conaerhd on 

this 
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this Tubjeft at Pcterfburgh agreed invariably, 
that the inftitution had produced this effed in 
a furpnhng degree. To have a child was con- 
tidered as one of the moft trifling faults, which 
a girl could commit. An Englifh merchant at 
Peterfburgh told me, that a Ruffian girl living in 
his family, under a miftreis who w as confidcrcd as 
very ftrift, had fent fix children to the foundling 
hofpltal without the lofs of her place. 

It fliouMbe oblcrved, howcv'cr, that generally 
fpcaklng fix children are not common in this 
kind of intercourfe. Where habits of liccn- 
tioufnefs prevail, the births are never in the 
fame proportion to the number of people as in 
the raamed ftatc ; and therefore the difcourage- 
ment to marriage, arifing from this liccntiouf- 
neft, and the diminifiicd number of births, 
which is the confcqucnce of it, will much more 
than counterbalance any encouragement to 
marriage from the profpc^l held out to parents 
of difpofing of the children which they cannot 
fupport, 

Confidcring the extrordinary mortality which 
occurs in thefc inftitutions, and tlie habits of 
licentioufnefs which they ha\c an evident ten- 
dency to create, it may be faid perhaps with 
truth, that, if a perfon wiflicd to- check popu- 
lation. 
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ktion, and were not folicitous about the means, 
he could not propofe a more effectual meafurc, 
than the eftabhlhment of a fufficient number of 
foundling hofpitals, unlimited in- their reception 
of children. And \Vith regard to the moral feel- 
ings of a nation it is difficult to conceive, that 
they muft not be very fenfibly impaired by en- 
couraging mothers to defert their offspring, and 
endeavouring tp teach them, that their love for 
their new-born infants is a prejudice, which it 
is the intcreft of their country to eradicate. Art 
occafional child-murder, from falfc fliame, is 
iaved at a very high price, if it can only be 
done by the facridcc of Ibme of the beft and 
mod: ufeful feelings of the human heart in a 
great part of the nation. 

On the fuppofition that foundling hofpitals 
attained their propofed end, the ftatc of flavcry 
in Ruffia would perhaps render them mure mf- 
tifiable in that country than in any other ; hc- 
caufc cvciy* child brought up at the foundling 
hofpitals becomes a free citizen, and in this ca- 
pacity is likely to be more ufeful to the Rate, 
than if it had merely incrcafed the number of 
Raves belonging to an individual proprietor. But 
in countries not flrtiilarly circumflanccd, the 
‘moft complete fuccefs in xnCtitutions of this 

kind 
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kind would be a glaring injufticc to other part^ 
of the focicty. The true ciicburagemcnt td 
marriage is the high price of labour, and an in- 
creafe of employments, which require to bd 
fupplied with proper hands ; but if the principal 
part of thefe employments, apprenticcfliips, &c.; 
be filled up by foundlings, the demand for la- 
bour among the legitimate part of the focicty 
muft be proportionally diminiflicd the difficulty 
of fupporting a family beincreafcd, and the beft 
encouragement to marriage removed. 

Ruflia has great natural rcfourccs. Its pro- 
duce is, in its prefent (late, above its fconfump- 
tion, and it wants notbing but greater freedom 
of indufirious exertion, and an adequate \cnt 
for its commodities in the interior parts of 'the 
country, to occafion an increafe of population 
aftonifiiingly rapid. The principal obftaclc to' 
this is the valf.ilage, or rather (laver}’, of the 
pcafdnts, and the ignorance and Indolence which 
almofc ncccffaril} accompany fuch a (late. The 
fortune of a RuGian nobleman is mcafured by 
the number of boors that he pofiefies, \\hich in 
general arc faleablc like cattle, and not 
gkha. His revenue arlfes from a capitation tax 
on all the males. When the boori upon art 
tllatc arc increafing, neW dtvifions of land are 

made 
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made at certain intcn-als, and cither more is 
taken into cultii*ation, or the old fliarcs are Tub- 
dUdded. Each family is awarded fuch a por- 
tion ot land as it can properly cultivate, and 
>\ill epabic it to pay the tax. It is evidently 
the intcreft of the boor not to improve his lands 
much, and appear to get confiderably more than 
is neccflaiy to fupport his family and pay the 
poll-tax ; bccaufe the natural confcqucncc will 
be, that in the* next dlvifion which takes place, 
the farm which he before poflefled will be con- 
fidered as capable of fupporting two families, ’ 
and he will be deprived of the half of it. 
The indolent cuIti\*ation that fuch a flate of 
things.nuft produce is cafily conceivable. When 
a boor is deprived of much of the land which 
he had before ufed, be makes complaints of ina- 
bility to pay his tax, and demands permifiion for 
himfclf or his fons to go and earn it in the 
towns. This permiflion is in general eagerly 
fought after, and is gpintcd without much dif- 
ficulty by the feigneurs, in confideration of a 
fmall inercafe of the poll-tax. The confequence 
is, that the lands in the coun^ are left half- 
cultivated., and the genuine fprii^ ofjjopulation 
impaired in its fourcc. 

A Ruffian nobleman at Pclerfourgh, of whom 

voi.. I. B B I afk?d 
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laiked fome queftions reipedling the manage- 
ment of his ellate, told me, that he never trou- 
bled himfelf to inquire whether it was properly 
cultUated or not, which he ieemed to confidef 
as a matter in which he was not in the fmalleft 
degree concerned. Ccla in ejl igal^ fa) s he, ceh 
me fait ni Vien iij maL He gave his boors permif- 
iion to earn their ta3;,how and where they liked, 
and as long as he received it he was fatil^ 
fied. But it is evident, that by this kind of con- 
du^ he facrificed the future population of his 
cflatc, and the confequent future incrcafe of his 
revenues, to confidcrations of indolence and pre- 
fent convenience. 

It is certain, however, that of late years many 
noblemen have attended more to the improve- 
ment and population of their eftates, infligated 
principally by the precepts and examples of the 
cmprcls Catharine, who made the grcatcft ex- 
ertions to advance the cultivation of the country'. 
Her immcnfc importatioas of German fettlers 
not only contributed to people her ftatc with 
free citizens, inftcad of flakes, but wliat was 
perhaps of ftiU mote importance, to fet an ex- 
ample of mduftry, and of modes of directing 
that induftry,* totally unknown to the Ruilian 
pcafants. 


Tiicfc 
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Thelc exertions have been crowned, upon the 
■whole, with grtat fuccefs ; and it is not to be 
doubted, that, during the reign of the late cm- 
prefs, and iince, a very confiderablc increafe of 
cultU^tion and of population has been going for- 
■ward in almoft every part of the Kufllan empire. 

In the year 1763, an enumeration of the peo- 
ple, eftimated by the poll-tax, ga\c a population 
of 14,756,696; and the fame kind of enume- 
ration in 1783 gave a population of 25,677,000; 
Tvbicb, if correal, iliowi a'vcr^ t:LXx^or^m?iTy in~ 
creafe; but it is fuppofed, that the enumeration 
in 1783 was more corrcA and complete than 
the one in 1763. Including the provinces not 
fubjeft to the poll-tax, the general calcula- 
tion for 1763 was 20,000,000, and for 1796 
36,000,000*. 

In a fubfequent edition of Mr. Tooke’s View 
of the Ruflian Empire, a table of the births, 
deaths, and marriages, in the Greek church. Is 
given for the ) ear 1 79$» taken from a relpedlable 
German periodical publication, and faithfully ex- 
trafted from the general returns received by the 
lynod. It contains all the eparchies except 
Bmzlaw, ^^hich, from the peculiar difEculties 

• Xoo^ie’sVlew of the Ruffian Empire, >ol il, booh 111 , 
ftft i, p 125, ct feq. 

B B 2 , • attending 
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attending a correft lift of mortalltjr in that epar- 
chy, could not be infeited. The general rcfults 
,are, , 

Males. Females. Totals. 

Births, 4^0,900. 951,^15- 

Deaths, 275,583. 254,807. 540,389. 

Marriages, 257,513. 

Overplus rMales. 255,432.\ 
ofbirths,\FcmaIes, 196,093./ ’ 

To eftimate the population Mr. Tooke mul- 
tiplies the deaths by 58. But as this table has the 
appearance ofbeingmorc corrc<ft than thofe vvHch 
preceded it, and as the proportion'of deaths com- 
pared with the births is greater in this tabic 
than in the others, it is probable that 58 is too 
great a ■multiplier. • It may be obferved, thatin^ 
this tabic the births are to the deaths nearly as 
183 to 100, the births to marriages as 385 to 
100, and the deatlis to the marriages as 210 to 


Theic arc all more probable proportions than 
the rcfults of the former tables. 


CIMP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

« the Chech to Pepulaiitn in the mxdJie parti ef Europe, 

I HAVE dwelt longer on the northern flates of 
Europe than tUeif relative importance might, to 
fomc, appear to demand, bccaiife their internal 
economy is in many refpe^ cirentially differ- 
ent from our own, and a pcrTonal though flight 
acquaintance with thelc countries has enabled 
me to mention a few particulars ivjiich have not 
yet been before the public. In the middle parts 
of Europe, the divjfion of labour, the diftribu- 
tion of employments, and the proportion of the 
inhabitants of towns to the inhabitants of the 
countrj' differ fo little from what is obfervablc 
in England, that It would be in \ain to feel: for 
the checks to their population in any peculiarity 
of habits and manners IhfHciently marked to 
admit of defcriptlon.^ I fliall therefore endea- 
vour to direct the readers attention principally 
to ^ome^ifrereiires 'brawn Mifins, 

marriages, and deaths in different countries; 
and thefe data in*many important points, 

3 • giTC 
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give us more information refpecting their Inter- 
nal economy than wc could receive from thp 
moft ob{crving travcBcr. ^ 

One of the moft curious and inftruftivc points 
of view, in which we can confider lifts of this 
kind, appears to me to be the dependence of 
the marriages on the deaths. It has becnjuftly 
obferved by Montcfquieu, that, wherever there 
is a place for two perfons to live comfortably, a 
marriage will certainly enfue :* but in moft of 
the countries in Europe, in the prefent ftate of 
tbeir population, experience will not allow us to 
expert any fudden and great incrcafe in the 
means of fupporting a family. The place there- 
fore for the new marriage muft:, in general, be 
made by the dllToIution of an old one \ and wc 
find in confequence, that except after fbmc 
great mortality, from whatever caufe it may 
have prpcceded, or fome Bidden change of policy 
^culiarly fav curable to cultivation and tfade, 
the number of annual marriages is regulated 
principally by the number of annual deaths, 
^hey reciprocally influence each other. There 
arc few countries, in which the common people 
have fo much forefight, as to defer marriage till 
|hey have fair profpcct of being able to fupport 
• Efpnl dcj Loiz, liv. xx», c. x. 


properly 
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properly all their children. Some of the mor- 
tality, therefor<;, in almod every country, is forced 
by the^oo great frequency of marriage; and in 
pver)' country a great mortality, whether arifmg 
principally from this caufc, or occiifioncd by the 
number of great towns and manufaftorles, and 
the natural unhealthincfs of the fituation, will 
necclTarily produce a great frequency of mar» 
riage. 

A mod: ftrilung exemplification of this obfer- 
vation occurs in the calc of fome villages in 
Holland. Sufimilch has calculated the mean* 
proportion of annual marriages comparc,d with 
the number of inhabitants as between 1 in 107 
and I in 113, in countries which ha\e not been 
thinned by plagues or wars, or in which there 
is no fudden incrcalc in^ the means of fubfift- 
cncc.* And Cromc, a later datiftical writer, 
taking a mean between i in 9s and i in 122, 
eftimates the average proportion of marriages 
to inhabitants as i to^ioS.*" But in the regiA 
ters of Z 2 Dutch villages, the accuracy of which, 
according to SulTmilch, therS is no realbn to 
doubt, it appears that out of 6i4,perfons there is 

• Solirmfeh, GottlicheOnfnong, 135 . 

^ Cfomr, iicber dje GtoSc und Bevolkenan^ der Eorop. 
Scaaten, p. 88, Lcipf. 1785. o 
B JB 4 
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I annual marriage/ This is a mofl: extraordi- 
nary deviation from the mciin proportion. When 
I firft faw this number mentioned, not having 
then adverted to the mortality in thefe villages, 
I was much adonifhed ; and very little fatisfied 
with Suflmilch’s attempt to account for it, by 
talking of the great number of trades, and the 
various means of gcttmga livelihood in Holland 
as it is evident, that 'the county having been 
long in the fame ftatc, there would be no rcafon 
to expect any great yearly acceffion of new trades 
and hew means of fubfillcnce, and the old ones 
would of courfc all be full. But the difficulty 
was immediately folved, when it appeared, that 
the mortality was between i in 22 and 1 in 53,^ 
inftead of being i in 35, as is ufual when the 
marriages are in the proportion of i to 108. 
,The births and deaths were nearly equal. The 
extraordinary number of marriages was not 
caufed by the opening of any new iburces of 
fubfiftcncc, and thcrcforc*produced no increale 

* SuQrnilch, Gottlifhe Ordnung, vol.i, c. iv, fe^.lvlil. 
p. 1 37. Such 3 proportion of marriages could not poflibly be 
fupplied in a country like Holland, from the births within the 
Icrriteiy, hut mvSi prjffCJfolJr hy tl's mSux cf 

reigners: and it is known that fiich an influx, before the re- 
volution, was cohftantly taking place. Holland, indeed, has 
been called the grave of Germany. 

^ ' ^Id.-p. 138. « Id. c. 11, fcdl. xxxvl, p.gs. 

of 
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of population. It was merely occafioned by the 
rapid diflblution of the old marriages' by death, 
and the con/cquent vacancy of feme employ- 
ment, by which a family might be fupported. 

• It^might be a queftion in this cate, whether the 
too great frequency of marriage, that is, the pref- 
fiire of the population too hard againft the limits 
of fubhftcncc, contributed moft to produce the 
mortality ; or the mortality occafoned naturally 
by the employments of the people, and unhealthi- 
nefs of the country, the frequency of marriage. 
In the prefent inftance I fhould, without doubt, 
incline to the latter tuppofition; particularly as 
it feems to be generally agreed, that the com- 
mon. people in Holland before the rerolution 
were, upon the ^vholc, in a good Hate. The great 
mortality probably arofe partly from the natural 
marfhinefs of the ibil and the number of canals, 
and partly from the very great proportion of 
the people engaged in fedentaiy occupations, 
and the very fmall number in the healthy em- 
plo^Tuents of agriculture. 

• X very curious and ftriking contraft to thefe 
t)utch villages, tending to illuflrate the prefent 
fubjeft, will be recollcdled in what was faidre- 
'fpefting the ftatc of Norway. Jn Norway, the 
mortality is i in 48, and the marriages arc i in 
j^o. In the Dutch Aillage'?, the mortality 1 in 
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"3, and the marriages i in 64, The difference 
both in the marriages and deaths i^ above double. 
They maintain their relative proportions in a 
very exa 6 l .manner* -and fhovv how much the 
deaths and marriages mutually depend ppoa 
each other; and that, except where fomc fudden 
flart in the agriculture of a country enlarges the 
means of fubfiftcncc, an incrcafc of marriages 
will only produce an tncrcafc of mortality, and 
vice verfd, ' * 

In Kuflia this fudden ftart in agriculture has 
in great mcafurc taken place; and confequently, 
though the mortality is very fmall,yct the pro- 
portion of'marriages is not fo. But in the pro- 
grefs of the population of Ruflja, if the propor- 
tion of marriages remain the fame as at prefent, 
the mortality will inevitably incrcafe ; or if the 
mortality remain nearly the fame, the propor- 
•tion of marriages u'ill diminiib. 

Suflmilch has produced Ibme ftriking inftan* 
CCS of this gradual dccrcalq in the proportional 
number of marriages, in the progrefs of a coun- 
try to a fuller population, and a more complete 
occupation of all the means of, gaining a livcli- 
b/SAid. 

In the town of Halle, in the year 1700, ^hc 
. number of annual marriages was to the whole 
population as i to 77. During the courfe of 

the 
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S 5 foJJoiving years, this ^ropon'ton changed 
gradually, accqrding to Suflmilch’s calculatioa 
to 1 in i 5 ".‘ This is a moft cxtraordinaij- dif- 
ference, and, if the calculation were quite accu- 
iate,.\Yould prove to what a degree the check 
to marriage had operated, and how completely 
it had mea/ured itfclf to the means of /ub/ift- 
cnec. As however the number of people is 
eftimated by calculation, and not taken from 
enumerations,' this •vciy great difference in the 
proportions may not be pcrlcdlly corredt, or may 
be occafioncd^in part by other caufes. * ^ 

In the to<vn ofLeipfic, in the year i 5 ao, tlie 
annual marriages were to the population as i to 
S2: from the year 1741 to 175^, they v\-cre as , 
I to lao.** 

In Auglburgh, in 1510, the proportion of 
marriages to the populadon vras as i to ; Ja 
1750, as I to 123.* 

In Dantzic, in the year 1705, the proportion 
was as I £0 8 g ; in 1745 as i to z 18.^ 

In the dukedom of Magdeburgh, in 1700, the 
proportion was as i to 87 ; from 175? *755* 

as 1 to 125. 

* SuOmilch, Gottliche Ordnung, vol. i, v. tv, fedt. IxH, 
p. 135. ^ Id.feS.Ixiu, p.134. 

* Id. fefl. Ixir, p. I 34 » * Id. fc£l. Uv, p. I35. 

In 
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In tlie principality of Halberftadt, in 16^0, 
tbc proportion was as i to S8;»in I75^> ?s i 
to 112. 

In the dukedom of Clcves, in T705, the pro- 
portion was I to 83 ; in I735» 1 to 100. * 

In the Churmark of Brandenburgh, in 1700, 
the proportion was 1 to 76; in 17^5* i to 108/ 
More inftances of this kind might be pro- 
duced ; but thefe arc lufficient to £how*, that in 
countries, where from a fudden Incrcafe in the 
means of fubfifcence, atifing either from a great 
previous mortality, or from improving cultiva- 
tion and trade, room hasbcci^ made for a num- 
ber of ‘marriages much beyond thofc diflblvcd 
by death, this additional number will annually 
dccrcafc, in proportion as all the new employ- 
ments are filled up, and there is no further room 
for an.incrcafnig population. 

But in countries which ha^c•lo^g been fully 
peopled, and in w'hich no new fourccs of 
fubfiflencc arc opening, 'the marriages, being 
regulated principally by the deaths, will gene- 
rally ,bcar nearly the fiimc proportion to the 
whole population, at one period as at another. 
And the fame conllancy will take place, even in 

* buGmilcI), Gcxtlichc Ordnung, vol. J, c. ir, fef^. lxx'» 
p. 1^0. 

• countries 
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countries \N here there is an annual Jncrcafc in 
the means of futfiftcncc, provided this incrcafc 
be imiform and permanent. Suppofing it to be 
lucli, as for half a centurr to alloiv c\ci^* year 
oi*.a fixed proportion of niaiTiagc<; beyond thofc 
dilTobcd by death, the population would then 
be incrcafing, and perhaps rapidly; but it is 
endent, that the proportion of marriages to the 
%>holc population might remain the iamc dur- 
ing the whole period. 

This proportion SufTmilch has endeavoured 
to afeertain in different countries* and ‘different 
fjtuations. In the tillages of the Churmark of 
Brandenburghi i marriage out of rop perions 
takes place annuall) ;* and the general propor- 
tion for agricultural villages he tilings may be 
taken at between i in jo8 and i in 1J5.’' In 
the fmall to^Yns of the Churmark, ^\hcrc the 
mortality is greater, the proportion j> i to p8:' 
in the Dutch tillages mentioned before, i to 6 ^ : 
in Berlin l to iio;^ in Paris i to 137.' Ac- 
cording to Cromc, in the untfiarr^'nig cities of 
Paris and Rome the proportion is only i to 160/ 

All general proportions ho^^e\c^, of every 

■SuOTmilcVi, GotlliclieOrJnong, vol 1, c.iv. feiS.ht, p 135. 

‘■Id. fe^ Ixxv, p. 147. 'Id. feS. lx, p 129. ■‘Ibid. 

* Id. fc£l Ixix, p. 137. * Cromc, ueber die GroHe und 

BsrblLcrung dsr Europajfchcn SU3ten, p S9 

ivind. 
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kind, lliould be applied "with confiderable cau- 
tion, as it fcldom happens, that* the incrc^c of 
food and of population is uniform ; and when 
the circumllances of a country are varying, 
either from this caufc, or from any change ’ih 
the habits of the people with refpe(5l to prudence 
and cleanVmefs, it is evident, that a proportion 
which is true at one period will not be fo at 
another.- - t 

Nothing is more difficult, than to lay down. 
Tules on thcfc^fubjedls that do not admit of ex- 
ceptions, Generally fpeaking, it might be taken 
for granted, that an increafed facility in the 
means of gaining a livelihood, either from a 
great previous mortality, or from improving cul- 
.tivation and trade, would produce a greater pro- 
portion of annual marriages; but this effect 
might not perhaps follow. Suppofing the peo- 
ple to have been before in a very depreffied ftatc, 
and much of the mortality to have arlfen from 
the want of forefight, v^hidh ufually accompanies 
fuch a ftate, it is pofliblc, that the fudden im- 
provement of tlicir condition might give them 
more of a decent and proper pride ; and the con- 
fcquence would be, that the proportional num- 
ber of marriages might remain nearly the lame, 
but they would all rear more of their children, 
and the additional population that was wanted 

would 
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would be fupplied bya dimintfliccl mortality, 
inftead of an inercafed number ofbirtbs. 

In the fame manner, if the population of any 
country had been longftationary, and would not 
cafily^admit of an inercafe, it is pofiible, that a 
change in the habits of the people, from im- 
proved education, or any other caufc, might di- 
minilh the proportional number of marriages ; 
but as fewer clpldren \%ould be loft in infancy 
from the difehfes conlequcnt on yjovertj’, the 
diminution in t})e number of marriages w’ould 
be balanced by the diminilhcd mortality, and 
the population would be kept up to its proper 
level by a fmallcr number of births. 

Such changes therefore in tlie habits of a 
people ftiould endcntly be taken into confidcr- 
ation. , 

The moft general rule that can be laid down 
on this fulyeift -is perhaps, that any dire^ en- 
couragements to marriage muft be accompanied 
by an increafed mortality. The natural ten- 
dency to marriage is in every country fo great, 
that without any encouragements whatever 
a proper place for a marriage will always 
2?^ EDcd vp. Suc }2 ciicourag^meats t.W/eib.re 
muft be either perfectly futile, or produce 
a marriage where there is not a proper place 
for one ; and the confequcnce muft neceflarily 
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be increafed poverty and mortality, Montef- 
quieu, in his Lettrcs Pcrfannes, fays, that in the 
paft -wars of France, the fear of being inrolled 
in the militia tempted a great number of young 
men to marry, -without the ^proper meq>n 5 ;x'f 
fupporting a family, and the effeft was the birth 
of a crowd of children, " que Ton ,chcrche en- 
core en France, ct que la miserc, la famine, et 
“ les maladies cn ont’fait difparoitrc.”* 

After fo ftriking an illuftration*of the necef- 
^ry effects of direct encouragements to marriage, 
it is perfe^lly aftonifliing, that in hisFIfprit dcs 
Lroiz he fhould fay, that Europe is Bill in afhite 
to require laws, which favour the propagation of 
thc'human fpefcies.^ 

SulTmilch adopts the fame ideas; and though 
he contemplates the cafe of the number of mar- 
riages coming neceffarily to a ftand, %vhcn the 
food is, not capable of further incrcafe, and ex- 
amines fbme countries in which the number of 
contradlcd marriages is cxadlly meafured by the 
numbcr-diffolvcd by death, yet he flill thinks, 
that it is one of the principal duties of govern- 
ment to attend to the number of marriages. He 
cites the examples of Auguftus and Trajan, and 
thinks, that a prince or a ftatefman w’ould really 
merit the name of father of his people, if from the 

• Lcltrc cisli. ^ Kfprh de* Jir, c. jxti. 

proportion 
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proportiori of i to X20or 135, he could incrcafc 
the marriages to' the proportion of i to 80 or po. * 
But as it cleariy appears from the inflanccs 
he himfcir produces, that in countries 
•\vli^^avc been long tolerably well peopled, 
death is Hie moft powerful of all the encourage- 
ments to mamage ; the prince or ftatclbian, who 
ihould fucceeb in thus greatly increafing the 
number of n^rriages, might, perhaps, dcicrv'c 
^uch more juftly the title of deftroyer, than 
father of his people. 

The proportion of yearly births to the whole 
population muft evidently depend principally 
upon the proportion of the people manning 
annually; and therefore in countries which will 
not admit of a great incrcafc of population, muft, 
like the marriages, depend principally on the 
deaths. Where an actual dccrcafs of popula- 
tion is not taking place, the births will always 
fupply the vacancies made by death, and cx- 
aiUy fo much more as* the incrcafing apiculture 
and trade of the country will admit. In'almoft 
cverj' part of Europe, during the inter\*als of the 
grcatplagucs, epidemics, or dcftruftive wars, with 
which it is occafionally 1 ifited, the births exceed 


* Suflmtidi, GocUtehc OrJoung, ro). t, c. ir, Ixxvm, 
p. 151. 
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the deaths ; but as*" the mortality varies very 
much in different countries and fituations, the 
,birt!is will be found to vary in the fame man- 
ner, though from the excels of births above 
deaths, ^^hich moft countries can admit, 
the fame degree. » ^1:, 

In 39 Villages of Holland, whey^e the deaths 
are about 1 in 23, the births arc f\Co about i in 
23“. In 15 villages round Pfris, the births 
bear the fame, or even a greater proportion to 
the whole populatibn, on account of a Hill 
greater mortality : the births arc 1 in 22 -^, and 
the deaths the fdme.*’ In the fmall towns of 
Brandenburgh, which arc in an incrcafing ftate, 
the mortality Is i in 29, and the births r in 
24-tV-* In Sweden, where the mortality is about 
1 in 35, the births are i in 28.^ In 1056 vil- 
lages of Brandenburgh, in which the mortality 
is about I in 39 or 40, the births are about r 
1030.' In Norway, where the mortality is i 
in 48, the births arc i iif 34.^ In all theic in- 
llances, the births arc evidently mcafured by the 
deaths, after making a proper allowance for the 

*- c. vi.t.cxvi, p. S55. 

Ibid and c. 11, f. xxxiii, p 93. * Id. c.li, f. xxvlii. 

p. 80. and c. >1, f. cxvi, p. *25. ^ Id. c. vi, f. cxvi, p. 225. 

*Ibid. ^Thaarup’s Slattflilr, \ol. 11, p. 4. 
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excels of births, ■which the ftate of each countr}*' 
will admit. Ifi Ruffia t\iis allowance mult be 
great, as although the mortality may perhaps be 
c^en as only i in 48 or 50, the births arc as 
in 36, owing to the prefent rapid in- 
creafe population. 

Statiftical^vriters ha\c endeavoured to obtain 
a general mc^ure of mortality for all countries 
taken CogetherA but, if llich a mealure could 'be 
obtained, I do not lee what good purpole it 
could anCwcT. It would be but of little ule in 
afeertaining the population of Europe, or of the 
world ; and it is evident, that in applying it 
to particular countries or particular places, we 
might be led into the grofleft errors. When 
the mortality of the human race, in different 
countries and different Htuations, v^aries lb much 
as from i in 30 to i in 60, no general average 
could be ufed with fafety in a particular cale, 
without fuch a knowledge of the circumftances 
of the country, ■with rclpeft to the number of 
towns, the habits of the people, and the healtlii- 
nels of the lituation, as would probably fuper- 
fede the ncceffity of relbrting to any general 
proportion, hy the knowledge of the particuhr 
proportion fuited to the country. , 

There is one le.'idiog circumllance however 
, CCS affefiing 
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afFe(fling the mortality of countries, which may 
be confidered as very general, arid which is, at 
the fame time, completely open to obfervation. 
This is the number of towns, and the proper^' 
tion of- town to country inhabitants. ThP^^oiT- 
favourable effects of dole habitatic^eV^^and fe- 
dentary employments, on the hcalw, areuniver- 
fal ; and therefore on the numbensof people liv- 
ing in this manner, compared wi^h the number 
employed in agriculture, will much depend the 
general mortality of the ftate. Upon this prin- 
ciple it has been calculated, that when the pro- 
• portion of the people in the towns to thofe in 
the country is as i to 3. then the mortality is 
about I in 36 : which rifcs to i in 35, or i in 
33, when the proportion .of townfmen to vil- 
lagers is 2 to 5, or 5 to 7 ; and falls belojv 1 in 
56, wlicn this proportion is 2 to 7, or i to 4. 
Oil thefe grounds the mortality in Pruflla is i 
in $8 ; in Pomerania, l in 37^; in the Ncu- 
mark, 1 in 37; in the Cliurmark, i in 35; ac- 
cording to the lifts for 175^*“ 

The neareft average mcafurc of mortality for 
all countries, taking towns and villages together, 
is, according to Suflmilch, i in 36.'’ ButCromc 

• Sunmilcli, GottUclie Onloun!;, \ol. Hi, p. 6o. 

^ Vol. I, c. ii, f. *xxv, p. or. 
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thinks that this mcafiirc, though it might pof- 
fibly have fmted the time at which Suffmilch 
wrote, is not correft'at prefent, when in moft 
Nif the ftates of Europe both the number and 
of towns have increafed.* He feems 
to be S'C^imion indeed, that this mortality was 
rather bclo\\thc truth in SuiTmilcVs time, and 
that now i in 30 would be found to be nearer 
the average m\afure. It is not improbable, that 
Suflrnilch’s pAjportion is too fmall, as he had a 
little tendency; with many other ftatiftical writ- 
ers, to throw out of his calculations epidemic 
years ; but Cromc has not advanced proofs fuf- 
ficient to eftablifh a general mcafurc of morta- 
lity in oppofition to that propofed by Suflmilch, 
He quotes Bufehing, who ilatcs the mortality 
of the whole Pruflian monarchy to be i in 50.^ 
But it appears, that this inference was drawn 
from fills for only three years, a period much 
too fi\ort to determine any general average. 
Tins proportion, for the PrulTian monarchy, is 
indeed completely contradicted by fubfequent 
obfcr^•ations mentioned by Cromc. According 

» Cromc, fiber «lje CrOSc ami Berolkcrung dcr turopaif- 
chen Staaien, p. xi6. 

» Cromc, fiber Jic E^>olkening der Euro,-j.ircli. btaa*. 
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to lifts for five years, ending in 1784, the mor- 
tality was only 1 ‘in 37** During the fame pe- 
riods, the births were to the deaths as 1 3 1 to 1 00. 
In Silefia the mortality from 1781 to 1784 wa?- 
I in 30:' and the births to deaths as ‘128 
In Gelderland the mortality from 1781 

was I in 27, and the births 1 in Thcfe arc 
the two provinces of the monaraiy in which 
the mortality is the greateft. In fiime others it 
is very fmall. From 1781 to 1784 the average 
mortality in Neufchatcl and Ballengin was 
only I in 44, and the births i in 31. In the 
principality of Halberftadtz, from 1778 to 1784, 
the mortality was ftill lefs, being^only i in 45 
or 45, and the proportion of births to deaths 
137 to 100.^ ' 

The general conclufton that Cromc draws is, 
that the ftates of Europe may be divided into'’ 
three claftes, to ^bich a different meafure of 
mortality ought to be applied. In the richeft 
and moft populous ftates, \\Jicrc the inhabitants 
of the towns are to the inhabitants* of the 
country in fb high a proportion as i to 3, 
the mortality may be taken as 1 in 30. In 
thole countries which arc in a middle ftate 
with regard to population arjd cultivation, the 

* Cromr, nhcr die Ilc^ollccrung der Huropaifcli. Staat. 
p 120. •= Id p. 12 S * 
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mortality may be coniidered as i in 32. And 
in the thinly-peopled northern ftates, SmTmilch’s 
proportion of i in 36 may be applied.* 

Thcfc proportions fecm to make the general 
•K^ality too great, even after allowing epidc- 
mic^^^K^o have their full effect "in the calcu- 
lations. Vhe improved habits of cleanlin^/s, 
which appetV to have prevailed of late years in 
moft of the t^wns of Europe, ‘have probably, in 
point of falxJbrityi more than counterbalanced 
their incrcatcd lizc. 

* Crome's Europairchcn Stsaten, p. 127. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of thi Cheehs io PepulatUn in Stvitzerhni^r^ 


The fituation of Switzerland isljin many re- 
fpedU fo different from tbe other ilatcs of Eu- 
rope ; and fome of the fa^ls that have been col- 
lc£ted refpe^fing it arc fb curious, and tend fo 
flrongly to illuftrate the general principles of 
this work, that it feetns to merit a feparate con- 
fideration. 

About 35 or 40 years ago, a great and fudden 
alarm appears to ha\e prevailed in Switzerland, 
rcfpeifling the depopulation of the country; and 
the tranfaflions of the Econon^ical Society of 
Berne, which had been eftablifhed fome years 
before, were crowded with papers deploring the 
decay of jnduftry, arts, agriculture, and manu- 
fafturcs, and the imminent danger of a total 
want of people. The greater part of thefe 
WTiters confidcred the depopulation of the 
country as a fadl fo obi'ious, as not to require 
proof. They employed thcmfclvcs, therefore, 

chiefly 
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chiefly in propofmg remedies, and among others, 
the importation of midvvives, the cftablifhmcnt 
of foundling hofpltals, the portioning of young 
yirgins, the prevention of emigration, and the 
2^lirageraent of foreign fcttlcrs.’ 

A^aper containing very valuable materials 
was, howc^r, about this time publiflred by a 
Monf. Mure\ minifter of Vevey, who, before 

he proceeded 'to point out remedies, thought it 
neceflary to Ifubftantiatc the cxiftcnce of the 
evil. He made a very laborious and careful 
rcfearch into the reglfters of different pariflres, 
np to the time of their firft eftabliflimcnt, and 
compared the number of births, which had taken 
place during three different periods of 70 years 
each, the firft ending in 1620, the fecond in 
i6go, and the third in 1760.* Finding, upon 
this comparlfon, that the number of births was 
rather Icfs in the fccond than in the firft period, 
(and by tbc help of fuppofing fome omiflions in 
the fecond period, and fome redundances in the 
third,) that the number of births in the third 
was alfo Icfs than in the fecond, he confidcred 
the evidence for a continued depopulation of 

• See the different Memoirs for the year 1766 
^ M^moircs, &c. par la Societe Economique de Berne 
^nnep premiere partie, p 15 et ftq. oaavo Berne- 
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the country from the year 1550 as incontro- 
vertible. . ^ ^ • 

Admitting all the premifcs, the conclufion is 
not perhaps fo certain,* as'he imagined it to be •./ 
and from other fafls which appear in his t^s^- 
moir, I am ftrongly difpofed to bcligv-pv that 
Switzerland, during this period, carcuf under the 
cafe fuppofed m the laft chapter; And that the 
improving habits of' the people vfth relpe^l to 
prudence, cleanlinels, &c., had adiVd gradually 
to the general healthinefs of the country, and 
by enabling them to rear up to manhood a 
greater proportion of their children, had furnifli- 
ed the requifitc increaie of population with a 
fmaller number of births. Of courfc, the pro- 
portion of annual births to the whole population, 
in the latter period, would be lels tlian in the 
former. ^ 

From accurate calculations of M. Muret, it 
appears, that during the laft period the morta- 
lity was extraordinarily fmall, and the proportion 
of children reared from infancy to puberty ex- 
traordinarily great. * In the former periods, this 
could nothaic been the cafe m the fame degree. 

M. Muret himftlf obftrv'cs, that ** The ancient 

•M*'moircs, &c. par la Socu'tc Eoinoniique dc Btrne, 
tabic XIII, p. 110. Annvc 1766 
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particularly healthy, and the general mof-' 
tality extremely fmall. Let us' fuppofc it to 
have been fuch ns at prefent takes place in 
many otijer countries, which arc exempt fron*^ 
this calamity, about i in 32, inftead of i 
as in the laft period. The births^-jrr^Id o^ 
courlc keep their relative proportioiy» and inftead' 
of I in 35 ,‘ be about i in zS. Ja cflimatlng 
the population of the country by the births, we 
Ihould thus have two vet)' difTcrent multipliers 
for the different periods; and though the abib- 
lutc number of births might’ be greater in the 
firft period, jet the fadt ’would by no means 
imply a greater population. 

In the prefent inftance, the fum of the births, 
in ly pariftics, during the firft yo years, is given 
as 49,860, which annually would be about yi2. 
This, multiplied by 2(5, would indicate a popu- 
lation of 18,512. In the laft period, the fum 
of the births is given 43,910,*’ which will be 
about 626 annually. This, multiplied by 35, 
will indicate a population of 22,535: and if tlie 
multipliers be juft, it will thus appear, that in- 
of the decresic whidi ^ras intended to he 
proved, there had been a confidcrable increafe. 

■ x^ferriqlrcs, &c. fparJa Soci'lS Ecoiii de Berne. Annee 
lybb, prea^iSrc pariie, table i, p. *i. ^Id. p. i6. 
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That I have not eftimated the mortality too 
high during 'the firft period, I have many rea- 
sons for fuppofing, particularly a calculation re- 
^c<fling the neighbouring town of Geneva, in 
appears, that in the i6th ccntui}', the 
p'robaWite^^f life, or the age to which half of 
the born UvK %vas only 4*883, rather Icfs than 
four years aniJl^Aths; and the mean life 18*511, 
about 18 yea's and a half In the 17th cen- 
tury, the prooabllity of life was ii'doy, above 
11 years and a half; the mean life 53*358, In 
the i^/th century, the probability of life had in- 
.creafed to 27*183, 27 years and nearly a fifth, 
and the mean life to 32 years and a fifth.* 

It is higiily probable, that a diminution of 
mortality, of the fame kind, though perhaps not 
•in the fame degree, iliould have taken place in 
Switzerland ; and we know from the regif- 
ters of other countries, which have been already 
noticed, that a greater mortality naturally pro- 
duces a greater propohion of births. 

Of this dependence of the births on the dcatljs 
M. Murct himfclf produces many infianccs; 
but not being aware of the true principle of po* 


• See a paper in jbe JliMjolhiqoe Briunnique, pulJj/hfJat 
Geneva, lom.iv, p. 328. 
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pulation,' they [only fervc to aftonlih him, and 
he does not apply them. ^ ‘ 

Speaking of the want of fruitfiilnefs in the 
Swifs women, he fays, that Pruffia, Brandep^ 
burgh, Sweden, France, and indeed every 
try, the reglfters of which he had give a 
greater proportion of baptifms to^he number 
of inhabitants, than the Pays de/Vaud, where 
this proportion is only as i to 30.* He adds, 
that from calculations lately made in the Lyo- 
nois, it appeared, that in Lyons itfclf, the pro- 
portion ‘of baptifms %vas i in 28, in the fmall 
towns I in 25, and in the pariflics i in 23 or 24.. 
What a prodigious difference, he exclaims, be- 
tween the Lyonois and' the Pays de Vaud, 
where the moft favourable proportion, and that 
only in two fmall parifhes of extraordinary fe-* 
cundlty, is not above i in 26, and in many 
parilhes, it is confidcrably lefs than i. in 40!*’ 
The fame differcncct he remarks, takes place in 
the mean Vtfe. In the Lyohois it is a little abo\c 
25 years, while in the Pays dc Vaud tlie lowcfi: 
mean life, and that only in a finglc marfiiy and 
unhealthy parilh, is zgi ycars^ and in many 
places it is above 45 }can>,' 

• Memolrej, &e. par I2 Socictc Econ. dc Bcme. Annie 
1766, premiire partle, p. 47, 48. •’ Id. p, 48. • IWd. 
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' ‘‘ But whence comes it,** he fays, “ that the 
** country whefc children efcape the bell from 
the dangers of infancy, and where the mean 
life, in whatever way the calculation is made, 
^■ni^higher than in any other, lliould be pre- 
** cilelj^**^at in which the fecundity is the 
“ fmallell ? 'How comes it again, that of all our 
** parilhes, tj'c one which gives the mean life 
** the higheH', Ihould allb be the one where, 
the tendency to increale is tlic Imallcll? 

To refolvc this queftion, J •will hazard a 
** conje( 5 lurc, which, however, I give only as 
“ fuch. Is it not, that in order to maintain in 
all places the proper equilibrium of popula- 
** lation, God lias wilcly ordered things in fuch 
a manner, as that the force of life in each 
countrj' Ihould be in the imer/c ratio of its 
“ fecundity.* 

** In faft, experience verifies my conjefturc. 

“ Lcyzin (a -sillagc in the Alps) with a popula- 
“ lation of 400 perfonsj produces but a little above 
** eight children a year. The Pays dc Vaud, in 
*' general, in proportion to the fame number of 
''inhabitants produces ir, and the Lyonois 
" id. But if it happen, that at the age of 20 

‘ •Mimosres, &c. par h SocJticEcon. Je Bcme. Ann« 
1765, preraicie pariie, p. 4P. el feq. 
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” years, the 8/ the ii, and the id, are reduced 
to the fame number, it will appear, that 
" the force of life gives in one place, what fe- 
cundlty docs in another. ■ And thus thc'myfc' 
** healthy countries, having lefs fecunditvf'^Il 
** not overpcople themfclves, and tl^'tj^iealthy 
“ countries, by their extraordinyy fecundity, 
** will be able to fuftain thetr pojydation.” 

We may judge of the Airprifc\of M. hluret, 
at finding from the regiflers,' that the- moft 
healthy people were the leall prolific,* by his 
betaking himfelf to a miracle, in order to ac* 
courit for it. But the nodus does not feem, m 
the prefent inftance, to be worthy of fuch an 
interference. The fad may be accounted for, 
without reforting to fo flrahgc a fuppofition, as 
that the fruitfulncfs of women fliould vary in- 
\erfcly as their health. 

There is certainly a confiderablc difference in ^ 
the healthinefs of different countries, arifing 
partly from the foil and fituation, and partly 
from the habits and employment of the people. 
When, from thefe or any other caufes whatever, 
a great mortality takes place, a proportional 
number of births immediately cnfucs, owing 
both to the greater number of yearly marriage', 
from the incrcafcd demand for labour, and the 

greater 
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grtater ^ecundiCj of each marriage, TreJm being 
contracted at an earlier, and naturaJIjr a more 
|)rohfic age. ’ 

Oft the Contrary, when from oppofife caules 
tfi<:»h%ak!iiners of any country or parilh is cx- 
tfadt'diriarily great ; if, from the habits of the 
people, no t*eft£ fbi: an overflowing population 
be found in dloigration, the abiblute neceflity of 
the preventive check Will be forcCd Ib’ftrongly 
on their attchtion, that they muft adopt it or 
ftan^ejtand confequctitly the maniagts being 
very late, the number annually contracted "will 
hot only be fmall in proportion to the populadorf, 
but each individual marriage will naturally be 
lets prolific. 

In the parifli of Lcj-zin, noticed l)y M. Mureti 
all thefe clrcumftanccs appear to have been 
combined in an unufual degree. Its ‘fituation 
in the Alps, but jet not too high, ga>citpro-, 
bably the moil pure and /alubrious air„* and 
the employments of 1:he people, being all paf- 
toral, were confcqucntly of the molt healthy 
nature. From the calculations of M. Murct, 
the accuracy of which there is no rcafon to 
doubt, the probability of life in this parifli ap- 
peared to be fo extraordinarily high as 6i jears.* 

■Mt'njojfcj par la Soci^tc Ecoa. d: Bemc, Ann^e 
taUc V, p. 64. 
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And the average number of the births being 
for a period of 30 years almoft accurately equal 
to the number of deaths* clearly proved, that 
the habits of the people had not led them r 
emigrate, and that the refourccs of the 
for the ‘fupport of population had, ^e^ha^ncd 
“ nearly flatlonary. We are warranted therefore 
in concluding, that the pafturcs (were limited; 
and could not eafily^be increaied feitlier in quan- 
tity or quality. -The number of) cattle, which 
could be kept upon them* would of cqurfe be 
limited; -and in the fame manner,^ the number 
of perfons required for the care of thefe cattle. 

Under fucb circumftances, how would it be 
pofTiblc for the young men, who had reached 
the age of puberty, to leave their fathers* houfes 
and marry, till an .employment of herdfman, 
dairy-man, ^or fbmething of the kind, became 
^ vacant by death } And as, from the extreme ^ 
healthinefs of" the people, this muft happen \ciy 
ilowly, it is evident, that? the majority of them 
.muft wait during a great part of their }outh in 
‘‘ their bachelor Hate, or run the moft obvious 
rifk of ftarving themfclvcs and their families. 
The cafe is flill ftrongcr than in Norway, and 

• M^moircj par la Soci£t6 Econ. de Berne Annfe. zy6€f 
table i, p. 
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receives a particular prcclfion from the circum- 
ftance of the births and deaths being fo ncarly^ 
equal. ‘ 

If a father had unfortunately a larger family 
T.haiyufual, the tendency 'of it would be rather 
to decrealc than Incrcafc the number of mar- 
riages. He might perhaps with economy be 
juft able to fupport them all at home, though 
he could mot probably find adequate employ- 
ment for thom on his fmall property; but it 
^\ould evidently be long before they could quit" 
him, and the firfi: roaningc among the ions 
would probably he after the death ‘ofthc father; 
wlicrcas, if he had had only two children, one of 
them might perhaps ha\c married without leav- 
ing the parental roof, and the other on ^thc 
death of the father. It may be faid perijaps in 
general, that the ablcncc or prefcncc of four 
grown-up unmarried people will make the dif- 
ference of there being room, or not, for' the 
cftablifhmcnt of another marriage and a frcfli 
family. • • 

As the marriages in this parilh would, with 
few exceptions, be % cry late, and}ct from the 
«tremc hcalthincfs of the fituation be wry 
flow!)* difiblvcd by the death of cither of the 
parties, it is evident, that a \ cry large proportion 
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of the fubfifting marriages would be among per- 
fous fo far advanced in life, th5t moft of the 
women would have ccafcd to bear children ; 
and in confequence the whole number of fub- 
fifting marriages v,as found to be to the jiumb^ 
of annual births in the very unufual proportion 
of 12 to I. The births were only ali^out a 4pth 
part of "the population ; and the number of per- 
ions abo^c iixteen was to the number below 
,that age nearly as 3 to i.* ^ 

As a contrail to this parilh, and a proof how 
•little the number of births can be depended 
■upon for an eftimatc of population, M. Afurct 
produces the parifti of St. Cergue in the Jura, 
in which the fubfifting marriages were to the 
annual births only in the proportion of 4 to T, 
the births were a afith part of the population, 
and the number of pcrfbns above and below fix- 
tcenjuft equal ^ 

.fudging of the population of thcic parifiics 
from the proportion of their annual births, it 
would appear, he iajs, that L»C}zin did not ex- 
ceed St. Cergue by abo\c one fifth at moft; 
wrWwiS, ‘i.Vjt; poj/c«*ra- 

•M'inoirei, par la Soci^t^ Econ. i 3 c Ikrnc. Ann'tf 
1765, p 1 1 and 12. ► Ibid, 
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tion of the former turned out to be 405, and cf 
the latter only 171/ 

I have cbofen, he obferves, the parlflies where 
thc.contraft is the moft finking; but though, 
rn'e- difference be notfb remarkable in the reft,^ 
yet it will always be found true, that from one 
place to another, even at very fh^all diftances, and 
in fituations apparently (imilar, the proportions 
will vary confiderably.** 

It-is ftrange*, that after making tbefe ob/cr- 
^-vations, and others of the fame tendency, which 
I have not produced, he (hould rel^ the .v\ hole 
proof of the depopulation of the Pays de Vaud 
on the proportion of births. There is no good 
reafon for fuppofing, that this proportion (hould 
not be different at different periods, as well as 
in different fituations. .The extraordinary con- 
traft in the fecundity of the t«o pariftics of 
Lcyzin and St. Cergue depends upon caufes 
within the po^Yer of time and circumftances to 
alter. From the gr^ proportion of infants 
which was found to grow up to maturity in 
St. Cergue, it appeared, that its natural hcalthi- 
ncls was not much inferior to that of Leyzin.® 
The proportion of its births to deaths uaj 7 

• Mttnoires, par Ja SoaCt6 Econ. Je Bcme. .Ann^e 
1766, p. II. p. 15. • W. taUeaiij, p. lac. 
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to 4V but as the whole number of 'its inhabit- 
ants did not exceed 171, it is evident, that this 
great excefs of births could not have been re- 
gularly added to the population during the laft 
two centuries. It muft have arifen, therefore^, 
cither from a fudden increafe of late years in the 
agriculture or trade of the parifh, or from a habit 
of emigration. The latter luppofition I con- 
ceive to be the true one, and it feems to be 
confirmed by the final! proportion of adults 
which has already been noticed. The pariQi is • 
fituated in the Jura, hj the fide of the high 
road from Paris to Geneva, a fituation which 
would evidently tend to facilitate' emigration ; 
and in fa£t, it feems to have afted the part of 
a breeding parifh. for the towns and flat coun- 
tries, and the annual drain of a certain portion 
of the adults made room for all the reft to 
ma^, and to rear a numerous offspring. 

A habit of emigration, in a particular parilh, 
•will not only depend on lituatlon, but probably 
often on accident. I have little doubt, that 
three or four very fiiccefiful emigrations have 
frequently given a fpirit of cntcTprife to a whole 
village ; and three or four unfucccfiful onts a 

•M6moires, tie par la SociiStc Econ. dc Berne. Ann'e 
T766, tabic >,p. II, 
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contrary fpirit. If a habit of emigration were 
introduced into* the village of Leyzin, it is not 
to' be doubted, that the proportion of births 
would be immediately changed ; and at the end 
of twenty years, an examination of its regiflers 
might give refults as different from thofe at the 
time of M. Murct’s calculations, as they Sverc 
then from the contrafted parifli of St. Cergue, 
It will hence appear, that other caufes befide a 
greater mortality will concur, to make an efti- 
nvatc of population, at different periods, from 
the proportion of birth's, liable to great uncer- 
tainty. 

The fails which M. Muret has colledlcd arc all 
Taluablc,#chough his inferences cannot always be 
confidered in the fame light. He made fome 
calculations at Vcvey, of a nature really to af» , 
certain the queflion re/pe^ling the fecundity of 
marriages, and to fhow the incorreftnefs of the 
ufual mode of eftimating it, though without this 
particular object in vifcw at the time. He found 
that 37^ mothers had yielded 5093 children, 
all born alive, from which it followed, that each 
mother had produced y-rr* or nearly fix chil- 
dren.* 'Thcfe however vverq all acfiually mo- 
* MCmoires, &c. par h Soddt£ Ccon. e’e Ikrne. Annie 
JJI56, p. 29, « feq. 
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thers, i%vhtdi every wife is not; but allowing 
for the ufual proportion of barren wives at \^c- 
vey, wliichihc liad found to be 20 out of 
478, it 'will ftlll appear, that the married women 
one with another produced above 5§- chtldrchT* 
And yet this was in a town, the inhabitants of 
which he feems to accufc of not entering into 
the marriage ftatc at the period when nature 
called them, and, when married, of not having 
all the children which they might* have.** The 
general proportion of the annual marriages to 
the annual births in the l^ays dc Vaud is as i to 
3'9,* and of courlc, according to the common 
mode of calculation, the marriages would ap- 
pear to yield 3*9 children each. * # 

In a disifion of the Pays do Vaud into eight 
' different diflridls, M. Murct found, tliat in le- 
ven towns the mean life was 3^ years ; and the 
probability of life, or the age to which half of 
the bom Vive, 37. In 36 rillages, the mean life 

• On account of fccond and third marriages, the fecun- 
dity of maiTiagcs always Icfs-lhan the fecundity pf 
manicd women. The mothers alone are here conlidered 
e/flii-ofbanfa. 

*" M« .noires, &c. par la &3ct'te Econ. dc Bemd*. Ann& 
1/05, p- 32 * ' Id. table I, p. ar. 
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■was 37, and the probability of life 42. *, In nine 
parlflies of thfc Alps the mean life was 40, 
and the probability of life 47. In feven parilhcs 
of the Jura, thefc two proportions were 38 and 
42 : *ini 12 corn partflies, 37 and 40; in 18 
pariftics among the great vineyards, 34 and 37 1 
in 6 pariftics of mixed vines and hills, 331^ and 
g 6 : and in one marfliy, 29 and 24.* 

Fromjinothcr table it appears, that the num- 
ber of perfonS dying under the age of puberty 
was Icfs than ^ in the eJetraordinary parlfii of 
Leyzin ; and lefs than ^ m many other panlhea 
of the Alps and the Jura. For the whole of the 
Pays de Vaud'it was about . 

In fome of the largcft towns, iucb as Laulanne 
and Vcvey, on account of the number of Gran- 
gers above the age of puberty fettling’ in them, 
tlie proportion of adults to thofe under 25 w’as 
nearly as great as in the parifli of Leyzinj and 
not far from3 to 1. In the parifires from which, 
there were not many* emigrations, this propor- 
tion was about 2 to i. And in thofe which 
fumilhed Inhabitants for other countries,* it ap- 
proached more tow’ards an equality. ' 

•Memoires, &c. par la Saci^tt rfe Beme. Annee 
table vin, p. 93, ct feq. * W. table xiii, p. 120. 

‘ tabJp vj. 
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Thc’-vvholc population of the Pays dc Vaud 
M. Muret eftimated at 113 thousand, of which 
y 6 ' thbufand -were adults. The proportion of' 
adults therefore to thole under the age of' pu- 
berty, for the whole country, was 2 to i . Among 
thefe 76 thoufand adults, there were ip thou- 
fand fubfifting marriages, and confequently 38 
thoufand married perlbns ; ‘and the fame num- 
ber of perfons unmarried, though of ^e latter 
number nine thousand, according \o M. Aiuret, 
would probably be widows or widowers.* With 
luch an average llorc of unmarried perlbni, not- 
withftanding the acknowledged emigrations, 
there was little ground for the fuppoficion, that 
thefe emigrations had cflentially affected the 
number of annual marriages, and checked the 
progrcls of population. 

' The proportion of annual marriages to in- 
habitants in the Pays dc Vaud, according to M. 
MurePs tables, was only 1 to 140,’’ which is 
c\cn lefs than in Norway. 

All thclc calculations of M. Muret Imply the 
operation of the preventive check to popula- 
titffi in a confideraWc degree, tViroughout tVic 
whole of the iJiflridl which he conJrdcrcd; and 

• M tnotres, &c. par la Socitt£ dc Bern*. Ann^e 17^6, 
pretintic panic, p. 27. ' ' ••Id.'tab. i. 
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there is reafon to bchcvc, that the fame habits 
prevail m other parts of Switzerland, though 
■varying confidcrablj from place to place, ac- 
cording as the fituation or the emplo} ments of 
the people render them more or lefs health}, or 
the refources of the country maliC room or not 
for an increa/e. 

In the town of Berne, from the} car 1583 to 
1^34, the fovereign council had admitted into 
the Bourgeoidc 487 families, of w Inch 379 be- 
came extind in the Ipacc of two ccntunci, and 
lu 1783 only 108 hf them remained During 
the hundred jears from 1684 to 1784, 207 
Bernoifc families became extinft From 1824 
to 1712, the Bourgcoific was given to 80 fi- 
mihcs In 1823, the fovereign council united 
the members of 1 12 different families, of which 
58 onl} remain ‘ 

The proportion of unmamed pcrfbns m Berne, 
including -widows and widowers, is confidcrably 
above the half of the* adults, and the proportion 
of thofe below fi^ctecn to thofe above is nearly 
as I to 3 ** Tlicfc arc firong proofs of the 
powerful opcntion of tlic preventive checl. 

•Sntjftique de la §aiQV, Durand, lam iv, p 405 8»o 
4 voli Laufanne, 1795 ^Befchre bung ^ou5c^l,^ot a 
tab I, p 35 3 vols Sso Bern 1795', 
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The pcafants in the canton of Berne ha^c 
always had the reputation of b'cing rich, and 
without doubt it is greatly to be attributed to' 
this caufe. A law has for fbme time prevailed, 
which njahes it necefiary for every peafarfc fo 
prove himfelf in poflcflipn of the arcps and ac- 
coutrements neeeffary for the militiS, before he 
can obtain permiffion to marry. This at once 
excludes the very pooreftirom marriage; and a 
very favourable turn may be giverf to the habits 
of many others,- from a knowledge that thej can- 
not accomplifli the objc(5l of their wiflics, with- 
o^\t a certain portion of jnduftry and economy. 

A young man who, with this end in view, had 
engaged in fervicc, cither at home or in a foreign 
country, wher\ he had gained thcncceflary fum, 
might fc;:! his pride rather raifed, and not be con- 
tented merely with what would obtain him per- 
tniflion to marry, but go on till he could obtain 
ibmething like a provifion for a family. 

I was’ much dlfappointcd when in Switzer- 
land,' at not being able to procure any details 
re/{x:<Elinjj the imallcr cantons, but the difturbed 
flatc of the country made it impoffible. It is 
to be prefumed, how’C\cr, that as they are almoft 
cntirel) in pafturc, they mud rclcmble in a great 
mcafurc the alpine pariflres of the Pays dc Vaud 

* in 
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in the extraordinary health of the people, and 
the ablblute netfeffity of the pre^’entivc'chcch f 
except where theft circurtftanccs* may have 
been altered by a more than ufual habit of cmi- 
^ti^n, or by the introduction of manufattures* 
The limits to the population of a country 
ilfiClly paftoral are ftrikingly obvious. ' There 
arc'^no grounds Icfs fufccptiblc of improvement 
than mountainous paftures. Tlicy muft necef- 
farily be left clliefly to nature ; and when they 
have been adequately llockcd witli cattle, little 
more can “be done. The great difficulty in . 
theft parts of Switzerland, as in Norway, is 
to procure n fufHcicnt quantity of fodder for 
the winter fupport of the cattle, which have 
been fed on the mountains in the fummer. 
For this purpoft graft ft coIleCled with the 
greateft care. In places inacccffibic to cattle, 
the pcaftnt fometJmes makes hay with cram- 
pons on his feet; graft is cut not three inches 
high in fome places, Ihrce times a year ; and 
in the \ allies, the fields are ften fiia^cn as cloft 
as a bowling-green, and all the* inequalities 
clipped as with a pair of-ftiffiirs In Switzer- 
land a^ in Norivay, forth^ ftmcrtJa/bns, the art 
of mowing ftems to be carried to its higheft 
pitch of perfection. As, Iiowever, the improve-* 

ment 
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mcnt of the lands in tlic vallics mull: depend 
principally upon the manure arifing. from the 
ftock, it is evident, that the quantity of hay and 
the number of cattle will be mutually limited 
by each other ; and as the population ■v^ill 
courfe be limited by the produce of the Hock, 
it does not icem poflibic, to increafe it beyond a 
certain point, and that at no great dillance. 
.Though the population, therefore, in the flat 
parts of Switzerland, has increafed during the 
laft century, there isreafonto believe, that it has 
been ftationary in the mountainous parts. Ac- 
cording to M. Muret, it has decreafed very con- 
^derably in the Alps of the Pays de V“aud, but 
his proofs of this faft have been noticed as ex- 
tremely uncertain.- It is not probable, that the ' 
Alps are lels llockcd with cattle than they were 
formerly ; and if the inhabitants be really rather 
fewer in number, it is probably owing to the 
fmallcr proportion of children, and to the im- 
provement which has taken place in the mode 
of living. - - , ' 

In fomc of the fmallcr cantons, manufadlurcs 
have been introduced, which by fumiihtng a 
greater quantity of employment, and at the lame 
time a greater quantity of exports for the pur- 
chafe of com, have of courlc coulidcrably in- 
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crcafcd their population. But the Sjvifs writ- 
ers feem generally to agree, that the diftrids 
where they have been cftabliflicd have upon 
the whole fiifFcrcd in point of health, morals, 
^cTflappinefs. 

It is the nature of pafturage, to produce food 
for a much greater number of people than it 
can employ. Jn countries ftridly paftoral, tlierc- 
fore, many pcrlbns will be idle, or at moft be 
very .inadequately occupied. This date of things 
naturally dii]3ofes to emigration, and Is the 
principal reafon that the Swifs ha\x been fo 
much engaged in foreign ferviceV When n. 
father had more than onc'lbn, thofe who were 
not wanted on the farm would be powerfully 
tempted to enrol them/cires as fbldicrs, or to 
emigrate in fome other way, as the only chance 
of enabling them to marry. 

It is poflible, though not probable, that a 
more than ufual fpirit of emigration, operating 
upon a countr)’, in which, as it has appeared, 
the preventive check prcvail;ed to a Very confi- 
dcrablc degree, might have produced a tem- 
porary check to increafe at the period, when 
there was luch a univerfal cry about depopula- 
tion. If this were fo, without doubt contri- 
buted to improve the condition of the lower 
clafics of people. All the foreign travellers in 

Switzer- 
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Switzcrlapd, foon after this time, invariably tdke 
notice of the ftate of the Svvifs pdkfantry as fupc- 
rlor to that of other countries. In a late excurlion 
to Switzerland, I was rather difappointed not t6 
'find it.fo fuperior, as I had been taught tb’^ex- 
peft. The greateft part of the unfavourable 
change might juftly be attributed to the Ioffes 
and fufferings of the people, during the late 
troubles ; but a part perhaps to the ill-dhcdled 
efforts of the different governments to increafe 
the population, and to the ultimate confe- 
quenccs even of efforts well d)re<ffcd, and'for a 
time calculated to advance the comforts and 
happinefs of the people. ^ 

I was very much ftruck with an effeft of this 
laft kind, in an expedition to the Lac de Joux in 
the Jura. The party had fcarcely arrived at a 
Irttle inn at the end of the lake, when the mif- 
trels of the houfc began to complain of the po- 
verty and mifery of all the pariflics in the neigh- 
bourhood. She faid, that the country produced 
little, and yet wa:> full of inhabitants ; that boyS 
and girls were marrying, who ought fcil! to be 
at fchool ; and that, while this habit of early 
marriages continued, they fliould always be 
wretched, and diftrefied for fubfiftcncc. 

The pcafant, who afterwards conduced us 
1 • to 
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to the iburcc of the Orbc, entered more full)* 
into the fubjetf^, and appeared to underfland the 
principal of population almoft as ^>011 aSj^anp 
man. I ever met \\ith. He find, that the women 
-«?oaa prolific, and the air of the mountains fo 
pure and healthy^ that ^erj* few* children died, 
except from the confequenccs of abfbIute^vant J 
that the foil, being barren, was inadequate to 
yield employment and food for the numbers, that 
were yearly growing up to manhood ; that the 
wages of labour were confequcntly -very low, 
and totally infufficicnt for the decent fupport of 
a family; but that the mifery and flarving, con- 
dition of the greater part'of the fbeie^ did net 
operate properly as a warning to others, who 
ilill continued to marry, and to produce a nu- 
merous offspring, which they* could not fupport. 
This habit of early marriages might really, he 
iaid, be called Is lice du^pajs; and he was ib 
Urongly iropreffed with the neceffaty* and un- 
avoidable wrctchcdnef» that mufl rcfult from it, 
that he thought a law* ought to be made rc- 
ftriiEling men from entcnngnnto the marriage 
ilate before they were forty years of age, ^nd 
then allowing it only with *' des -JaUes 
w’ho might bear them two or three children 
inftead of fix or eight 
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I could not help being diverted ^vith the car- 
neftnefs of his oratory on this fubjcil, nnd par- 
ticularly ■v\ith his concluding propofition. He 
muft have Iccn and felt the mifery arifing from 
a redundant population moft forcibly, to 
propolcd fb \iolcnt a remedy. I found upon 
inquiry, that he had himfclf married very young. 

The only point in \\hich he failed, as to hi* 
philofbphical kno\^ ledge of the fubjeft, was In 
confining his rcafonings loo mucluto barren and 
mountainous countries, and not extending them 
into the plains. In fertile iituations he thought, 
perhaps, that the plenty of com and employ- 
ment might remove the difficulty, and allow of 
early marriages. Not having li^cd much in the 
plains, it was natural for him to fall into thi? 
error; particularly as in fuch fituations the 
difficulty is not only more concealed from the 
extenfivenefs of the fubjc«5l; but is in reality 
lefs, from the greater mortality naturally occa- 
fioned by low grounds, towns, and manufac- 
tories. 

On inquiring into the principal caufe of what 
he had named thz predominant vice of his coun- 
try, he explained it with great philofbphical pre- 
cifion. He laid, that a manufafture for the po- 
lishing of ftones had been cftablillicd feme years 

ago. 
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fago, which for a time bad been in a very thrit'- 
ing ftate, and had fumifhed high usages and 
employment to all the neighbourhood ; that the 
facility of providing for a family, and of finding 
^eariy employment for children, had encouraged 
to a degree early marriages J and that the 
^ame habit had continued, when from a change 
of fafhion, accident, arid other caufes, the ma- 
nufadlurc was almoft at an end. Very great 
emigrations, he faid, had of late years takcil 
place; hut the bfeeding fyftem ^\ent on fo faft^ 
that they were hot fufficient to relieve the 
tountt^ of its fuperahundant mouths, and the 
clfeft was fuch as he had deferihed to me, and 
lis I had in part fecri. 

In other cortverfations which I had with the 
lower cladcS of pcOpIc in different parts of 
Switzerland and Sa\oy, I found many, who, 
though not fufficiently ff^UIcd in the principle of 
populatioh, to fee its effects on fociety like my 
friend of the Lac de Joux, yet faw them clearly 
eliough as affefting their own individual intc- 
tefts, and were pcrfc^ly aware of the c\ ils, which 
they fhould probably bring upon themfclves.by 
toarrying before they could have a tokiablc 
jjrolpc^l of being able to maintain a family. 
From the general ideas which I /bund to prevail 
E £ on 
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onthefc fubjecEls, I fliould by no means fay, that 
it would be a difficult taffi to rfiabc the com- 
mon people comprehend the principle of popu- 
lation, and its effeft in producing low wages 
and poverty. 

Though there is no abfolutc provifion for the 
poor in Switzerland, yet cftch pariffi generally 
poflelfcs fome fcigneural rights and property in 
land for the public ute, and is expelled to main- 
tain its own poor. Thc/e furids, however, 
being limitcd/will of courfe often be totally 
infufficient, and occafionally •voluntary collec- 
tions arc made for this purpofe. But the whole 
of the fuppl}; being comparatively fcanty and 
uncertain, it has not the tame bad cfFcdts as the 
parilh rates of England, Of late years much 
of the common lands belonging to pariflies has 
been parcelled out to individuals, which has of 
courfc tended to improve the loll, and increafe 
the number of people ; but from the manner in 
which it has been conduced it has operated 
perhaps too much as a lyfttnaatic encourage- 
ment of marriage, and has contributed to in- 
crcalc the number of poor. In the neighbour- 
hood of the richeft communes, I often oblcrvcd 
the grcatefl number of beggars. 

There is reafon to believe, however, that the 

efforts 
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efforts of the Economical Society of Berne to 
promote agricalturc were crowned with fbme 
fuccels ; and that the increafing refburces of the 
country have made room for an additional po- 
'^u55tion, and furnifhed an adequate fupport for 
the greateft part, if not the hole, of that in- 
creale which has of late taken place. 

In I/64. the population of the whole canton 
of Berne, including the Pays de Vaud, was efti- 
mated at In ippj, it had incr6aied 

to 414,420. From 1764 to 2777, its increafe 
proceeded at the rate of 2000 each year; attd, 
from 1778 to 1791, at the rate of 3^109 each 
year.* 

•Bel^hrcibunjvon Befn,Aol. u, p. 40. 
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, SHAP. VI. 

Of the Chtch io Pe^ulatun tn France. ^ 

As the parochial rcgiftcrs in France, before the 
revolution, were not kept with peculiar care, 
nor for any great length of time, a.n(} as the fevf 
which have been pfoduced exhibit no very ex- 
traordinary refults, I fhould not have made this 
country the fubje^t of a diftinft chapter, but fof 
a circumftancp attending the revolution, whic^i 
has excited coi^fiderablc furprife. This is, the 
undiminilhed ftatc of the population in fpitc of 
the lodes fuftalned during fo lone; apd deftruc- 
tive a conteft. 

A great national work, founded on the re- 
ports of the Prcfedls in the different depart- 
ments, is at prefent in fbmc ftatc of forward- 
nefs at Paris, and when completed it may rea- 
fonably be expe^ed to form a very valuable ac- 
ceffion to the materials of ftatlftical fcicncc in 
general. The returns of all the Prefefts arc not 
however yet complete ; but I was pofitivcly af- 
fured, by the perfbn who has the principal fuper- 

intcndcncc 
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intcndence of them, ‘ that enough is already 
known to be certain, that the population of the 
old territor)' of France has rather increafed than 
diminifhed during the revolution. * 

an event, if true, ^'ciy ftrongly confirms 
the general principles of this work ; and afTum- 
ing it for the prefent as a fa£l, it may tend to 
throw feme light on the fubjedt, to trace a little 
in detail the manner, in which fuch an event 
might happen. 

In every countr}- there is always a confider- 
ahlc body of unmarried perfons, formed "by the 
' gradual accumulation of the excefs of the num- 
ber anfing annually to the age of puberty above 
the number of perfons annually married. The flop 
to the further accumulation of this body is when; 
its number is fuch, that the yearly mortality^ 
equals the yearly acceffions that arc made to it.- 
In the Pays de Vaud, as appeared in the lafl 
chapter, this body, including widows and wi-. 
dowers, perfons who a>c not actually in the fhitc 
of marriage, equals the whole number of mar- 
ried perfons. But in a country like France, 
where both the mortality and the tendency to 
marriage are much greater than in Switzerland^ 
this body does not bear fb large a proportion to 
the population. 
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lAccording to a calculation in an Effhi f tine 
Siaitplque GiniraJe, pubUftied at ‘Paris in i8oq, 
by M. Peuchet, the number of unmarried malts 
in France between i8 and is cflimated at 
1,451,063; and the number of males, whc^Hr 
married jor not, between the fame ages, at 
5,000,000/ It docs not appear at what period 
exadly this calculation was made ; but as the au- 
thor ufes the expreffion eti terns ordniaire, it is 
probable, that he refers to the period before the 
revolution. Let us fuppofe, then, that this num- 
ber of 1,451,063 expreffesthe collc<fIive body of 
unmarried males of a military age at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, 
t, The population of France, before the begin- 
ning of the war, was cftimatcd by the Confii- 
tuent AfTembly, at 26,363,074 ; and there is 
nO Tcalbn to believe, that this calculation was 
too' high. Nccker, though he mentions the 
number 54,800,000, cxprcfTcs his frm bclicfi 
that the yearly births at tltat time amounted to 
above a million, and confcqucntly, according to 
his multiplier of 25^, that the whole popula- 

■ p. 32, Svo. 78 pa^w. 

*■ A. Young’s Trarch m France, ^ol 1, c. xmi, p. 
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tion \\ as nearly 25 millions,* and this calcula- 
tion was made ten )cars previous to the eftimate 
of the ConHituent-Affcmbly 

Taking then the annual births at rather abo\e 
*ar'^ilhon, and cftimating that rather abo\e 4- 
•would die under i8, which appears to be the 
calc from fomc calculations of M Peuchet,*' it 
•will follow, that about 5oo,ooo perfons •will 
annually arrive at the age of 38 

The annual marriages, according to Necker, are 
313 j774 ,' but as this number is an average of 
ten years, taken while the population was mcreaf- 
ing, it IS probably too low If we take 220,000, 
then 440,000 perfons vmII be fuppoled to marry 
out of the 5oo,ooo riling to a marriageable age ; 
and, eonfequently, the cxccfs of thofc nfing to 
the age of 18 above the number wanted to 
complete the ufual proportion of annual mar- 
riages, •will be 160,000, or 80,000 males It is 
evident, therefore, that the accumulated body of 
1,451,063 unmarnefl males, ofamilitarj age, 
and the annual fupply of 80,000 youtlis of r8, 
might be taken for the Icrvicc of the ftate, 
•without affccfting in any degree the number of 

*Oe rjttfminiftauon tfes Finances, tom 1, e ix, p 25tf. 
lamo, 1785 **ECi«,p 31 

« Ds I Admmiflration i s Finaa'rs, tom t, c cc, p 255 

annual 
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annual marriages. But we cannot fuppofe, that 
the 1,451,063 lliould be taken all at once, and 
many foldicrs are married, and in a fituation not 
to be entirely ufclefs to the population. Let 
us fuppofe 600,000 of the corps of unmarfi^ 
males to be embodied at once ; and this num- 
ber to be kept up by the annual.rupply of 1 50,000 
perfons, taken partly from the 80,000, rifing 
annually to the age of 18, and not wanted to 
complete the number of annual marriages, and 
partly from the 851,063 remaining of the body 
of unmarried males, which cxifted at the be- 
ginning ofthc^war. 

It is evident, that from thefe two fourccs 
150,000 might be fupplied ■’each year, for ten 
years, and yet allow of an incrcalc in the ufual 
number of annual marriages of above 10,000. 

It is true, that in the courfc of the ten years 
many of the original body of unmarried males 
will have paffed the military age ; but this will 
be balanced, and indeed hiuch more than ba- 
lanced, by their utility in ^hc married life. 
From the beginning, it Ihould be taken into 
conlideration, that though a man of fifty be 
generally confidered as paft the military age, yet 
If he marry a fruitful fubjedf, he may by no 
means be ufelcfs to the population ; and in fa^l 

the 
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the lupply of 150,000 recruits eich ^ear v-ould 
he taken principally from the 300,000 males 
nfmg annually to 18, and the annual marriages 
•would be fupplied m great meafurc from the 
<^j'£iiintng part of the original body of unmarried 
perfons Widowers and bachelors of forty and 
fifty, who m the common flatc of things might 
ha\e found it difficult to obtain an agreeable 
partner, would probably fee thele difficulties re- 
moved in fiich a fbarcity of hufbands, and the 
abfence of 6’oo,ooo perfons would of courfc 
piake room for a very confiderable addition to 
the number of annual marriages This ad- 
dition in all probability took place Many, 
among the remaining part of the original body 
of bachelors, who might othcrwife have con- 
tinued fingic, would marry under this change 
of circumftanccs , and it is l^nown, thatavciy 
confiderable portion of youths under t 8, in order 
to avoid the military conlcriptions, entered pre- 
maturely into the married flite This was fo 
much the cafe, and contributed fo much to di- 
mmifh the number of unmarried perfons, that 
in the beginning of the jear 1798 it \ms found 
neceflary to repeal the law, whicli had exempted 
married perfons from the confcnptions , and 
thofc who married fubfcqucntly to this ntw rc- 

gulat cn 
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gulatlon were taken indifcriminately witli the 
linmarricd. And though alter* this the levies 
fell in part upon thofc who Were actually en- 
gaged, in the peopling of the country; yet the 
number of marriages untouched by thereJ^vTw 
might Hill remain greater than the ufual num- 
ber of marriages before the revolution ; and the 
marriages which were broken by the removal 
of the hufband to the armies would not pro- 
bably have been entirely barren. * 

. Sir Francis d’Ivcrnois, who had certainly a 
tendency to exaggerate, and probably has ex- 
aggerated confiderably, the lodes of the French 
nation, eftimates the total lofs of the troops of 
France, both by land and fea, up to the year 
at a million and a half.* The round 

■ Tableau des Fertes, 8cr. c. ii, p. 7. Monf. Garnicr, In 
tbe notes to hisedition of Adam Smith, calculates that onljr 
aboiU a {ixtieth part of the French population was deflroycd 
in ’the armies. He fuppofes only 500,000 embodied at once, 
and that lliis number was fupj>JA;t! hy 400,000 more in the 
courfe of the war; and allowing for the number which would 
die naturally, that the additional mortality occafiohed by the 
•war was only about 45,000 each year. Totn.T, note xxif, 
9.. IC S.V/S, Irafe vtwe, o/a 

nicnts make it, a fmall Increale of births would base cafily 
repaired it ; but I fhould ihln^, that thefc cfiimates arc pro- 
bably as much below the troth, as Sir Francis d’lvernois’s are 
above. 


numbers • 
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numbers which I have allowed, for the /akc of 
illuftrating the» fubje^t, exceed Sir Francis 
d’lycrnois’s eftimatc hy fix hundred fhoufand. 
He calculates however a lofs of a million of 
more, from the other cau/cs of deftruc- 
tion attendant on the revolution ; but as this 
lofs fell indifcriminatcly on all ages and both 
fexes, it would not affeA the population in the 
fame degree, and will be much more than co- 
vered by the 600,000 men in the full vigour of 
life, which remain above Sir Francis’s calcula- 
tion. It Ihould be obferved, alfo, that in the 
latter part of the revolutionary war the mili- 
tary conferiptions were probably enforced with 
ftlll more feverity in the newly-acquired terri- 
tories than in the old ftatc; and as the popu- 
lation of the/c new acquifitions is eflimated at 
5 or 6 millions, it would bear a confiderable 
proportion of the million and a half fuppofed to 
bs deftrojcd in the armies. And although the 
law which facilitated’divorces to fo great a de- 
degree be radically bad, both in a moral and po- 
litical view, yet, under the circumftancc of a 
great fcarcity of men, it would operate a little 
like the cullom of polygamy, and increafe the 
number of children in proportion to the number 
of hulbands. In addition to this, the women 

without 
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•without hufbands do not appear all to have 
been barren, as the proportion of illegitimate 
births is now raided to -rV of the whole number 
of births, from which it was before th^j;^ 
volution: and though tliis^be a melanchofy 
proof of the depravation of morals, yet it would 
certainly contribute to increafe the number of 
births ; and as the female pcaHints in Franc6 
were enabled to earn more than ufual during 
the resolution, on account of the fcarcit^* of 
hands, it is probable, that a confidcrablc portion 
of thefe children ssould furvivc. 

Under all thefe circumftanccs, it cannot ap- 
pear impofliblc, and fcarccly even improbable, 
that the population of France fhould remain 
undiminilhed, in ipitc of all the caufes of de- 
llruflion, which base operated upon it during 
the courfc of the revolution, provided that the 
agriculture of the country has been fuch as to 
continue the means of iubfiflcnce unimpaired. 
And itleems now to be generally acknow ledged, 
that however fevcrely the manufafturcs of 
France may have buffered, her agriculture has 
incrcafed rather than diminilhed. At no period 
of the war can we fuppofc, that the number of 
embodied troops exceeded the number of men 
. ■EQal dc Feuebet, p. s8. 
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mplojed before the revolution in manufadlurcs. 
'hole who were thrown out of work by the 
cftniflion of thefe manufaAurcs, and who* did 
ot go to the armies, would of* courfc betake 
hcr^lves to the labours of agriculture ; and it 
ras always the cuftotn in France for the wo- 
acn to work much in the fields, which cuftora 
vas probably increafed during the revolution. 
it the lame time the ablence of a large portion 
•f the beft and tnoft vigorous hands would 
ailc the price of labour ; and as, from the new 
ind brought into cultivation, and the ablencc 
f a confidcrable part of the greateft confumers* 
1 foreign countries, the price of provifions would 
lot rife in proportion, this advance in the price 
tf labour would not only operate as a powerful 
neouragement to marriage, but would enable 
he peafants to live better, and to rear a greater 
lumber of their children. 

At all times the number of finall farmers and 
iroprletors in France 'was great; and though 
uch a {late of things is by no means fa\our- 

•Soppofing the mcrcaW number of chilJrcn af any 
(criod to equal the number of men abfent in the armies, jet 
hele children, being all >ery voung, couM oor be fuppofed to 
onfume a quantitv equal to that which would be confumed 
ly the fame nuinbefofgrowa-op paksn, 

able 
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able to the clear furplus produce, or difpofabic 
•wealth of a nation ; yet fometipies it is not un- 
^vourable to the ab/blutc produce, and it has 
always a moft powerful tendency to encourage 
population. From the falc and divifion ofcctaiy 
of the large domains of the nobles and clerg)'> 
the number of landed proprietors has confider- 
ably increafed during the revolution ; and as a 
part of thefe domains confined oT parks and 
chaces, new territory has been given to the 
plough. It is true, that the land tax has been 
not only too heavy'’, but injudicioufJy fmpo/ed» 
It is probable, however, that this difadv’antage 
has been nearly counterbalanced by the re- 
moval of the former ol^prcfllons, under which 
the cultivator 'laboured ; and that the iaie and 
divifion of the great domains may be confidered 
as a clear advantage on the fide of agriculture, 
or at any rate of the produce, which is 
the principal point with regard to mere popu- 
lation. • 

Thelc confidcrations make it appear probable/ 
that the means of fubfiftcnce have at leafi: re- 
mained unimpaired, if tlicy have not increafed 
during the revolution ; and a view of the culti- 
vation of France in its prefent fiate certainly 
rather tends to confirm this fuppofition. 

We 
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' Wc fhall not therefore be inclined to agree 
with Sir Francis d’lvemois in his coiye( 5 lure, 
that the annual births iri France have dimi- 
jiilhed by one /eventh ^during the revolution.*^ 
G»*'**hc contrary, it is much more probable,' that 
they have increalcd by this number. Thc^avc-' 
rage proportion of births to the population, in 
all France, before the revolution, was according 
to Neckcr as i to 25^/ It has appeared in the 
reports of fonac of the Prefers which have been 
returned, that the proportion in many country 
places was raifed to 1 to 21, 22, 22^, and 23;* 
and though thefe proportions might, in iomc 
degree, be cauftd by the ab/ence of a part of the 
population in the armies, yet I have little doubt, 
.that they arc principally to be attributed to tlie 
birth of a greater number of children than 
ufual. If, when the reports of all the Prefers 
arc put together, it (hould appear, that the num- 
ber of births has not incrcafcd in proportion to 
the population, and ypt that the population is. 
undiminilhed ; it will follow, either that Nec- 
kcr’s multiplier for the births was too fraall ; 
which is extremely probable, as from this'caufe 

■ Tableau Pefto, 5:c. c. h.^. 

* Dc I’AdminiAratton Kinaneo, tom. i, c. ix, p. 

* Ei&i de Peuchet, p. aS, 
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he appears to have calculated the population too 
low : or that the mortality apiong thofe not 
expofed to violent deaths has been lefs than 
ufual ; which from the high price of labour, and 
thc*dcfcrdon of the towns for the countojT^ 
not unlikely. 

According to Neckcr and Moheau, the mor- 
tality in France, before the revolution, was i in 
30 or 30^.* Confidering that the proportion of 
the population which lives in the country is to 
that in the towns as 3^ to i,** this mortality is 
extraordinarily great, caufed probably by the 
mifery arillng from an excels of population ; and 
from the remarks of Arthur Young on the ftate 
of thepeafantry in France,® which are completely 
fan£lioncd by Neckcr,^ this appears to have been 
really the cafe. If we fuppofe, that, from the re- 
moval of a part of this redundant population, the 
mortality has decreafed from i in 30 to i in 
35, this favourable change would go a con- 

■ Dc I’A^m'ininratlon dcs Tifianccs, tom. i, c. ix, p, 255* 
EfTai (Jc Peuclict, p. 29. 

•’ Young’s Tra\ c!s in France, vol. i, c. xvii, p. 466. 

* Sw generally, c. xvii, sol. 1, acd the juft obrervatfons on 
thefe fubjei^s, interfperfed in many other parts of his tery 
valuable lour. 

* De rAdrainiftration de$ Finances, tom i, c ix, p. 263,- 
et feq. 
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^nd r8ox»^ If it Ihould appear by the returns* 
that the number of annual marriages has not 

increafed 

• In the Slatifttque Gentrale tt ParUculure de la France^ e 
d\ fti Colonies^ lately publifhed* tlie retarns of the 
for the 5 car IX are given, and feem to juftify this conjefturc. 
The births arc 95^*430, the deaths 821,871, and the mar- 
riages 202,177, Thcfe numbers hardly equal Ncckcr’s efti- 
mates, and }ct all the calculations in this work, both with re- 
■«fpedl to the whole po^iulation and its proportion to a fquare „ 
league, make the old territory of France more populous now 
than at the beginning of the revolution. The eflimate of 
the population, at the period of the Conftitucnt Aflembly, has 
already been mentioned, and at this time the number of per- 
fons to a fquare league svas reckoned 996 In the year VI 
of the Republic, the refult of the Bureau de CadaAre gave a 
population of 2^,048,^541 and the number to a fquare league 
j,o 30 In the year VII Depere calculated the whole popu- 
lation of France at 33f50»»O94, of which 28,810,694 be- 
longed to ancient France , the number to a fquare league 
1,101. In the years IX and X, the addition of Piedmont and 
the ifle of Elba raifed the whole population to 34,376,313, 
and nearly the fame number as in the year VII was fuppofed 
to belong to ancient France , the number to a fquare league 
1,036. 

In the face of thcfe calculations, the author takes a lower 
irmltiplier than Necker for the births, obfcri ing, that, though 
Necfccr's proportions remained true m the towns, yet in 
the country the proportion of births had increafed to Vr» I'l, 

Vj, which, he attributes to the premature marriages to 
>void the mditary levies, and on the whole concludes with 

mentioning 
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incrcafcd during the revolution; the circum- 
ftance will be pbvloufly accounted for by the 
extraordinary 


mentioning 25 as the proper multiplier. And }« If we 
ihaCc life of this multiplier, we (hall get a population under 
35 m'illjons, inflraj of aS millions. It is true indeed, that no 
juft inferences can be drawn from the births of a finglc year j 
but as thefc are the only births referred to, tlie contradiflion 
is obvious. Perhap* the future returns jnay fojre tbedi/H* 
cult), and the births in the fallowing years be greater, hut I 
am inclined to think, as I have mentioned. in the' text, tint 
the gteateft incrtafc in the proportion of biiihs was before the 
ycarlX, and probably during the firft fix or feven jearsof 
Ihe republic, while married ptrfons were exempt fron^ the 
militarj confcnptions. If the date of the agricultural part of 
the nation has been improved by the revolution, I am ftronglv 
inclined to believe, that the proportions both of births and 
deaths will be found to dimimOi. In fo fine a climate as 
France, nothing but the very great mifery of the lower clarTcs 
could occafion 3 morfalnj of tmd * proportion of births as 
Vtt* according to Keeker's calculations. And confcquently 
upon this foppofition, the births for the year IX may not bs 
incorre^i, and in future the births and deaths may not bear lb 
large a proportion to the population The contraft between 
France and England in thisrcfpcil is quite wonderful. 

The part of ihis w ork relating to population 1$ not drawn 
up w)th much knowledge of the fubjcG One remark is vcr\' 
curious, it is oblerved, that the proportion of marriages to the 
population Is as I to no, and of births as i t» 2j, from which 
It IS inferred', tliat one fourth oFtlie 6orix lire to marry. A* 
this inference werejuft, France would loon be depopubieJ. 

In calculating the value of lives, the author makes ufe of 
T r 3 Bufibn's 
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extraordinary increase in the illegitimate births, 
mentioned before in this chapter, which amount 
at prefent to one elctrcnth of all the births, in- 
ftead of one forty-feventh, according to the cal- 
culation of Nccker before the revolution. « 

Sir Francis d*IvernoIs obferves, that “ thofe 
** have yet to learn the firft principles of political 
** arithmetic, who imagine, that it is in the 

Buffbn’s tables, which are entirely incorreft, being founded 
principally on regifters taken from the villages round.Paris. 
Tlicy make the probability of life at birth only a little above 
eight years, which, taking the tovvnsand the country together, 
is wy ihort of the jufl average. 

Scarcely any thing worth noticing has been added in this 
work to the details given inthceffayof Pcucher, which I have 
already frequently referred to. On the whole I have not 
feen fufficicnt grounds, to make me alter any of my conjec- 
tures in this chapter, though probably they arc not all well- 
founded. Indeed, in adopting Sir F. (I’JvernoIs* calculations 
rerpedling the a£lual lols of men during the revolution, I 
never thought myfelf borne out by fails , but the reader will 
be aware, that I adopted them ratherfor ibefakcof illuftratlon 
than from fuppoGng them AndUy true. 

* EFai de Peuclict, p. 28. It is highly probable, that ibis 
increafe of illegitimate births occadoned a more than ufual 
number of children to be eapolcd m thofe dreadful receptacles, 
As Ktjulim- in Enfimi Srtwuei, ao TiWicei by Sir rrancT? 
d’lvernois , but probably this cruel cuAom was confined to 
particular diflrtils, and the number expofed, upon the whole, 
mi^ht bear no great proportion to the fum of alt the births. 

» field 
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“ field of battle and the Iiofpitals, that an ac- 
count can be taken of the lives, which a revo- 
** lution or a war has coft. The number of 
** men it has killed is of much Icfs importance, 
i* than the number of children which it has 
prevented, and will dill prevent, from coming 
** into the world. This is the deepeft wound/ 
“ which the population of France has received.” 
— " Suppofing,” he fays, “ that, of the whole 
number of men dedroyed, only two millions 
** had been united to as many females ; accord- 
ing to the calculation of Buffon, thefe two 
millions of couples ought to bring into the 
** world twelve millions of children, in order to 
** fupply, ot the age of thirty-nine, a number 
equal to that of their parents. This is a 
** point of view, in which the con/cqucnces of 
** fiich a dedru«5lion of men becomes almoft 
♦* incalculable; becaufc they have much more 
** effeft with regard to the tv;clve millions of 
** children, which they prevent from coming 
“ into exillcncc, than with ‘regard to the adlual 
** lofs of the tvro millions and a half of men, 
for whom France mourns. It is not till a 
** future period, that fhc will be able to eftimate 
this dreadful breach.”* 

• Tableau des Pertes, &c. e. ji, p. 13, 14. 
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' And yet, if the circumftanccs on which the 
•foregoing reafonings are founded fliould turn 
out to be true, At will appear, that France has 
notjoft a finglc birth by the revolution. She 
has the mbftjuft reafon to mourn thctwo.mil-j, 
dions and a half of “individuals, which flic may 
have loft, but not their pofterity: becaufc, if 
thefe individuals had remained in the countiy, 
a proportionate number of children born of 
' other parents, which are now living in France, 
would not have come into exiftcncc. If, in the 
beft governed country* in Europe, we w’erc to 
mourn the pofterity which is prevented from 
coming into being, we fliould always wear the 
habit of grief. 

It is evident, that the conftant tendency of 
the births, in every countiy', to fiipply the va- 
cancies made hy death, cannot, in a'moral point 
of view, afford the llightcft lhadow of excufc 
for the wanton ^facrlficc of men. The pofitive 
evil, that is committed in this cafe, the pain/ 
mifery, and widc-lprcading dcfblation and tor- 
row, that are occafioned to the cxifting inhabit- 
ants, can by no means be counterbalanced by 
the confidcration, that the numerical breach in 
the population will be rapidly repaired. We can 
have no other right, moral ;^or political, except 
- that 
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that of the moft urgent ncccffity, to exchange 
the lives of heinigs in the full vigour of their en- 
joyments, for an equal number of Jicjplc/s in- 
fants. . ' 

» It fhould aWb be remarked, that, though the 
numerical population of France may not have 
fuffered by the revolution, yet if her loflcs 
. have been in any degree equal to the conjec- 
tures on the fubjc^l, her military* ftrength can- 
not be unimpaired. Her population at preCent 
muft confift of a much greater proportion than 
uliiaf of women and children ; and the body of 
unmarried perfons, of a military age, mud be 
diminiflied in an-cry driking manner. This in- 
deed is known to be the cafe, from the returns 
of the Prcfc<fls wlfich have already been re- 
ceived. 

It has appeared, that the point at which the 
drains of men will begin cflcntially to affc(d the 
population of a country is, when -the original 
body of unmarried pcrfbns.is exhauded, and the 
annual demands are greater than the excefs of 
the number of males, rifing annually to the age 
of .puberty, above the number W’anted to com- 
plete the~udial proportion of annual marriages. 
France was probably at fomc didance from this 
point at the conclufion of the war; but in^hc 

pre/ent 
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prcfcnt flate of-hcr -population, with an incrcaf- 
cd proportion of women and children, and a 
great diminution of males of a military age, flic 
could not make the fame gigantic., exertions, 
which were made at one period> without trench-, 
ing on the fources of her population. 

At all times the number of males of a, mili- 
tary age in France w'as fmall in proportion to 
the population, on account of the tendency to^ 
marriage,* and the great number of children. 
Necker takes particular notice of this circum- 
fl:ance. ' He obfcr\’es, that the effedt of the very 
great mifery of the pcalantry is to produce a 
dreadful mortality of infants under three or four 
years of age } and the cgnfcquence is, that the 
number of young children will always be in^too 
great a proportion to the number of grown-up 
people. A million of individuals, he juflly ob- 
ferves, will in this cafe neither prcfcnt the fame 
military force, nor the fame capacity of labour, 
as an equal number of individuals in a country 
where the people arc Icfs miferable.^ 

Switzerland, before the revolution, could have 
brought into the field, or have employed, in 

* The proportion of fnatriages to the population In France, 
according to Necker, is i to 1 13, tom. i, c. ix, p. 255. 

^ Dc TAdminiftration dcs Finances, tom. i, c. ix, p. 263. 

labour 
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labour appropriate to grown-up pcrfons, a mucK 
greater ' proportion of her population, than 
France at the fame period. 

It will be but of little con/cquence, if any of 
.»the fa6ls or calculations, which have been af- 
fumed in the courfc of this chapter, fhould turn 
out to be falfe. The reader w^U lee, that the 
realbnings arc of a general nature, and may be 
true, though the fa<Sls taken to ilfuftratc them 
may prove to be inapplicable.* 

• Since I wrote this chapter, I have I)3d an opportanity of 
feeing the Anal^jft da Prtch Ferhaux dts CoHfiih Gintraux dt 
Dfpertmtnt, which' gi»« a very particular and highly curious 
account of the Internal flaw of France for the year 8. With 
refpe^i ro the population, out of 6 ^ departments, thi reports 
from Whi(£ are given, in i6 the population is fuppofed to be 
increafed; in 42 diminillicd; in 9 (btidnary ; and in 2 the 
a£tive population is faid to be diminiflied, but the numerical 
to reman the fame. It appean, however, that moft of thefe 
reports are not founded on aAual enumerations ; and without 
fuch pofitive data, the prevailing opinions on the fubjeil of 
population, together tvith the necefiary and univerfally ac- 
knowledged fafi of a ver/, conlidcrable diminution in the 
males of a military age, would naturally difpofe people to 
think, that the numbers upon the whole mull be dimlnilhed. 
Judging merely from appearances, tire fubllitulion of a hun- 
dred children for a hundred grown-up perlbns would ccr- 
tainlv not produce the fame imprellmn with reganl to popu* 
lation. I /bould not be forprifcd, therefore, if, when the enu- 
merations for the year 9art completed, it fhould appear, that 
* the 
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tlie population upon the whole has not dimmlflicd. In fome 
of the reports Vaifance gfnerate ripandue fur le pnpUf and Icr 
dwfon des grands propritth^ arc mentioned as the caufes of 
incrcafe ; and almoft univerfaDy, les martagts prtmatures, and 
/« manages multiplies par la eramte'des loix miUtairtSy are par- 
ticularly noticed. ‘ « 

With refpeft to the ftate of agriculture, out of 78 reports, 
6 areof opinion that ills improved; 10, that it is deteriopted; 
70 demand that it Ihould be encouraged In general ; 32 com- 
plain de la m^lilplteile des defrichenients\ and I 3 demand des 
tnceuragtmtnU pair les defricbements. Oneof the reports mcn- 
tloos, la qmnttte prodtgieufe de terres vogues mife en culture de- 
puis quelque terns, ei let travaux multiplies, au de lade cequepeu’ 
vent txievtcr les bras empkyet en cgneulture ; and others fpcak of 
les iefriehemtntsmuluphtes qui enteu Iseu depute plufeurs^ennees, 
which appeared to be fucccfsful at firft ; but it was foon per- 
ceived, that it would be more profitable to cultivate left, ami 
cultnate well. Many of thercporls notice the cheapnefs of 
corn, and the want of fufficicnt \ent for this commodity ; and 
• in the difcuffion of the queftion rerpefting the divifion of the 
liens communaux, it is obferved, that, Je partage, en operant Ic 
“ defrichement de ces Kens, a Ians doute produjt une aug- 
mentation rcelle de denrecs, mas d’un autre cole, les 
vuines patuTcs n’cxiQent plus, et les beftiaux font peutStre 
“ diramuCT.” On the whole therefore I fhould be inclined 
infer, that, though the agricuTture of the country does not 
appear to have been conduced judicioufly, fo as to obtain a 
large furplus produce, yet the abfolute produce had by no 
means been diininifhcd dunng ihc revolution j and that the 
^attempt to bring fo much new lard under cultivation had 
contributed to make the fcarcitjr of labourers ftill more fen- 
fiblc- And if It be allowed, that the food of the country did 
not decrevfc during the revoluttou, the high price of labour, 

which 
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which 4S very generally noticed, mud have operated at a mofl 
powerful encouragement to popubtion, among the labouring 
^rrof the fociety 

TTic land rav, or etn*Tfhii.n for tite^ is univerfalJy com- 
plained of, indeed it appears to b- ectremely hcaw, and to 
Tall scry unequallj It was intend'd to he only a fifth of the 
net produce , but, from the unimproved (late of agriculture in 
general, the number of fmall propnetors, and particularly the 
attempt to cultivate ttw much furface m proportion to the 
capital emploved, it often amounts to a fourth, a third, or 
even a half When pfoperly is fo much divided, that the 
rent and profit of a farm rrmfi lie com! ineJ, tn order to Tup- 
port a familv upon i , a land tax mud necefTarily greatly 
impede cultivation , though it bis little or no cfTcfl of this 
iind when farms are large, and ler out to tenants, as is mod 
frequently the cafe in England Among the impediments to 
agncultore mentioned m the reports, the too great divifioii of 
lands from ^the new laws of fuceelEon is noiiccil Hie par- 
tition of fome of the great domains would probably conrnhute 
to the improvement of agriculture, but fubdivifions of the 
nature here alluded to would certainK have a contrary ef- 
fc£l, and vvould tend moft particularly to dimmidi furplus 
produce, and make a land rax both opprclUvc arid unproduc- 
tive If all the bnd in England were divided into farms of 
sol a year, we fhould probabl) be more populous than v^c 
arc at prefent, but as a nation we fiiould be extremely poor 
AVc fhould be almoft svuhout difpofable revenue, and fiiould 
be under a total inability of maiota ning the farne number of 
manufadlures, or colledling the fame taxes as at prefent All*, 
the departments demand a diinmution of the coniTibumnfcn- 
pht as abfolutely necefiary to the profpenty of agriculture 
Of the ftaie of the horpitalsand charitable efiabh/hments, of 
the prevalence of b'gga'y, and the morraJity anjong the ex- 

pofed 
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pofed children, a moft deplorable picture is drawn in almoft 
all the reports : from which we ihould 2f. firfl be difpofcd to 
infer a greater degree of. poverty and mifery among all the 
lower clafTes of people m general. ' It appears, however, that 
the hofpitals and charitable eAablifhments lod almod the 
whole of their revenues during the revolution ; and this fud- 
den fubtraflion of fupport from a great number of people who 
had no other reliance, together tvith the known failure of 
inanufadlurcs In the towns, and the very great increife of il- 
legitimate children, might produce all the diflrefTing appear- 
ances defenbed in the reports, without impeaching the great 
fa£t of the meliorated condition of agricultural labourers in 
general, neceflarily arifing from the acknowledged high price 
of labour, and comparative cheapned of com ; and it is from 
thh part of the focicty that the efie£Uve population of a coun- 
try IS principally fupplied. If the poor’s rates of England 
were fuddenly abolifhed, there would undoubtedly be the 
mod complicated didrefs among thofe who were before fup- 
ported by them j but I fliould not eapeft, that either the con- 
diuon of the labouring part of the fociety in general, or the 
population of the country, would fuffer fiom it. As the pro- 
portion of illegitimate children m France has nfen fo extraor- 
dinarily, as from 7- of all the births to it Is evident, that 
more might be abandoned m bofpitah, and more out of thefe 
.die than ufual, and yet a more than ufual number be reared 
at home, and efcape the mortality of thefe dreadful recep- 
tacles. It appears, that from the low date of the funds irt the 
bofpitals the proper nurfes could not be paid, and numbers of 
•children died from abfolute famine. Sonic of the hofpitals at 
lad very properly refufed to receive any more. • 

The reports, upon the whole, do not prefent a favourable 
piAore of the internal date of France , but fomethlng is un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to the nature of thefe reports, 

which, 
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which, confiftmg as they do of ohferrations ejrplamirtg the 
flatc of the different departments, and of patticuJar demands, 
with a view to obtain affiftance or relief from government, it is 
to be expefled, that they ftjould lean rather to the -unfavour- 
able fide. When the gueflion is refpcfling the tmpofmon of 
hevr taxes, or the relief from old ones, people will generally 
complain of their poverty On the fiibjedl of taxes, indeed, 
it would appear, as if the French government muff be a little 
puzzled For though it very properly recommended- to the 
eonjeils gtntraux not to indulge m vague complaints, but to 
mention fpeciGcgrieiances, and propofe fpecific remedies, and 
particularly not to advife the abolition of one tax without 
fuggefimg another , yet all the taxes appear to me to be re- 
probated, and mod frequently in general terms, without 
the propofal of any fabfiuute. La teninbutm ftnctirt, la taxt 
mebilieiftf In barhlreSf Itt droitt d« dtuanty all excite bitter 
complaints , and the only new fubftitute that fttuch me was a 
tax upon game, which, being at prefent almofl extmdt m 
France, cannot be expedled to yield a revenue fufficient to 
balance all the reft The work, upon the whole, is extremely 
curious , and as fiiowing the wilh of the government to know 
the ftate of eacli department, and to Men to esery obferva- 
tion and propofal for its iraproveroeni, is highly creditable to 
the ruling power. It was pubhflied for a fhort time, but 
the circulation of it was foon (lopped and confined to the 
mintfters, les ctnfcih gtntratul See Indeed the documents arc 
evidently more of a private than of a public nature, and cer- 
tainly have not the air of being intended for general cir- 
culation 

For the ftate of population in Spam, I refer the reader to 
the valuable and entertaining travels of Mr Townfend in 
that country, in which be will often find the principle of 

population 
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population vcrj^ happily lUuilrated I Ihould have made it 
the fuhjeii of a diftmS chapter, but itas fearful of c'Ctcnding 
this part Gf the ork too much, and of falling almofl una\ oid- 
ahlj^ into too many repetitions, from the nccclTity of drawing 
the ftme kind of inference from (o many, different countnes. 
1 could exped^, heGdes, to add \ery little to what has been fd 
■well done by Mr. Townfend 
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A HE moft curfoty view of focicty in thb country 
muft convince ms , that throughout all ranks the 
preventive check to population prevails ifl',a 
conCdcrabte degree. Thofc among the higher 
clafies, Viho live principally in tovvns, often' 
want the inclination to majf>v the facility 
with which they can indulge themfehes in an 
illicit intcrcourfc with the fcx. And others arc 
deterred from marrying by the idea of the cx- 
pcnlcs that they muft retrench, and the plca- 
furcs of which they muft deprive thcmfclvcs, on 
the fuppofition of having a family. When the 
fortune is large thefe confidcrations arc certainly 
trivial ; but a preventive forcfight of this kind 
has objc£b of much greater weight for its con- 
templation as \>c gef lower. 

A man of liberal education, with an income 
only juft fufficient to enable him to a(Jbciatc in 
the rank of gentlemen, muft feci obfblutely cer- 
tain, that, if he marr)' and have a liunily, he Ihall 
. VOL. I. CO fcc 
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be obliged to give up all his former connexions. 
The woman, that a man of education would na- 
turally make the objeX of his choice, Is one 
brought up in the fame habits and fentiments 
with himfelf, and ufed to the familiar intercourfc^ 
of a focicty totally different from that, to which 
Ihe muft be reduced by marriage. Can a man 
ci^fily confentto place the objeX of his affeXion 
\ji a fituation fo difeordant, probably, to her ha- 
b\t^»and inclinations ? Two or three Xeps of de- 
feent in ibclety, particularly at this round of the 
ladder, where education ends and ignorance be- 
gins, will notjDc confidcred by the generality of 
people as a cbicnerical but a real t\ il. If focicty 
be dcfirable, it furcly muft be free, equal, and 
reciprocal, focicty, where benefits are conferred 
as well as recci^cd, and not iuch as the depen- 
dent finds with his patron, or the poor with 
the rich. ' 

. Thcfc confiderations certainly prevent many 
rii this rank of life from following the bCnt 
of their .inclinations in an early attachment. 
Others, influenced cither by a ftronger paffion 
or a weaker judgment, drCrcgard tUe.<c confidet- 
ationsi nud it would be hard indeed, if the gra- 
tification of fo dehghtfiil a paflion as \irtuoiis 
love** did not fomctlmcs more than counterba- 
i ; lance 
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lancc all its 'atfcildant evils. But t fear* it 
inuft be acknoivledged, that the fhore general 
confcqucnces of fuch marriages are rathdr cal- 
culated to juftify than to difappoint the fore- 
’bodings of the prudent. 

* The fans of tradefinen and farmers are ei* 
horted Hot to many, anrf generally find it ne*^ 
ceffary to comply with this advice, till they are 
fettled in fome bufinefi or farm, which may 
enable them to fupport a family. Thelc events 
may not'perhaps occur, till they are far advanced 
in life. The fcarcity of farms is a very general 
complaint ; and the competition in every kind 
of bufinefs is lb great, that it is not polJjble, that 
all fhould be fuccefsful. Among the clerks in 
counting houfes, and the competitors for all 
kinds of mercantile and profcflional employ- 
ment, it is probable, that the preventive check 
to population prevails more than in any other 
department of fociety. 

The labourer vvho^carnS eighteen pence or 
two fliillings a day, and lives at his eaCc as a 
fmglc man, will hefitate a little before he divides' 
that pittance among four or five, which feems 
to be not more than lufficicnt for one. Harder 
fare and harder labour he would perhaps be 
wilUr^ to fubmit to for the lake of living with 
o G 3 the 
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the ■woman that he loves; but he muft feel 
confeious, that fhould he have a large family, and 
any ill fortune -whatever, no degree of frugality, 
no polTible 'exertion of Ins manual ftrength, 
■would preferve him from the heartrending fen-* 
fation of feeing his children ftarve, or of being 
obliged to the parllh for their fupport. ' The 
love of independence is a fentiment, that furcly 
none would wifli to fee eradicated ; though the 
poor laws of England,' it muft be confeiTed, arc a 
fyftem of all others the moft calculated gradu- 
ally to weaken this ientiment, and in the end 
will probably deftroy it completely. 

The fcitants who live in the families of the 
rich have reftraints yet flrongcr to break 
through in venturing upon marriage. They 
polTcfs the neceflaries, and even the comforts of 
life, almoft in as great plenty as their mafters. 
Their work is cal}' and their food luxurious, 
compared with the work .and food of- the dais 
of labourers ; and their Ifnlc of dependence is 
weakened by the confeious power of changing 
their mailers if they feel thcmfelvcs offended. 
Thus comfortably htuated at prclcnt, what arc 
their profpeds if they marry ? Without know- 
ledge or capital, cither for bufincls or farming,' 
and unufed and therefore unable to earn a fub- 
llftcncc by daily labour, their only refuge feems 
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to be a miferablc alchoufc, which certainly 
offers no rcry pnehanting profpeft of a happy 
evening to their lives. The greater number of 
them, therefore, deterred by this uninviting view 
♦of their future iituation, content thcmfelve* 
with remaining Angle where they are. 

If this {ketch of the ftatc of fociety in Eng- 
land be near the truth, it will be 'allowed, that 
the preventive check to population operates 
with confiderablejbrcc throughout all the claflcs 
of the community. And this obfervation is 
further confirmed by the abftrafts from the rc- 
gifters returned in con/cqucncc of the late Po- 
pulation Ail. The refults of thefc abflrafts 
Ihow, that the annual marriages in England 
and Wales arc to the vs hole population as i to 
a fmallcr proportion of marriages than 
obtains 

■Obferr. on the Refults of the Population A&, p. il» 
The anfwen to the Population h€i have at length happily 
refeued the queftion of the population of this country from 
the obfeurity, in which it bad been fo long involved, and have 
afforded feme very valuable data to the political calculator. 

At the fame time it mull be confeCTed, that they are rot fo 
complete, as entirely to exclude reafbnings and conjefhiret 
teC^Sm^the inferences which are to be drawn from them. 

It IS earueftly to be hoped, that the fubjcA may not be fuf- 
fered to drop after the prefent effort. Now that the firft 
difficulty it removed, an emimeraticn everjr ten years might 
C C 3 be 
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obtains inany’of the countries .which have been 
cxaminedj^cxcept Norway and Switzerland, 

'* ,In the earlier part^of the laft century/ Dr. 
Short' eflimatcd this ^proportion at about i* to 
It 'is '^probable, that this calculation was^ 
then corrcdl, and the prelent din^inution in ’the 
proportion of marriages, notwithftanding an in- 
creafe of population, more rapid than formerly, 
owing to the more rapid progrefs of commerce 
and agriculture, is partly a caulc, and partly a 
confequence of the diminiflied mortality that 
has been obferved of late years. 

The returns of the marriages, purfuant to the 
late ait, arc fuppofed to be Icfs liable to the fuf- 
plcion of inaccuracy than any other parts of the 
regifters, 

Dr. Sjiort, In bis New Objei'vathns cn 
Towff find Country BMls cf I^fortality, fays, he 
will “ conclude with the obfcryation of an emi- 
V nent Judge of this nation, that the growth 

and inercafe of mankiqd is more ftinted from 
<* the cautious difficulty people make to enter 
“ on marriage, from the profpeil of the trouble 

be rentlejcd eafy and familiar; and the regifiers of births, 
dcaths.'ard niaTriageJ,.intglit be received every year, or at 
Icaft every five years. I am perfiiaded, that more inferences are 
to be drawn, refpeiiinj the internal fiate of a country, from 
fuch regtfieri, than we have yel been/in the habit of foppofmg. 

*. ^ New Obferv. on Bills of Morullty, p. 365. 8to. 1750. 
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“ and cxpcnfcs in providing for a family, than 
“ from any thipg In the nature of thejpccics.’* 
And, in conformity to thi^ idea, Dr. Sliort pro- 
pofes to lay heavy tares and fines on tliofe^who 
‘live finglc, for the duppott of the married poor.* 
The obfervation of the eminent Judge is, 
•with regard to the numbers 'n'hich ale prevent- 
ed from being born, perfc^lly juft; but the in- 
ference, that the unrfiarricd ouglit to be pu- 
nifhed, docs not appear to be equally fo. The 
prolific power of nature is very far indeed from 
being ’called fully into action in this country. 
And yet ^vhen we contemplate the’ infuffictcncy 
of the price of labour to maintain s large fansily, 
ind the quantum of mortality which ariies di- 
reftly and indireftly from poverty ; and add to 
this the crowds of children, which arc cht off 
prematurely in our great towns, our manufac- 
tories,” and our workhoufes ; we fhall be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that, if the number born 
annually were not greatly thinned by this pre- 
mature mortality, the funds for the maintenance 
of labour muft increafe ■\%ith mUch greater ra- 
pidity than they have ever done hitherto m this 
country, in order to find work and food for the 
additional numbers, that would then grow up to 
manhood. 

• New Obferv. on Bills of MortaUty, p 247 8vo. I750. 
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Thofc, therefore, who lire fingle, or many 
late, do not by fuch condudl contribute in any 
degree, to dlmlnifh the population ; but 

merely to diminilh the proportion of premature 
mortality, which would otherwife be cxceflivc; ‘ 
and confcqucntly in this point of view do not 
feem to deferve any very fcvcrc reprobation or 
punifhment. 

The returns of the births and deaths are fup- 
poftd, on good grounds, to be deficient, and it 
will therefore be difficult to eftimate, with any* 
degree of accuracy, the proportion which they 
bear to the whole population. 

. If we divide the exlfling population of Eng- 
land and Wales by the average of burials for 
the five years ending in i8oq,' it would appear, 
that the mortality was only i in '49 ; * hut this 
is a proportion fo extraordinarily fmall, confider- 
ing the number of our great towns and manu-- 
fadlorics, that jt cannot be confidered as ap- 
proaching.to the truth. ,• n i 

Whatever may be the esadt proportion of 
the inhabitants of the towns to the inhabitants 
qC the cauntey, the fiiatKem part of this Itlajcwi 
certainly ranks in that dais of ftates, where this 
proportion is greater than i to 3 ; indeed 'there 

• The population is taken at 9,168,000, and the annual 
deaths ati86,ooo.(Obf.onthcRefuIts of Pop.Adl, p. 6 &9-) 
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is ample rcafon tobelicvc, that it is greater than 
I to 2. According to the rule laid down hy 
Crome, the mortality ought confequently to 
he above i in 30;* according to SulTmilch, 
* above 1 in 33 In the Ohjervations on the i?f- 
JitUs of the Eopulaiion A£it many probable caUfes 
of deficiency in the re^ftiy of the burials are 
pointed out ; but no calculation is offered rc- 
fpcdling the fum of thefe deficiencies, and I 
have no data whatever to fupply fuch a calcu- 
lation. I * wll only obferve, therefore, that, if 
wc fuppofc them altogether to amount to fuch 
a number as will mal:c the preient annual mor- 
tality about 1 .in 40, this muft appear to be the 
lowcfl proportion of deaths that can well be 
llfppofcd, confidcring the circumflanccs of the 
country ; and, if true, would indicate a mo(t 
aftonifliing fupcrloTity over the generality of 
other flates, either in the habits of the people 
with rcfpedl to prudence and cleanllnefs, or in 
natural hpalthinefs of fituation,^ Indeed it feems 

to 

*Ucb«r dia BeTolkerungder Ear<^airchen Staalen, p. 127. 

^ SuITmilch, Gottliche Ordnnng, rol. iH, p. fa. 'p 6. 

^ It isbfno raeam furpniTng, tfut our popu(at!on Oiould 
have been underrated formettjr, at lead by any perfon %vho 
attempted to edimate it from the proportion of births or 
deaths. Till the late Population A&, no one could have 
imagioed, that the actual returns of annual deaths, wh'ch 

might 
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to be nearly afcertained, that both thtfc 'caulesi 
\vhich tend-to'diminifli mortality, operate ifi 
this- country to a confidtrable degree, 'Thi 
fmnll proportion of annual marriages mentioned 
before indicates, that habits of .prudence ex- ‘ 
tremdly favourable to happinefs prevail through 
a la’-ge part of the community m fpite of the 
poor-laus; and it appears from the clearcft evi- 
dence, that the generality of our Country pa- 
lifltcs are very healthy. Dr. Price quotes an 
account of Dr. Pcrcival, colledled from the mi- 
nifters of ’different pariOics, and taken from po- 
fitive enumerations, according to which, in fomft 
Tillages only a- 45tb, a 50th, a both, a 6^thj 
arid-even a 75tlf, part dies annually. In many of 
th’efc pariflics the-births arc to tlic deaths abofo 
5* to j, and in a-fingle parifll above 3 to i‘. 

- o ■ ' • ‘ V Thcfe 

might naturally Im-c been cxpeQcd to be -as accurate in this 
country as in others,* would turn out to be Jefs than a 49 *^ 
part of the population. Jf the adhial returns for France, 
even fo long ago as the ten yean ending with 1780, had been 
mnlnphcil by 49, flic would have appeared 'at Uiai time to 
ftase a popufation rff above 40 mi'i'/nns. TYie aseruge of an- 
nual deaths was 818,491. Nccler de rAdminUlralion dcs H- 
nances.tom 1, c. ix, p. 355. laino. 1785.* 

• Price’s Obrerr. on Reverr.Pay<n. sol. ii, note, p. 10. Firft 
additional Hflay, 4th edit. In particular pafilhes, private com- 
munications 
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Thefc hcrwcrcr are particular inllances, and 
cannot be applied to the agricultural part of the 
country in general. In fbme of the flat fltu- 
ations, and particularly thofc near marflies, the 
•proportions are found very different, and in a few 
the deaths exceed the births. In the 54 coun- 
try parilhes, the regifters of i\hich Dr. Short 
collefted, choofmg them purpofely in a great 
variety of fituations, the average mortality was 
as high as I 111 37.* This is certainly much 
abo\cthe prefent mortality of our agricultural 
parilhes in general. The period which Dr. 
Short took included ibme conliderable epide* 
mics, which may pofiibly ha\c been above the 
ufual proportion. But lickly feafons Ihould aL 
ways be included, or wc lhall fall into great cf- 
jtirs. In 1056 villages of Brandenburgh, which 
Sufftnilch examined, the mortality for llx good 
years was i in 43’; for lo mixed )cars about i 
in 381^.^ In the villages of England which Sir 
F. M. Eden mentions, the mortality feeras to be 

munications are perhaps more to be depended upon than pub* 
Jic returns i bccaufe In general thofe clergymen only are ap. 
plied to, who are m fome degree inlcrened in the fubjedi, and 
of courfe take piore pains to be accurate. 

* New Obfervations on Bills of Mortahty, fable ir, p. z 

*■ GottlichcOrdnpng, Tol,i,c.»i, f.xxi. p. 74. 
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about I in 47 or 48 ;* and in the late returns 
purfuant to the Population A< 5 ^, a ftill greater 
degree of healthinefs appears. Combining thefc 
pbfervations together, if we take i in 46 or i 
in 48, -as the average mortality of the agrlcul- ‘ 
tural part of the country including fickly fea- 
fons, this will be' the loweft that can be fup- 
pofed with any degree of probability. But this 
proportion will certainly be raifed to i in 40, 
when we blend it with the mortality of the 
towns, and the raanura< 5 luring part of the com- 
munity, in order to obtain the average for the 
whole kingdom. 

The mortality in London, which includes fo 
conliderable a part of the inhabitants of this 
country, was, according to Dr. Price, at the 
time he made his calculations, i in 20^ ; in 
Norwich i in 24^; in Northampton i in 26^; 
in Newbury i in 27^;’’ in Manchefter 1 in 28; 
in Li>crpool 1 in 274,* &c. He obferves, that 
the number dying annually in towms is feldom 
fo low as I in 28, except in confcqucncc of a 
rapid increafe produced by an influx of people 
at thofc periods of life when the feyveft die* 

• of the number of Inliabltants in G. Britain. 

* Price’* ObJerr. on RetcrCPaym. \ol. i, note p. 27a. 

• III. vol It, Firft adthlional Effaj , note, p. 
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which is the cafe 'with Manchefter and Liver- 
pool,* and other very flourilhing manufadluring 
towns. In general he thinks, that the morta- 
lity in great towms may be ftated at from i in 
‘ip** to I in 22 and 23; in moderate towns, 
from I in 24 to 1 in 28 ; and m the country vil- 
lages, from I in 40 to i in 50.' i 

The tendency of Dr, Pricc’to exaggerate the 
unhcalthincfs of towns may perhaps be olyefted 
to theft flatements; but the obje^lion ftems to 
be only of weight with regard to London* The 
accounts from the other towms, which are given, 
are from documents, which his particular opi- 
nions could not influence.^ It Ihould be re- 
marked, however, that there is good rcaftn to 
believe, that not only London but. the other 

* Price’s Obferv. on Reverf. Paym vol. Firft additional 
Eiray,*note,p 4. 

* The mortality at StocWioIra was, according to^Va^gentIn, 

I in 19. 'Obferr. on Reverf. Payro. vol. ii, Firft Addi- 
tional Eflay, p, 4. , ^ , 

^An eftimate of the popolauon or mortality of London 
before the late cnaiaeration always depended much orjcon- 
jeSure and opinion, on account of the great acknowledged 
deficiencies in the regiflers , but this was not the cafe m the 
fame decree with the other tovrns here named Dr Price, la 
atlufion to a diminilhtng popahnon, on which fubje^ n ap- 
pears that he has fo widely erred, fays very candidly, that per- 
haps he may have been infeniibly influenced to maintain an 
opuiion once advanced. 
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towns in England, and probably alfo country 
villages, were at the time of thefe calculations 
Icls healthy than at prefent; Dr. WilHan Hc- 
berden obferves, that the regifters of the ten 
jears from 1759 to 1768/ from %\hich Dr Price * 
calculated the probabilities of life 'in London, 
indicate a much greater degree of unhcalthincfs 
than the regifters of late years. And the returns 
purfuant to the population adl, even after allow- 
ing for great omifllons in the burials, exhibit in 
all our provincial towns, and in the country, a 
degree of hcalthtncft much greater than had be- 
fore been calculated. At the fame time I can- 
not but think, that 1 in 31, the proportion of 
mortality for London mentioned in the Ohfer-^ 
nations on The Refults of the PopnJatlon Act^ is 
fmallcr than the truth. Five thoufand arc not 
probably enough to allow for the omiffions in 
the burials ; and the ahfcntces in the employ- 
ments of war and commerce are not fuf- 
ficiently adverted to. In eftimating the propor- 
tional mortality the refident population alone 
fhould be confidered. 

'Xbeic certainly feems to be fometbing in 
great towns, andc^cnin moderate towns, pc- 

• IncreaTc and Dtereafe of p. 33, .^to. iSor. 

culiarly 
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ciiliarly unravourable to the very early fiages of 
life ; and the part of the community on whicli 
the mortality pTincipally falls feems to indicate, 
that it arifes more' from the clofenefs and foul- 
ftefs of the air, which may be fuppolcd to be un- 
favourable to the tender lungs of children, and 
the greater confinement, which they almoft nc- 
ccllarily experience, than from the fupcrior de- 
gree of luxury* and debauchery ufually and juftly 
attributed to towns. A married pair with the * 
beft conltitutions, who lead the moft regular 
and (^uict life, ieldom find, that their children 
enjoy the fame health in towns as in the 
countT}’. 

In London, according to former calculations, 
one half of the born died under three years of. 
age ; in Vienna and Stockholm under two ; in 
Manchcllcr under five ; in Norwich under five; 
in Northampton under ten.* In country vil- 
lasccs, on the contrtiy, half of the born live till 
thirty, thirty five, forty*, forty fix, and aboic. 
In the parifh ofAckworth, in Yorkfhirc, it ap- 
pears from a very* exact account kept by Dr Lee 
of the ages at which all died there for 20 years, 

• Prire’i Obferv. cn RcTcrf. Payn. toL t, p. -5|— 

4tb edit. 

; 
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46 ;* and there is little doubt,- that, if the fame 
kind of account had been kept hi fome of thofc' 
parifhes 'before mentioned, in which the mor- 
tality is fo fmall as 1 in 60, i in 66, and even i 
in 75, half of the born would be found to have 
lived to 50 or 55. 

As the calculations *refpe(5ling the ages to 
which half of the born live in toWns depend 
more upon the births and deaths which appear 
in the regifters, than upon any eftimates of the 
nuhibcr of people, they are on this account lefi> 
liable to uncertainty, than the ^calculations re- 
ipcifting the proportion of the inhabitants of any 
place which dies annually. 

To fill up the void occafioned by this mor- 
tality in towns, and to anfwer all further de- 
mands for population, it is evident, that a con- 
flant fupply of recruits from the country is nc- 
cefiary ; and this fupply appears in fa£t to be al- 
ways flowing in from tlic redundant births 
of the country. Even In thoft towns where 
the births exceed ,thc deaths, this cffedl^ is 
produced by the marriages of pcrlbns not bom 
in the place. At a time w’hen our provincial 
towns were incrcaflng much Icls rapidly than at 

• Pnee’s Obfciv. on Rererf. P*ym. rol, I, p. 265. 

prclcnt. 
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depopulated by thefc emigrations, at Icaft as 
long as the funds for the* maintenance of agri- 
cultural labour remain unimpaired. The pro- 
portion of births, as well as the proportion of 
marriages, clearly proves, that, in /pite of ourin- 
crcafing towns and manufa^orics, the demand 
on the country for people is by no means very 
prefling. 

If we divide the prefent population of Eng- 
land and Wales by the average number of bap- 
tifms for the laft five years, it will appear, that 
the baptlfms arc to the population as i to very 
nearly 36*; but it is fuppoled, with realbn, that 
there arc great omiflions in the baptlfms : and 
It is conjectured, that thefe omiflions arc greater 
thdn in the burials. On this point, however, I 
fiiould be inclined to think differently, at leafi: 
with rcfpeCl to the laft twenty years, though 
probably it was the cafe formerly. The in- 
creafe of population during this period cfli- 
mated from the births is not greater than is 
■warranted by the proportion of births to deaths, 
which would have been the cafe, if the omif- 
fions in the births had been greater than in the 
deaths ; dnd the ablblutely fiationaiy number of 

‘Average medium of baptlfms for the lafl five years 
25Si426.''Pop, 9,158,000. (Obferr. on Refults, p. 9 ) 

« . a deaths 
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deaths during the twenty years, notwith- 
landing a conhderahlc incrcale of births, feems 
to be* rather IntonHAent with the idea of 
greater omifSons in the births. 

Dr. Short cfHmated the proportion of births 
-to the population of England as l to 28.“ fn 
the agricultural report of Suffolk, the propor- 
tion of births to the population was calculated 
at 1 to 30, For the hole of Suffolk, accord- 
ing to the late returns, this proportion is not 
much lefs than 1 to 55,^ According to a cor- 
reft account of thirteen ’tillages from aftual 
enumerations, produced by Sir F. M. Eden, the 
proportion of births to the population was as 
I to 33 ; and from another account on the fame 
authority, taken from towiis and manufaSuring 
parifhes, as i to 27 J.' IC combining all thc/c 
circumftanccs, and adverting, at the fame time ^ 
to the acknowledged deficiency in the regiftry 

• Kew Obferr. p, 257» , * In pntite inquiries, diCenters 
and tbofe who do not diriUcn their children will of coarfs he 
Ttd^oned in the pepularion : conTeqocntly foch inquiries, 
as far as they extend, ni(t more accurately esprefs the true 
i>Topoftion of births; and we are fairly jufttfied in making ufe * 
of them, in order to elUmate the acknowledged deficienqr of 
births in the public returns. 

* EfUmate of the cumber of Inhabincts in G. Brioln, Sx, 
p. ly. 
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of births, and the known incrcafc of bur popu- 
lation of late years, wc fuppofc the true propor- 
tion of the births to the population to be as ^ i 
to 30 ; then alTuming the prefent mortality to 
be 1 in 40, as before fuggefted, we lhall nearly 
keep the proportion of baptifms to burials, which 
aj)pcars In the late returns. The births will be 
to the deaths as 4 to 3 or 137 to lo, a propor- 
tion more than fufficient to account for the in- 
breafe of population, which has taken place fince 
the American war, after allowing for thofc who 
may be'fuppofcd to have died abroad. 

In the Ohfervathns bit the RefuJts of the Popu» 
JathitASl 'it is remarked, that the average du- 
Tation of life in England appears to have in- 
creafeB in the proportion of 117 to 100,* lince 
the year 1780. So great a change, in fo &ort a 
p time, if true, would be a molt ftrifcing pheno- 
menon. But I am inclined to fulpcfl, that the 
whole of this proportional diminution of burials 
does not arilc from increrflcd healthinels, but is 
occafioned, in part, by the greaterj number of 
^ deaths which mull ncceflarily have^taken place 
abroad, owing to the very rapidancreafe of oUr 
foreign commerce llnce this period ; and to the 
great number of perlbns abient in naval and mi- 
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different periods. Dr. Short, about the middle 
of the century, eftimatcd the proportion of births 
to deaths as ii to lo;* and "if the births were 
at the fame time a twenty-eighth part of the 
population, the mortality was then as high as I 
in 30*. We now fuppofc that the proportion 
of births to deaths is above 13 to 10; but if we 
were to affumc this proportion as a criterion by 
■which to eftimate the increafe of population for 
the next thirty or forty years, we Ihould pro- 
bably fall into a very grols error. The 'effects of 
the late fcarcities arc ftrongly marked in the re- 
turns of the Population A& by a decreafe of 
births und an increafe of burials, and flio'uld fuch 
■feafons frequently recur, they would /bon de- 
ftroy the great excels of births which has- been 
oblerved during the laft twenty years ; and in- 
deed we cannot rcalbnably fuppole, that the rc- 
fburccs of this country Ihould increa/c for any 
long continuance with liich rapidity, as to allow 
of a permanent proportion of births to deaths as 
13 to 10, unlcfs indeed this proportion were 
principally cauled by great foreign drains. 

From aff the data that coufd he coffedJed, the 
proportion of births to the whole population of 

^ "New Obferv. tab 1 esu.&Ui,p. 23 2(44. rxicc’s Obrenr, 
on Paym. vol. u, p. 311, 

^ England 
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England and Wales has been afllimed to be as 
I to 30 ; but* this is a fmaller proportion of 
births, than has appeared in the cour/e of this 
Tcview to tahe place in any other countiy cx- 
’ cept Norway and Switzerland ; and it has'been 
hitherto ufual with political calculators, to con-’ 
fider a great proportion of births as the furcll 
fign of a vigorous and flourilhing Hate. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this prejudice will not 
laft long. In countries circumftanccd like 
America or Kuffia, or in other countries after 
any great mortality, a large proportion of births 
may be a favourable iymptom ; but in the avc- 
.rage ftatc of a well-peopled territory, there can- 
not well be a worfe hgn than a large proportion 
of births, nor can there well be a better lign 
than a fmall proportion. 

Sir Francis' d’Ivcmois very juftly obferves, 
that, “ if the various dates of Europe kept and 
*' publiflied annually an exaft account of their 
** population, noting carefully in a fecond co- 
“ lumn the exaft age at which the children die, 

" this dcond column would Ihow the relative 
** merit of the governments, and the compara- 
** tive happinefs of their fubjeds. Afimplearith- 
“ metical datement would then perhaps be 
' ** more conclufive, than all the arguments that 
H II 4 ** could ‘ 
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** could be adduced.*** In the importance of 
the inferences to be drawn front fuch tables, I 
fully agree ^vith him ; and to make thefe in- 
•ferences, it is evideht, that we ftiould attend lels 
to the column exprefling the number of chil- 
dren bom, than to the column exprcflling the 
number which furvived the age of infancy and 
'reached manhood; and this number will almoft 
invariably be the greateft, where the proportion 
of the births to the whole population is the 
leaft. In this point, we rank next after Nor- 
way and Switzerland, w’hich, confidenng the 
'number of our great towns and manufadlories, i^ 
certainly a very extraordinary fadl. As nothing 
can be more clear, than that all our demands for 
population arc fully fupplied, if this be done with 
a fmall proportion of births, it is a decided proof 
• of a very fmall mortality, a diftinflion on which 
we may juftly pride ourlclvcs. Should it ap- 
’pear from future inveftigations, that I have made 
'too great an allowance for omiflions both in the 
births and in the burials, I fhall be extremely 
happy to find, that this diflindlion, ^^h^ch, other 
circumftances being thcYamc, I conftder as the 
fureft teft of bappinefs and good government, is 
c\cn greater flian I ha\c fbppofed it to be. In 
* Tableau des Pcrtes, c. II, p i6. 

dcfpotic. 
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defpotic, mifcrablc, or natumlJy unhealthy coun- 
tries the proportion of births to the whole po- 
pulation will generally be found great. * 
On an average of the li\c years ending in 1800 
the proportion of births to marriages is 347 to 
loo. In J/60 it was ^62 to too, from which 
an inference is drawn, that the regifrers of births, 
however deficient, were ccrtainlj* not more de- 
ficient formerly than at pretent.* But a change 
of tills nature, in the appearance of the regifters, 
might arife from caufes totally unconncdled with 
deficiencies. If from the acknowledged greater 
healthine/s of the latter part of the century, 
pompared with the middle of it, a greater number 
of children furvired the age of infancy, a greater 
proportion of the born would of courfe h\c to 
many, and this circumftance would produce a 
greater prefent proportion of marriages compared 
with the births. On the other hand, if the 
marriages were rather more prolific formerly 
'^than at prefent, owin^ to their being contraded 
-at an ‘earlier age, the cfTcft’ would be a greater 
proportion*^ of births compared with the mar-^. 
riages. The operation of either or both of thefc* 
caufe would produce cxa^ly the efiecfl obferved 
in the regifters ; and confequcntly trom the ex- 
iftence of ftich an cficct no inference can juftly 
* Obfer\ations op the Refaltsof the Population A£l, p 8. 

be 
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be dra\vn againft the fuppofcd incrcafing accu- 
racy of the regtfters. The influence of the two 
cafes juft mentioned on the proportions of* an- 
nual births to marriages will be explained in a 
fubfequent chapter. 

* With regard to the general queftion, whether 
•we have juft grounds for fuppoling, that the 
regiftry of births and deaths was more deficient 
in the former part of the century than in the 
latter part; I ftiould fay, that the late re- 
turns tend to confirm the fufpicion of former ’ 
inaccuracy, and to fhow, that the regifters of 
the earlier part of the century, in every point of 
view, afford very uncertain data on which to 
ground any cftimatcs of paft population. In 
the years 1710, 1720, and 1730, it appears from 
the returns, that the deaths exceeded the births ; 
and taking the fix periods ending in 1730/ in- 
cluding the firft half of the century, if wc com- 
pare the funa of the births with the fum of the 
' deaths, the excels of the births is fb Imall, as to 
be perfectly inadequate to account for the in- 
creafe of a million, which, upon a calculation 
from the births alone, is fuppofed to have taken 

■ Population Abftra£l Pailfh RcgiClcn. Final Sunimarj** 

P 455- 

place 
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place in that time.* Confcqucntly, either the 
regifters arc vesy inaccurate, and the deficiencies 
in the births greater than in the deaths; or thefc 
periods, each at the diftance of ten years, do 
* not exprefs the juft average. Thefe particular 
years niay have been more unfavourable with 
refpeft to the proportion of births to deaths, than 
the reft; indeed one of them, 1710, is knoma 
to have been a year of great fcarclty and diftreft. 
But if this fufpicion, which is very probable, be 
admitted, fo as to afFcA the fix firft periods, we 
may juftly fufpect the contrary accident to have 
happened with regard to the three following pc* 
liods ending with 1780; in which thirty years it 
would fccra, by the fame mode of calculation, 
that an inercafe of a million and a half had 
taken place.* At any rate it muft be allowed, 
that the three feparate years, taken in this man- 
ner, can by no means be confidcred as fufficient 
to cftablifti a juft average ; and what rather en- 
courages the fufpicion; that thefe particular years 
* might be more than ufually favourable with re- 
gard to births is, that the increafe of births from 
1780 to 2785 is unufbally fmalV which would 
naturally be tlic cafe without ftippofing a flower 

» Obferrations on the Refultj of the PopQlation Aft, P*9* 
Mbid. 

progreft 
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-progrefs than before^, if the births m 1780 had 
"been accidentally above the averUge. 

On the whole, therefore,^ coniidering the 
probable inaccuracy of the earlier regifters, and^ 
the very great danger of fallacy in drawing ge- 
■neral inferences from a few detached years, I do 
not think, that -we can depend upon'" any eili- 
mates of paft population, founded on a calcu- 
tion from the births, till after the year lySo", 
when every following year is given, and a juft 
average of the births may be obtained. As a 
further confirmation of this remark I willvjuft 
obferve, that in the final fummary of the ab- 
ftrads from the regifters of England and Wales 
.It appears, 'that in the year 1790 the total num- 
'ber of births was 248,774, in the year 1795, 
247,218, and in 1800,-247,147.* Conftqucntly 
if we had been eftimating the population from 
vthc births, taken at three feparate periods of 
five } cars, it would have appeared, that the po- 
"pulation during the laft ten }ears had been re- 
gularly decrcaling, .though we have very good* 
rcafon to beheve, lhat'it has increafed confidcr- 
'ab\y. i j . ,1^ r* *, if 

* ’In^ the OlfeTyalhns^ofi t/Ie Hefults of the Topn- 

Jation a tablcjis^lvcn of the population of 

• Population Alifltaft Parifli Rcgiften, p. 455 p. p. 

- ^ England 
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England and Wales throughout the lall cen- 
tuiy calculated* from the births; but for the 
rc&foni given above, little reliance can be placed 
^on it ; and for the population at the revolution, 
I Ihould -be inclined to place more dependence 
on the^old^calculations from the number of 
houfes. t 

pofTibIc, indeed, though not probable, 
that thefe eftimatcs'of the population at the dif- 
ferent periods of the century may not be \ery 
iar from the truth, becauic oppolite errors may 
ha> e corrected each other ; but the alTumption 
of the uniform proportion of births on which 
they are founded is falie on the face of the cal- 
culations themfcivcs. According to thefe cal- 
culations, the incrcafc of population was more 
rapid in the period from 1760 to 1780, than 
from 1780 to 1800; yet it appears, that the pro- 
portion of deaths about the year 1780 was 
greater than in 1800 in the ratio of 1 17 to 100. 
'Confequently the proportion of birtlis before 
1780 muft have been much greater than in 1800, 
or the population in that period could not pof- 
Jibly have inercafed faffcn This overthrows at 
once the. fuppofition of any thing like unifor- 
mity in the proportion of births. 

I Ihould indeed have fuppofed from the 

analogy 
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analogy of other countries, and the calcula- 
tions of Mr. King and Dr. Short, that the pro- 
portion of births at the beginning and -in the 
middle of the century was greater than at thc^ 
end. But this ruppodcion would, in a calcula- 
tion'from the births, give a fmaller population 
in the early part of the century, than is given 
in the Jleftihsof the Populathn though theje 
are flrong reafons for fuppofing; that the popu-* 
lation there ‘given is too fmaU. According to* 
Davenant, the number of houfes in 1690 was 
there is no rcafon to think, ■ 
that this calculation erred on the fide of exceil. 
Allowing only 5 to a houic inftcad of 5! which 
is fuppofed to be the, proportion at prefent, this 
would give a population of above fix millions 
and a half, and it is perfectly incredible, that 
from this time to the year lyro, the popu- 
lation Ihould have diminifbed nearly a million 
and a half. It is far more probable that the omif* 
fions in the births ihould have been much 
greater than at preient, and greater than in the 
deaths ; and this is further confirmed by tlic 

half of the century the increafe of population as 
calculated from the births is much greater* than 
is warranted by the proportion of births to 

deaths. 
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deaths. In every point of View therefore the 
calculations from the births arc little to be de- 
pended on. 

^ It muft Indeed hare appeared to the reader 
in the courfc of this work, that regifters of births . 
or deaths, excluding anyfulpicionbf deficiencies, 
muft at all times afford very uncertain data for 
an eftimate of population.* On account of the 
varjing circumftanccs of every countrjv they arc 
both precarious guides. From the greater appa« 
rent regularity of the births, political calculators 
havegcncrallyadoptcd them as the ground of their 
eftimates in preference to the deaths. Keeker, 
in eftimating the population of France, obfcrs’cs, 
that an epidemic difeafe, or an emigration, may’ 
occafion temporary differences In the deaths, 
and that therefore the number of births is the 
mod certain criterion,* But the verj’ circum- 
llancc of the apparent regularity of the births m 
the regiffers will now and then lead into great 
errors. If in any country we can obtain re- 
gifters of burials for two or three years together, 
a plague or mortal epidemic will always ffiow 
itfclf, from the very fuddcnincrcafe of the deaths 
during its operation, and the ftill greater dlmi- 

• De TAilmiruftration FIo5tR«, tom. i, c. «, p. 35a. 
jiino. 1785. 
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nution of them afterwards. From thefe appear- 
ances, we fhould of cour/ebe dire( 5 lcd, not to in- 
clude the whole of a great mortality in any very 
Ihort term of years. . But there wo\ild‘ be no-* 
thing of this kind to guide us in the regifters of^ 
births; and after a country had loft an eighth 
part of its population by a plague, an average of 
the five or fix fubfeqtlent years might fltow an 
•increafe in the number of births, and our calcu- 
lations would giv'c the population the higheft at 
the 'vciy time that it was the loweft. This ap-' 
pears very ftrikingly in many of SulTmilch’s 
tables, and moft particularly in a table forPrulfia 
and Lithuania, which I ftiall infert in a folJow- 
dng chapter; where, in the year fubfequent to 
the loft of one third of the population, the births 
were confiderably incrcafcd, and in an average 
of. five years but very little diminifiied; and 
this at a time when, of courfc, the country could 
have made but a very finall progreft towards 
recovering its former population. 

We do not know indeed of any extraordinary 
mortality which has occurred in England fined 
1700 ; and there arc rcafbns for fiippofing, that 
the proportions of the births and deaths to the 
population during the laft century have not ex- 
perienced fuch great variations as in many coun- 
' • tries 
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tries on the continent; at the fame time it is 
tertainj that thc^ilcklyftafons ■which arc known 
to have occurred iv’ould, in proportion to the 
degree of their fatality, J>roduce fimilar effirdls ; 
*and the change \i-hich has been obfcii’ed in the 
mortality of late years Ihould difpofc us to bc- 
Vieve,'tKat firhWat changes might' fornlcri^ have 
taken place refpc^ing the births, and fhould in- 
ftruff hs 'to‘ b'cexVremtly' cautions’ in- hpplylhg 
the' propbrhon’s, ' which arc obfcrS'cd* to'bc'tfiic 
ht Wefcntrtolbaft Of 'future ocriods; '•'* ••■‘'"'ft.’Ih 
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•Ajt examination, in j detail, of the ftatiftical 

c .* . 

^ccoynt^pf; Scotland would . furnilK numerous 
illudrations of the principle jDf»popiilation ; „but 
I ha\e already ^extended this part of the work io 
much, that I am fearful of tiring the patience of 
my readers j and fliall therefore confine my re- 
marks in the preferit inftance to a few circum- 
itanccs, which have happened to ftrike me. 

On account of the acknowlegcd omlilions 
in the regifters of births, deaths, and marriages, 
in moft of the parilhes of Scotland, few juft in- 
ferences can be drawn from them. Many give 
extraordinary rcfults. Iij the parifii of Crofts 
michacl* in Kircudbright, the mortality appears 
to be only i in 98, and the j early marriages 1 
in 192. Thcfc proportions would imply the 
’ moft unheard of hcalthincft, and the moft ex- - 
traordinary operation of the preventive check; 

«. . ’Statiflical Account ef Scotlind, i, p. i)S“. 

' but 
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i)ut there can be but little doubt, that they are 
principally oedaffoned by omifiions in the regiftry 
of burials, and the celebration of a part of the 
tnarriages in other pariihes. 

In gehcral, ho\Nc\cr, it appears from regifters 
tliat arc fpppofed ‘ to be accurate, that in the 
country parlfhcs the mortality is fmalll'and 
•thiit tfe proportions of i in 45^ r in 50, and r 
in 55, are nbt uncommon. According to a 
table or*thc probabilities of life, calculated from 
the bills of mortality in the parifli of Ketdc by 
Mr. Wilkie, the expcilation ofs an infant's hfe 
is 45‘*6,* which is \er) high, and the proportion 
whicli dies in the firft jear is only -rr* Mr. 
WilUc further adds that from $5 parifli ac- 
tourits, pubhflicd in the flrft volume, the ex- 
peftadon of an infant's life appears to be 40*3. 
But in a table uhich he has produced in the 
iaft volume, calculated for the' whole of Scot- 
land from Dr. Webftcrsfurvey, the expedlation 
at birth appears to Vfc only 3 1 > ears.*" This, 
however, he thinks, muft be too lovy, as it’ ex- 
ceeds but httlc the calculations for the town of 
Edinburgh. 

The -Scotch Tcgiflcrs appeared to be in gene** ^ 

» Sfaijftical Accoxjni of Scotland, vol. u, p. 407. 

^ Id. toK ^1, p. 385 

*1 1’a 
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ral fo incomplete, that the returns of pp pariflies 
only are pubUfticd in the Population Abftrafl ; 
and, jf any 'judgment can be formed from thefc, 
they fhow a very extraordinary degree of 
healthinefs, and a %ery fmall proportion of births.'^ 
The fum,of the population of thefe panfhes in 
'iSoi , vas 517,873 ,* the aicragcof burials for 
5 years ending in 1800, nas about 3813; and 
of births 4p2S from which it would appear, 
that the mortality m thefe panfhes was only i 
rn 35, and the proportion of births i in 44. 
But thefe proportions arc fo extraordinary, that 
at IS difficult to conccnc that they approach 
near the truth. Combining them with the 
calculations of Mr Wilkic, it v ill not appear 
•probable, that the proportion of deaths and births 
in. Scotland Ibould be fmallcr than what has 
been allowed for England and Wales, namclj, 
j m 40 for the deaths, and i 11130 for the births 
and it feems to be generally agreed, that the 
proportion of births to draths is 4 to 3 ' 

^ "With rcfix:( 5 l to the marnages, it will be fliU 
jnorc difficult to^form a corycfhirc. They arc 
rcgiflcrcd to irregularly, that no returns of them 

^ • ropulaijon^ 1 >ilradl, Parilli Reg Terj, p 459. 

Md p 458 

« Sftt ftical Account of Scotland, yol xti, p 383 
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arc given in the Population Abfthia.' il fliould 
naturally have thought from.thc Statiftical 'Ac-\ 
count, that the tendency to marriage in Scot- 
land was upon the whole greater than in Eng- 
land ; but If it be true, that the Wrths and deaths 
bear the tame proportion to each other, and to 
the hole population, in both 'countrics^the pro- 
portion of marriages cannot be very dlfferenti 
It fhould be remarked, however, that fuppodng 
the operation of the pre\entive check to be cv- 
aftly the fame in both countries, 'ahd the cji- 
tnates to be equally falubrious, a greater degree 
of want and pONcrty would take place in Scot- 
land, before the fame mortality wpS produced as 
in England, owing to the fmallcr proportion of 
towns and manufactories in the former country 
than in the latter. . . ^ ^ 

From a general view of the (latiftical accounts 
the reliilt feems clearly to be, that the condition 
■of the lower clafles of people in Scotland has 
been confiderably improved of late j ears. The 
price of prmdfions has rilen ; but almoft inva- 
bly the price of labour has rilen in a greater 
oportion ; and it is remarked in mqft parifiies, 
at more ’uUtdncr b meat IS cuiriumeh "among 
c common people that| formerly ; that they, 
e both better lodccd and better clothed ; and 
1 1 3 that 
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tkat their habits Tvith rcfpedl io cleanlincfs arc 
decidedly improved. 

A part of this improvement is probably to be 
attributed to the incrcafe of the preventive 
check. In fome parlfhes a habit of later mar- ^ 
riages is noticed, and in many places, where it 
15 not mentioned, it may be fairly inferred, 
from the proportions of births and marriages, 
and other circumftances. The writer of the 
account of the parifh of Elgin,* in-enumerating 
the general caufes of depopulation in Scotland, 
Ipeakk of the difcouragemcnt to marriage from 
the union of farms, and the confequent emi- 
gration of the flower of their young men of 
every clafs and dcfcrlptiOn, Very few of whom 
fever return. •'.Another caufc that he mentions 
is the difcouragemcnt to marriage from luxury ; 
ht leaft, he obferves, till people arc advanced in 
years, fend then a puny race of children arc pro- 
duced. " Hence, how many men of every de- 
'*'fcription remain Angle, *and how many }oung 
, ** ‘women of every rank arc never married, who 
*** in the beginning of this centurj-, or c\cn ib 
** late. aa. 

‘ " a numerous and healthy progeny.” 

: In thofc parts of the country where the po- 

; Vol. V, p i. 
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pulation has been rather diminiflied bj* the in- 
troduction of grazing, or an improved ij^em of 
hufbandry which requires fewer hands, this'cfFcCt 
has chiefly taken place; and I have little doubt^ 
*that in eftimatlng the decreafe of tlie popula- 
tion; fince the end of the laft, or thefbeginning 
of the preftnt century, by^ the proportion of 
births at the different peri 9 .^ 7 ;thcy have fallen 
into the error which has been rparticularly no- ^ 
ticed with regard to Switzerland^ and have in 
confcqucncc made the difference, .greater than 
it really is.* / . fi -ri; i:.' 

The general inference on this fubjeft, which 
I ihould draw from the different accounts is, 
that the marriages arc rather later than for- 
merly. - There are how’cvcr fbrnc decided ex- 
ceptions. In therfe parilhes , where jnanufaChires 
have Jscen -.introduced which "afrord employ- 
ment to children as^Ibon asjtfreyfhave reached 
their 5th orythycar, a habit of marrjdng early 
naturally .follows; ..and %Yhiic the manufacture 
continues to flouriih and iucrcafc, the .evil arff- 

• One writer taV^s notice of ihw circnmlbnce, antl^obfcn ci, 
that farmerlY the births feem’to have bom 2 greater proper-, 
tion to the svhole population thanat prefent. ’Probafalj, he 
fays, m6re were born, oUtl' there was a greater fmortahtj'.# 
Pan(h of MonicjuiUer, toI. Ti, p 121. 

I 4 fog 
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ing from'rt* is not' very’ pcrccptibie- though' hu-r 
mkriity “muft'cbnfeTs’wlthia'-figh', that one’ of- 
the reafbns ' kvhj? ‘It is'hof^fcpjicrceptible’is’, that 
-room* is'''macle'fbr frefiv fa'rflilics'by the tinhatu- 
i^l'rhortality, \vhich takes place among'the'chil-* 
drcn' fo' employed, ' ^ 

-'‘^hdre-'’ate'father parts -of Scotland; however/ 
particularly the^^Weftern’IIlesj and- fome parts 
■ of -the *riighTands^/’-'w'herc population has con-? 
fide'rably increa'ftd ^Trom' th6' fubdivifion of pof-’] 
fe{ripns';*and.T.\vh«ire perhaps the rharriagcs'may 
'be earlier than' they were formerly, thougli riot 
taifed '^o/UtHc ^’intfodudlion' of ’'manuradturcs, 
HeretKd'bbVcrtynvhichTollows is'bu't top coh- 
Ipi’cuotiil' 7ri''thc account'’ of Deltin^ iri^SHcfc- 
laud * i^is rdmSrkcd,' that thc-pcbplc marry !,'vefy 
ydu’ngjia'fi'd^5re‘ettcburagcdtb this-by theTif laiid- 
I(irds7''whc5'^^ifli-tb'li'avc'as'many mdftbn their 
grounds as'ffefiiblb'tb^rotccute the' Hhg fifhery; 
but that •'.they ^enbraHy’involvc'thenillcIvcfe'in 
' 'debt ‘ an'd’dkrgc- iamUics!*'* The'^writerJ further 
•bbrerVcV, th'at4OTmcrly'tlicrfc*^!Werc fome 'old* rc- 
. gulations calk'd country afls, by one of which it 
Svas e^nadlcd,' that‘'nb pair, fiiould 'm'ar^ unlcts 
polTcficd .of 40 1. Scots, pfjiffcc gear,. This rc- 
.•'gulalion is not now cnibrecd. Jt is /hid, that 
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thefc regulations -were approx ed and confirmed 
hy the parliament of Scotland, in the reign of 
Queen Mary! or 'James , i 

In the account of JBreflay Burra and Quarfi* 
in Shetland,* it is pbferved, that the farms arc 
'very fmall, and few ‘hate a plough. The ob- 
jed of the proprietors fs to have as many filher- 
men on their lands as pofGble — a great obflacle 
to improvements m agriculture. They fifh for 
their mafters, who either give them a fee totally 
inadequate, or take their fifh at a low rate. The 
writer i^marks, that ** in moft countries the in- 
** creafe of population is reckoned' cn‘ advan- 
f* tagCj'-and juftly. < It is, Jiowcver, the rcierie 
f' in the prefent ftatc of Shetland. The farms 
'‘arcfpht.' The young men arc encouraged to • 
V marry without having any flock. The con- 
i'* fcqueoce is poverty jand diftrefs. It is be- 
** licved, that there is iitpreJcnt in thefe iflands 
•* double the '-number of people, that they can 
#* properly mamtain/'^ ' » * c 

The v\ ntcr of the account laf Auchterderran / 
in the county of Fife, lajs^ that the meagre 
food of the labouring luan is unequal to oppoJc 
the of incci^nt Aanf hbour upon his 

conftitution, and by this means his frame is 
»VoI.x,p 194. ^Vol. j, p 449 
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\VOrrt down Before the time of nature's appointi» 
inentj and adds, “ That people continue volun- 
taril^ to enter upon fuch a 'hard fituation by 
marrj’ing fliows how’ daf the union of the 
“Texes, and the lo\c of independehee, are prin- 
“ ciplcs of human nature.** In this obfervation, 
perhaps the lo\e of independence < had better 
have been changed for the love of progeny. 

' The ifland of Jura* appears to be abfolutely 
overflowing with inhabitants in ipitc of con- 
Ilant and numerous emigrations. There are 
fometimes 50 or 5o on a farm. The writer 
obferves, that • fuch a fwarm of inhabitants, 
where manufactures, and many other branches 
of induftry arc unknown, are a very great load 
upon the proprietors, and xifclefs to thi Hate. ' 

" Another writer*' is aftonifhed at the rapid in- 
croafe of population, in Ipitc of a confidcrablc 
tmigration to America in lyyo, and a large 
drain ^'f young men during the late war. He 
thinks it difficult to affign'adcquate caufesfoV 
It; and Dbfcr\cs, that, if the population continue 
to increafe in this ^manner, unlcts iomc employ- 
ment be found for the people, thccountry will 
foon be unable to fupport them. And in the 

* Vol. Xii, p. 317. * 

^Panflxof Lochalffi, county of Rofs, \o!. x 1 , 

account 
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account of the parKh of Callander* the writer 
^ys, that the-Tinages'of this place, and other 
villages in flmiiar iituations, are filled with na- 
ted and flarving crowds of people, ‘who are 
pouring down for Ihelter or for bread ; and then 
obferves, that, whenever the population of a town 
or village exceeds the rnduftry of its inhabitants, 
from that moment-the place muft decline. 

~ A very extraordinary inftance of a tendency 
to rapid incrcafe occurs in the regiftcr of the 
parifh of Duthll,*’ in the county’of Elgin ; and 
as errors of excefs arc not lb probable as erro^rs 
of omiflion, it feems to be worthy of attention. 
The proportion of annual births to the whole 
population is as i to 12; of marriages as 1 to 5^; 
and of deaths the fame. The births are to the 
deaths as 70 to or 4? to i. We may fup- 
pofe fomc inaccuracy refpedting the tiumber of 
deaths, which fccms to err on the fide of defefl.; 
but the very extraordinary proportion of the 
annual births, amounting to A' of the whole 
population, docs not feem t6 be cafily liable to 
error; and the other circumftances refpefling 
the parilh tend to confirm the ftatement. -Out 
<sf u population of 830, there were only 'three 

•Vol.xj, p.574. *V'o 3 . ii', j». 50S. 

bachelors. 
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tachclors, and each marriage yielded 7 children. 
Yet with ail this the population* is iiippofed to 
have dccreafcd confiderably fmee 1 745 ; and it 
appears, that this cxceffivc tendency to increafc* 
had been occafioncd by an fcxeeffive tendency 
to emigrate. The writer mentions very great 
emigrations; and obferves, that whole tribes* 
who enjoyed the comforts of life in a reafonable 
degree, had of late years emigrated from differ- 
ent parts of Scotland, irom mere humour, and 
a fantaftical idea of becoming their own mafters 
and freeholders. 

Such an extraordinary proportion 1 of births, 
caufed evidently by habits of emigtation, fhow’? 
the extreme difficulty of depopulating a country » 
merely by taking away its people, Take but ’ 
away its induffry, and the fources of its fubfift*. 
cnee, and it is done at once. • 

It may be obferved, that in this parifli the 
average number of children to a marriage is faid 
to be 7, .though from tlic proportion of annual 
births to annual marriages it would appear to 
■be only 45., ,TIils difference occurs in many 
other rpjLiihA%^ &QTO. whiph- we. may conclude^ 
that the w’riters of thefc accounts very judici- 
cioufly adopted fomc other mode of calculation, 
than the mere uncorrefted ‘proportion of annual 

births 
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tirths to marriages ; and probably' founded the 
refults they gi\Xi cither on pcrfonal inquiries, or 
rcfcarches into their regifters, to find the num- 
ber of children, -which had been bprn to each 
mother in the coilfle of her'marriagc. 

, The women of Scotland appear to be pro- 
lific, The average of 6 children to a marriage 
is frequent; and of 7, and even 7I, not very 
uncommon. One infiance is very curious, as it 
appears as if this number was acftually living to 
each marriage, which would of courfe imply, 
that a much greater number had been and 
■would be born. In the parifli of Nigg,* in the 
county of Kincardine, the account fays, that 
there arc 57 land families, and 405 children; 
which gives nearly 7J each; 43 filher families, 
and 314 children ; nearly 77 each. Of the land 
families which have had no children there were 
7 ; of the fiflicrs, none. If this ftatement be 
juft, I Ihould conceive, that each marriage muft 
have yielded, or woirid yield, in the courfe of 
its duration, as many as 9 or 10 births. 

from any ailual ftincy it appears, that 
there arc about 3 living children to each mar- 
riage, or 5 per/bns, or only 4^ to a hou/e, which 
‘arc Ycrj* common proportions, we muft not infer, 

. . ij 

• VoJ. p. 
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that the average number of births to a 'marriage 
is not much above 3. We muft rccolIc(3, that 
all the marriages or cftabliniments of the pre- 
fent )car are of coiirlc wthout children ; all of* 
the year before have only one, all of the year be- 
fore that can hardly be expected to have as many 
as tvNO, and all of the fourth year preceding will 
certainly,, in the natural courfc of things, ha\c 
Icfs than three. One out of five children is a 
very unufual fmall proportion to lofc in the 
.courfc of ten years ; and after ten years, it may 
be fuppofed, that the cldcft begin to leave their 
parents; fo that if each marriage be fuppofed 
accurately to yield $ births in the courfc of its 
duration, the families which had inercafed to 
their full complement would only have 4 chil- 
dren, and a very large proportion of thole which 
were in the ftages of increafe would Iiavc lels 
than three ;* and confcqucntly taking into con- 
iidcration the number of families where one of 
the parents may be fuppofed to be dead, I much 
doubt whether in this calc a'llirvey would give 
to a family. In thcparilh of Duthil,*’ already 
noticed, the number of children to a marriage 

•It has been calculated, that^ on an a\cragc, the 
of age in the childten of the &me family is about t\s-o yean. 

** Vol. XT, p 30S. ' < 
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IS -'mentioned- as -and the number of’ pcrfbns 
to'a Boufe S ohIy*5. 

'The pobrbf Scotland-arein general fupported 
by voluntary 'cohtribut;oiij,’’diftnbuted under the 
ihlpecHiori' of thc-^nifterof the''parilh: and it 
appears,'. 'upon .the whole, that they have been 
conduced with confiderable' judgment. Having 
no' claim of right' to . relief/ and the fupplics, 
from the mode of their collecflion, being ne- 
ceflarily uncertain,' and never abundant, th'c 
poor Have'oahfidc'red them' merely .as a laK re- 
ibufc'e’ln c'afo of extreme diftrefs, and not as a 
•fund 'on which they might fafcly rely, and .in 
adegiiate portion of vvhicK belonged to them' by 
the laws of their country in all difficulties. . 

■ The' cohfequcnce ’of this is, that the com- 
inoh people ■ make veij ronfiderable exertions to' 
avoid the neceffity of applying for fuch a fcanty 
and 'precarious relief. It'is oblcrved, in many 
of the accounts, that they 'ftldom fail of making 
a pro'vifion for fickncl? and Ibr age ; and in gc- 
■rieral, the "grown up children and relations of 

' i 

' • h has lately been fiated In Parliaracnl, that the poor law s 
of Scotbnd are not matcriallydlflerent from thofe of Ungland, 
though they have been very diOcrently underftood and exe- 
rJted ; but, whatever may be the laws on Uic fubjea, the 
pniai« >s generally as here reprefented ; and it is the praflice 
alone lint concerns tlie prefent qusftlon. 

' pcrfbns 
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pcrfons, vlioarc in danger of falling upon the 
parifh, ftep forward, if they be in any way able 
to prevent fuch a degradation, %vhich is univer- 
^Ily confidcred as a ’disgrace to tlic family. 

The writers^ of the at:c;oi.hts of _ the different* 
parhhes frequently reprobate in very ftrong 
terms the f}’ftem* of EngUfli ^offeffments /or 
the poor, and give a decided preference to the 
Scotch mode of relief. In the account of Paif* 
ley,* though a manufbfluring town, , and ^wilh 
a numerous poor, the author Hill reprobates the 
Englifli ,fy Hem, and makes an obfervation on 
this fubjcH, in which perhaps he goes too far. 
He fays, that though there arc in no country 
fuch large contributions for the poor as in Eng- 
land, yet there is no where fb^ great a number 
of them; and their condition, in companion of 
the poor of other countries, is truly mtfl miferahh. 

In the account of'Cac^I^\ crock,*" in anHver to 
the queHiqn, How ought the poor to be fup- 
plicd?-It is mofl, Judicicrany remarked, “that 
“ diftrefs and .po\crty multiply in proportion to 
“the funds created to rcllcv e them ; that the 
“ meifures of charity ought to remain invifible, 

“ till the moment ■\^hcn it is necefiary that they 
“ Ihould be diHributed; that in the country 
•Vol.vil, p 74. bVol. M, p ai. 

• pariflies 
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“ panflies of Scotland in general, fmall occa- 
" fional voluntary colleSions are fufficient; 

that the legiflaturc has no occafion to inter- 
** fere to augment the ftream, which is already 
** copious enoughfia. fine, that the cftablifli- 
** mcnt of a poors rate would not only be im- 
“ heceflary but hurtful, as it would tend to 
opprefs the landholder, without bringing re- 
** lief on the poor.** 

Thcfe, upon tlie w’hole, appear to be the pre- 
vailing opinions of the clergy of Scotland. 
There are, however, fome exceptions; and the 
ij'ftemof afleffraents isfbmetimes approved, and 
the cftabliflimcnt of it propofed. But this is 
not to be wondered at. , In many of thcfe pa- 
liihes the experiment had never been made; 
and without being tliorougbly aware of the 
principle of population from theory, orha\ing 
•fully teen the evils of poor laws in pra( 5 ticc, no^ ~ 
thing feems on a firft view of the lubjeft more 
natural than the propofal t f an afTeflment ; to 
which thcunchariCabIc, as well as the charitable, 
Ihould be made to contribute, according to their 
abilities; and which might be increaftd or di- 
miniflicd,' according to the w’ants of the mo- 
ment. . 

The endemic and epidemic difeafes in 
VOL. I. K K » Scotland 
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Scotland fall chiefly, as is ufual, on the poor. 
The feurvy Is in fomc places extremely troublc- 
fomc and inveterate ; and in others it arifes to a 
contagious Icprofy, the effects of wliich are al- 
ways dreadful, and not,j..iVr*cqucntly mortal. 
One writer calls it the leonine and bane of hu- 
man nature.* It is generally attributed to cold 
and wcti fituations, meagre and unwholefomc 
food, impure air from damp and crowded houfes, 
indolent habits, and the want of attention to 
clcanlincfs. 

To the fame caufcsjdn great mcafurc, arc at-? 
tributed the rhcumatifms which arc general, 
and the confumptions which arc frequenf," 
among. tlie common people. 'Whenever, in any; 
place, 'iTrom particular circumllnnccs, the con-’ 
dition of the poor has been rendered worlc, 
thefc difordcrs, particularly the latter, ha^cbccn 
obfcr\ed to pre\aii with greater force. ' 

Low nervous fevers, and others of a more 
violent and fatal nature** are frequently epi- 
demic, and fbmetimes take off conlidcrable 
numbers ; but the moil: fatal epidemic, flncc 
the cxtinflion of the plague, 'which formerly 
vifited Scotland, Is the fmall-pox, the returns of 

. Kcarn, County of Aberdecor 

... - { . 

which 
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which arc, in many places^ at regular intervals ; 
in others, irregular, but (cldom at a greater dif- 
tance than 7 or 8 years. Its ra^uges are dread- 
ful, though in Ibme parilhcs not fb fatal as they 
'were fome time The prejudices againfl 
inoculation are {1111 great; and as the mode of 
treatment muft almofb nccefTarily be bad in 
fmall and crowded houfes, and the cuflom of 
vihtlng each other during thc,diforder ftill fub- 
fifts in many places, it /nay be imagined, that 
the mortality' muft be 'confiderable, and the 
children of the poor the principal fufferers. In 
fotne parirtics of the Weftern Iflcs and the 
Highlands, the number of perfons to a houlc 
lias incrcafed rrom^^44 and 5, to 6 ^ and 7. It 
is evident,^ that if fuch a confiderable inefeafe, 
Mithqut^the proper-accommodations for it, do 
not abfolotclj gcneratc,thc di/eafo, it muft giie 
to its de^aftations tenfold force >\hen it arrives, 

^ ,j Scotland has, at all times been fubjeft to years 
pf fcarcity, and occa|ionally e\cn-to dreadful 
famines. ■'^The years 1635, 16S0, i688> the 
coireluding years of the i6th century, the }cars 
1746, '1756, iy 66 , 1778, 1782, and 1783, arc 
all mentioned, m different places, as years of 
\ery great fufferings from want. In the year 
id8o, fo many families penfhed from this caufo, 
f K K 3 that 
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tliat for fijt miles," in a well-inhabited extent, 
there was not a imoke rcraainirtg.* The feven 
years at the end of the i6th ccntuiyj were called 
the ill years. The writer of the account of the ^ 
parifii of hlontquhittcr** that of fami- 
lies, on a farm in that neighbourhood, 13 were 
i^xtinguilhed ; and on another, out of i6p indi- 
yidualsj only 3 families, theproprietors^included, 
furvivcd. Extenfivc farms, now containing a 
hundred fouls, .being entirely dcfdlated, were 
converted into a fheep walk. The inhabitants 
of the parifh in general were diminifhed by 
death to one half, or, as fome affirm, to one fourth 
of the preceding number. Until 1709 many 
farms were wafte. In 1740, another fcafon’of 
fcarcitj* occurred, and the utmoft milcry was 
felt by the poor, though it fell fhort of death. 
Many offered in \ain to ferve for their bread. 
Stout men accepted thankfully two-pence a day 
in full for their work. Great dillrcfs was alfb 
fuffered in 1782 and 1783, but none died. ** If 
** at this critical period,” the author fa}S, ** the 
** American war had not ccafcd ; if the copioua 
magazines, particularly of peafe, provided fo 
** the navy, had not been brought to falc, wha 

' of DuthU, vol. W, j>. 30S. Vol. vl, p. III. 

’ ’ ** a fccnc 
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a icenc of dcfolation and horror would have 
been exhibited in this country !” 

Many fimilar deferiptions occur in different 
parts of the Statiftical account ; but thefc will 
ae fufficient to lhft\'v^c nature and intcnfity of 
:he diffcreis which has been occafionalJy felt 
from want. ’ 

The year 178^3 depopulated Ibmc parts of the 
cfighlands, and'is mentioned as the reafbn why 
n thefe places the number of people was found 
\o hzyt dimwjfhcd Since X>r. Wehfiers 
\loft of the fmall farmers in general, as might 
36 expelled, were abfblutcly ruined by the 
carcity; and thofe of this defeription in the 
idighlands ^vc^e obliged to emigrate to the 
L-owlands as common labourers,* in fcarch of a 
srecarious fupport. In 'fotne pariflics, at the 
,imc of the laft furv'cy, the effect of the ruin of 
he farmers, during this bad year, was ftiil \ ifibic 
n their deprefled condition, and the increafed 
poverty and mifery pf the, common people, 
vhich is a ncceffary oonfcquencc of it. 

In the account of the parifli of Grange,** in 
he county of Banfi^ it is obferved, that the 
^eaf 1785 put a Stop to all improvements by 

» PariQj of Kincardine, County of Rofs, tcI. iii, p. 505, 

^ Vol. ix, p. 550. 

K K 3 
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green crops, and made the farmers think of no- 
thing but raifing grain. Tcnanls were moft of 
them ruined. Before this period, confumptions 
'were not near fo frequent as tljcy have been, 
fince. This may be juftij^attributed to the 
effeds of the fcarcity and bad viflual in the 
year 1783, to the long inclement harvefts in 
1782 and 1787, in both which feafons the la- 
bourers were expofed to much cold and wet 
'during the three months that the harvefts con- 
tinued ; but principally to the change that has 
of late taken place in the manner of living* 
among the lower ranks. Fo*’merIy every houfe- 
holdcr could command a draught of fmall beer, 
and killed a Ihecp now and llicn out of his own 
little flock ; but now the cafe is different. The 
frequent want of tlie necefiuries of life among 
the poor, their damp and llinkihg houfes, and 
dejciffion of mind among the middling clafles, 
appear to be the principal caulcs of the prevailing 
diftempers, and mortalitj of this parifh. Young 
people are cut off by cbnfumptions, and the 
more advanced by dropfics and nerv’ous fevers. 

The Ante of this parifh, wbicb, though there 
arc others like it, may be confidcred as an exi- 
ccptlon to the average fhite of Scotland, was, 
•without doubt, occaffoned by the rujn of the 

tenantsj 
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tenants ; and the effeft is not to be wondered 
at, as no greater evil can cafily happen to a 
country, -than the lofs of agricultural ftock and 
capital. ■ - ' ‘ 

r We may obfcfvt^^hat the difeafes of this 
parifh arc iaid to ha\*e incrcatcd, in confeqiiencc 
of 'the fcarcity and bad vidtual of 1783. The 
fame .* ctrcumftancc is noticed in many other 
pariftics and it is remarked, that though few 
people died of ablblutc famine, yet that mortal 
difeafes aJmoii umrcrfally foJhwcd. 

It is remarked alfo, in feme parithes, that the 
number of births and marriages arc affcdlcd by 
years of fcarcity and .plenty. 

Of the parifh of Dingwall,* in the county of 
Rofs, it is obferved that, after the fcarcity of 
1783, the births were below the average, 
and 14 below the loweft number of late years. 
The year 1787 was a year of plenty, and the 
following year the births jnereafed in a fimilar 
proportion, and were^y abo\c the average, and 
Ji above the highcftiof-thc other years. 

In the account of DunrofTnefs,*’ in. Orkney, 
the writer fajs that the annua! number of mar- 
riages depends much ou the feafons. In good 
jears they may amount to thirty or upwards; 

» Vol. ill, p. i. * ^ Vol. >11, p. 3gl. 

K K 4 
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but when crops/ail, willhardly come up to the 
half of that number. 

The whole incrcafc of Scotland, fmcc the 
time of Dr. Wcbfler’s furvey in 1755, is about 
25 o,ooo,* for which -a p^jpbrtionatc provifion 
has been made in the improved ftate of agri- 
culture and manufactures, and in the incrcafcd 
culfu-ation of potatoes, which in fome plaecs 
form two thirds of the diet of the common 
people. It has been calculated, that the half of* 
the furplus of birtlis in Scotland is drawn off in 
emigrations ; and it cannot be doubted, that this 
drain tends greatly to relieve the country, and to 
improve the condition of tKofc syhich remain. 
Scotland is certainly ftill overpeopled, hut not 
fo much as it was a century or half a century 
ago, w’hen it contained fewer inhabitants. 

The details of the population of Ireland arc 
but little known. I fhall only obferve therefore, 
that the extended ufc of potatoes has allowed of 
a very rapid incrcafc of (t during the laft cen- 
tury. But the cheapnefs of this nourilliing root, 
and the fmall piece of ground which under this 
kmd of , cultivation, will in average years pro- 

• According to the returns in the late eftimate, the whole 
popubtlon of Scotland is above 1,590,000, aAd therefore the 
inc^fe up to the prefent time is above 320,000. 
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duce the food for a family, joined to the igno- 
rance and barbarifm of the people, -which have 
prompted them to follow thfcir inclinations with 
no other prolpeft than an immediate bare fubfift- 
ence, have encoufagad marriage to fuch a degree, 
that the population is pufhed much beyond the 
induftry and present rcfburces nf the country; 
and the confequence naturally is, ‘that the lower 
clalTcS of people are in the moll deprelTcd and 
mifcrable ftate. The checks to the population 
are of Courfc chiefly of the pofitive kind, and 
arife from the difeafes occafioned by fqdalid 
poverty, by -damp and wretched cabins, by bad 
and infufficient clothing, by the filth of their 
perlbns, and occafional want.i To thcle pofitive 
checks have, of late years, been added the vice 
cbd mifery of inteftinc commotion, of civil war, 
and of martial law. 



(''iOG )■ 


' * CHAP. IX. ' 



It would tc extremely dcfirablc, to be able to 
deduce from the rate of incrcafc, the a(5lual po- 
pulation, and the regifters of births, deaths, and 
inarriages, in different countries, the real pro- 
lifickhefs of marriages, and tlie true proportion 
of the born which lives.to many. Perhaps the 
problem may not be capable of .an accurate Ib- 
lutlon', but'we fhall makerfome approximation 
towards it,* and be able to account for Tome of 
•the didicultics which appear in many regifters, 
df we attend to the following confidcratioiis. 
r'* Itllhould .be preroiled however, that in the 
Tcgiftcrs of moft countries there is Ibme rcalbn 
to believe, that the omiffions in the births and 
deaths are greater than in the marriages; and 
confequcntly, that the projiortion of marriages is 
almolt always given too gieat. Jn the enume- 
ration which lately took pVacc in this country, 

*' while it is fiippofcd with rea/bn, that the regiT- 
try of marriages is nearly correal, it is known 
•\sith certainty, that there arc ^ cry great omif- 
fions in the births and deaths ; and it is probable, 

. ' ^ that 
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that fimilar omiffions, though not perhaps to 
the iamrxxtcnt, prevail in other countries. 

To for^ a judgment of the prolifickriefi of 
marriages, ta^cn as the)' occur, including iccond 
and third margagcs,‘ 5 Jet us cut off a certaih pe- 
riod of the regifters of any country, 30 jears for 
inftance, and inquire what is the number Of 
births which ha\c been produced' by all tlic 
marriages included in the period cut off. It is 
evident, that with the marriages at tlic beginning 
of the period v%iHhc arranged a number of births 
proceeding from marriages not included in the 
period ; and at the end, a number of births 
produced by the marriages included in the pe- 
riod will be found arranged with the marriages 
of a fuccceding period. i'Jow if wt could fub- 
traA the former number, and add the latter, we 
fhould obtain cxadlly all the births produced by 
the marriages of the period, and of cour/c the 
real prolihckncfs of thofe marriages. If tlic po- 
pulation be ffationar^ the number of births to 
be added would cxa<ftly equal the number to be 
fubtnnJlcd, and thcjbtoportion of births to mar- 
riages, as found in/tliC ^cgi(lc^^, would cxadly 
of TriTiTriagcs. 

13ut if the population be citlicr incrcaling or 
dccrcafmg, the number to be added would ncter 

be 
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bt equal to the number to be fubtra£lcd,/^nd the 
proportion of births to marriages in reglfters 
would never truly reprelcnt the proli/chnefs of 
marriages. In an incrcafing population the 
number to be added w'ould' cfid.witly be greater 
than the number to be lubtraflcd, and of couric 
the proportion of births to marriages, as found 
in the regifters,' would always be too fmall to 
reprelcnt the true prolifickncls of marriages. 
And the contrary cffcA would take place in a 
decrcafing population. The qucflion therefore 
is, what we arc to add and what to fubtraft, 
when the births and deaths are not equal. 

The average proportion of births to marri- 
ages in Europe is about 4 to i- Let us fup- 
pofc for the lake of illuilration, that each 
marriage yields four children, one every other 
year.* In this calc it is evident, that where- 
ever you begin your period in the regifters, the 
marriages of the preceding eight years will only 
have produced half of ^bcir births, and the 
other half will be arrangcU with the marriages 
included in the period, afci ought to be fub- 
tra£led frotn them. la the ■fame manner, the 

• In tlic ftanftical account of Scoilnnd it is faid, that the 
a\cn!ge diftancc between llic clnldren of the fame family has 
been calculated to b? about two years. # 
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narria^ of the laft eight years of the period \r ill 
jnly hamproduced half of their births, and the 
jther hallWght to be added. But half of the 
births of auH eight years may be confidered as 
nearly equal hqjjli the births of the fucceeding 
sj jears; In inftanees of the'moft rapid increafe 
it rvill rather exceed the births of the next 
years, and Tn cafes of flow increafe, approach to- 
avards the births of the next 4 years. The mean 
therefore may be taken at 3^ years.* Conlequently 
if we fubtraft the births of the firft 3! jears of 
the period, and add the births of the si 
fubfequent to the period, we lhall have a number 
of births nearly equal to the births produced by 
all the mamages included iti the period, and of 
courfe the prolifichnefs of th'efe marriages. But 
if the population of a country be increafing re- 
gularly, and the births, deaths, and marriages 
continue always to bear the fame proportion to 
each other, and to the whole population, it is 
evident, that all the Ijlrths of any period wilt 
bear the fame propoJtion to all the births of 
any other period of rthe fame extent, taken a 
certain number of /cars later, as tlie births of 

« Accordingtoth'cnteof mcreafewhidi i$ now taking pbcc 
in England, tlic period by calcoUlion wuld bs abo*at 3 i year*. 

any 
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any finglc year to the births of a fin^c year 
taken the fame number of years later jf and the 
fame will be true with regard to thc/narn'agcs# 
And conrcqucntly to edimate thc^rolifickncfs 
of marriages, we have only to c^n^parc the mar- 
riages of the prefent or any other year, with the 
births of a fubfequent year, taken 3^ years later. 

We have fiippolcd in the prefent inftance, 
that each marriage )iclds four births; ‘but the 
average proportion of births to marriages in 
Europe is 4 to 1/ and as the population of Eu- 
rope is known to be incrcafing at pre/ent, the 
prolifickncfs of marriages mud be greater than 
4. If allowing for this circumlbnce, we 
take the diftance of 4 years indcad of 3^ years, 
we diall probably be not far from the truth. 
And though undoubtedly the period will 
differ in different countries, yet it will not 
differ fb much as wc; might at fird imagine; 
bccaufc-in countries where the marriages arc 
morc'^ prolific, the birtl^j generally follow at 
fhorter intervals, and whchc they arc left prolife 
at longer intcr\als ; and with different degrees 

* 1 think the proportion* is prwahijr greater, as there is 
leafon to believe, that in all rcgifters the omiflions in the 
birtbi and ^deaths are more mtmeroui than ja the mnrria^es. 

of 
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of proli^kncfs, the length of the period migfit 
ftllhremam the fame/ 

It will ^Uow frofti thefe obfervatlons, that 
the more ra^ is the incrcale of populatioh, the, 
more will the ^^J^prcllfichne/s of marriages ex- 
ceed the proportion of births to marriages in the 
regifters. ' 

The rule which has been here laid down at- 
tempts to eftimate the prolificknels of marriages 
taken as they occur; but this proUfickncli. ftiould 
be carefully dlfringai(hed from the prolifickncls 
of ftrib marriages and of married' women,, and; 
ftill more from the natural prolifickncis of wp- 
men in general taken at the moft fa\ourabIc age.^ 
It is probable, that tl)c natural* prolifickncls 
women Is nearly the fame in moft parts of the 
world ; but the prolifichneis of marriages is liable 
to be aftcdlcd by a ^-aricty of circumftanccs pc-^ , 
culiar to each country, and particularly by the 
number of late marriages. In all countrics^thc 
fccond and third marriages alone form a moft ’ 

• In places where there Jre many exports and imports of 
people, the calculations wilLofcomle IwdifturbeJ In town«, 
particularly, where there ija frequent change of inhabitants, 
and w here it fo often happims, that the marriages of the people 
in the neighbouring country are celebrated, the inferences froia 
the proportion of births to maTiages are not to he depended on, 

important 
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important confideration, and matcrially^^fltiencc 
the average proportions. According to F.uflmilch, 
in all Pomerania, from 1748 to both in- 
cluded, the number of perfons /vho married 
were 56,956, and of theft were widows 

and widowers.* According to Bufehing in 
Pruflia and Silcfia for the year 1781, out of 
^9^308 perfons who married, 4,841 were wi- 
dows and widowers,** and confequently the pro- 
portion of marriages will be given full one Hxth 
too much. In eftimating the prolificlcncfs of mar- 
ijcd women the number of illegitimate births' 
would tend, though in a very flight degree, to 
counterbalance the overplus of marriages; and 
hs it is found that the number of widowers who 
marry again, is greater than the number of wi- 
dows, the whole of the corrcflion Ihould not 
^ on this account be applied ; but in vcflimating 
the proportion of the. bom which lives to marry 
from a companion of the marriages and deaths, 
which is w hat we arc nqw about to proceed to, 
the whole of this correilfen is always neceflai^'. 

Xo find the proportioft of the born which 

* Gottliche Ordnun^, toI. taHes, p. g8. ' SufTmllcb, 
Tol. iii, tables, p. 55. • In Trance before the rcvolntion 

the proportion of lUegitimatc births was jV whole 

number. Probably it »s lefe m this countrj'. 
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lires to iaany, wc niufl: iirft iubtrad one iisth 
from the /narria^cs, and then compare the juar- 
liages of aW year Co corre<fled, with the deaths 
in the regift^ at foch a dilbmce from them, as 
is equal 'to thV^sifcrcjtcc between the average 
age of marriage and the average agc'of death* 
Thus, for example, If the proportion of mar- 
riages to deaths were “as i to 5, then fubtra^l- 
ing one fixth from the marriages this proportion 
would be as 5 to r 8 , and the number of per/bns 
marrying annually the firft time would be to 
the number of annual deaths as 10 to 18. Sup- 
pofing in this cafe the mean age of death to be 
ten years later than the mean age of marriage, 
jn which ten years the deaths would increalc 4, 
then the number of pcrlbns marrj'ing annually 
the firft time, compared with the number of an- 
nual deaths, at the diftance of the difference be- 
tween the age of marriage and the age of death, 
would be as 10 to 20 ; from uhicli it would fol- 
low that cxaflly half of the bom lived to raari^*, 

. The grounds of thi/rulc w ill appear from the 
following obfcr^•at^oIy on regifters in general* 

In a counti}’ in ^ich the population is fta- 
tionar)*, the conMmporarj’ deaths compared 
.with the births willW equal, and will of cour/c 
.rcprclcnt the dcatlis of all the bom; and the 
VDt. J. I. I. marriages. 
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marriages, or more properly the numbc/''of mar- 
ried perfons, compared with both th(yoirths and 
deaths, will, when a proper allow^-c has been 
made for fecond and third marriages, reprefent 
the true proportion of the b6icAvhicli lives to 
marry. But if the population be either inorcaf- 
ing or dccrcafing, and the births, deaths, and 
marriages incrcafing or dccrcafing in the fame 
ratio, then the deaths compared with the births, 
and the marriages compared with the births and 
deaths, will ccafc to exprefs what they did be- 
fore, unlcft the events which arc contemporarj* 
in the regifters arc alfo contemporary in the 
order of nature. 

In the firft place it is evident that death can- 
not be contemporary with birth, but muft on 
an average be always at fuch a diftance from it 
as is equal to the expectation of life, or the mean 
age of death. Confcqucntly though the deaths 
of all the born arc, or w ill be, in the regifters, 
where there arc no emigrations, yet, except 
when the population is Iritlonary, the contem- 
porary periods of births deaths never fhow 
'thU, md v>e C3.W only fiwd the. 'deaths 

‘equal to the births, if the deaths be taken at 
-fuch a diftance from the births in the regifters as 
-is equal to the expectation Tof life. And in faCl, 

thus 
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thus tatfen, the births and deaths %7’ill always 
be found^qudl.’ 

Secondik the marriages of any jear can 
never be ccVitcniporary with the births from 
■which they vjayc rcfultcd, but muft always 
be at Hich A diftance from them* as is equal 
to the average age of marriage. If the po- 
pulation be increafing, the marriages of the 
prefent year have rclulted from a fnlaller num- 
ber of births than the births of the preient year, 


and of courfe tiie marriages, compared with the 
contemporary births, \\iU aUva)s be too fesv to 
reprefent the proportion of the born \\lnch lives 
to marry, and the contrary will take place if the 
population be dccrcafing; and to find this pro- 
portion, wc mufl compare the marriages of any 
year with the births of a previous year at the 
diftancc of the average age of marriage. 


Thirdly, the average age of fnarriage nill 
almoft always be much nearer* to tlic average 
age of death than marriage is to birth; and 
confcqucntly the anhual marriages compared 
with the contenap^ry annual deaths will 
much more ncarly^cprc/cnt the true propor- 
tion of the bom ii'ing to mari}*, than the 
mardages compared with the births.* The 


• Dr. Price rety jw% f- 


s (Obferv. on BcTcrf. Pay. ro). i. 
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macrlagcs compared with tUc blctUs^ after a 
proper allowance has been made pT fecond 

J and 

p 269 4th edit ) ** that the general cJwt of an incrfafc 
“ while It IS going on in a countr) i^^^ender the propor- 
“ tion of perfons marrying annually, to the annual deaths 
*♦ greater and to the annual births lefs than the true proportion 
“ inarrjmg out oFan) giten number horn. This proportion 
“generally lies between the other two proportions, but al- 
** wa>s ncarcfl the firft.*' In ihcfc obfervations I entirely 
agree \/nh him, but m a note to this palTage he appears to me 
to fall into an error. He fays, that if the prolificknefs of mar- 
riages be increafcd (the probabihuei ef /^and the encoitragt^ 
merit t 9 marriage remaining the fame) both the annual births 
and burials would mereafe m proportion to the annual wed- 
dings That the proportion of annual births would mereafe 
j$ certainly true, and I here acknowledge mv error in differing 
from Dr Price on this point in my laff edition , but I ftiU 
think that the proportion of burials to weddings would not 
ncccflaril^ mereafe under the circumffanccs here fuppofed 
The rcafon why the proportion of births to wedd ngs in- 
creafes IS, that Ihehirths occurnng in the order of nature con- 
iiderably pnor to the marriages winch rclult from them, their 
mereafe will afFefl the regifferof births much more than the 
contemporary regiflcrof rnarri'^es But the fame reafbn by 
no means holds with regard to tffe deaths, the arerage age of 
which IS generiUy later than tlw age of marriage And in 
this cafe, after the firfl: intcniJil hV ween birth and mama|e,, 
the permanent effcdl would be, iliJ the regiHer of marriages 
would b-moreafFefted by the incrclrc of births, than the con- 
temporary regillcr of deaths, and obnfequently the proportion 
of the hutials to the weddings wovld be ratlier decrcafed than 
increafcd From not attending t/ the circumflance that the 
/ average 
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and thVid marriages, can 'nc\er reprefent the 
true projJprtion'of the born living to marry, un- 
lefs whence population is abrolutcly ftationary ; 
but although the population be increadng or de- 
creadng accol^i^ to any ratio, yet the average 
age of marriage may ftill be equal to the aver- 
age of death ; and in this cafe the marriages in 
the regifters compared vtlth the contemporary 
deaths, after the correction for fecond and third 
marriages, ■will rcprctent the true proportion of 
the born Ihing to many.* Generally however, 
when an incrcafe of population is going for- 
wards, the average age of marnage is le/s than 
the average of death, and then the proportion, 
of marriages, compared with the contemporary 
deaths, will be too great to rcprclcnt the true 
proportion of the born living to marrj’, and to 
find this proportion, %\c muft compare the mar- 

a\finige age of marriage may often be conGderably earlier than 
the mean age of death, the general conduGon alfo which Dr, 
Price draws m this note dort not appear to Iw ftriflly correct. 

•The reader will beandre, that as all the born muft die, 
deaths may in fome cafes W taken as fynonimom with births. 

If we had the deaths xei>nered of all the births rvhich had 
taken place in a countrjMonng a certain pTiod, diAingui/h- 
jngthe mamed from ftK enmamed, it k eiident, that the 
Tiumberof ibofe who diiu mamed, compared with the whole 
number of deaths, ivouljfaccurateiy caprefs the proportion of 
^hc firth whicJ) had Iimnlo mvry. 

p I* 3 riages 
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riagcs of any particular year with tlic d^tlis of a 
fuhfccjucnt 5 car at fuch a diftandc from it in the 
regifters, as is equal to the tliffcrcnpf between - 
the average age of marriage and t \\^ average age 
of death. N--/ 


There is no abfolutely ncccflarj' connexion 
between the average age of marriage and the 
average age of death. In a country the rcfources 
of which will allow of a rapid incrcafc of j)0- 


pulation, the cxpc^latton of life, or the average 
age of death, may be extremely high, and yet 
the age of marriage be vcrj^'carly, and the mar- 
riages then, compared wth'thc contemporary 
deaths in the regifters, •would, even after the 
porre< 5 lion for fecond and third marriages, be 
very much too great to reprefent the true pro- 
portion of the born living to marry. In fuch 
a country w’e^might fuppofe the average age of 
death to be 40, and the age of marriage only 
20 ; and In this cafe, whicli however -^vould be 


a rare one, the diftance between marriage and 
death would be the fame Vs between birth and 
marriage. \ . 

If Vie apply thefe ohfen^ions to rcgifkers in 
general^ though we fhall Icljlom be able to ob- 
tain accurately the true proportion of the born liv- 
ing to marry, on account of j^ur not knowing the 
average age of marriage, jerwe may draw many 

ufcful 
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ufeful inferences from the information which 
they contain, and reconcile many of the diffi- 
culties with which they are accompanied; and 
it will genei^lly be found, that in thofe countries 
where the niaijiages bear a very large propor- 
tioh to the deaths, we fhall fee rca/bn to believe 
that the age of marriage is much earlier than 
the average age of death. 

In the Huffian table for the year lypp, pro- 
duced by Mr. Tooke, and referred to p, 372, 
tlie proportion of marriages to deaths appeared 
to be as ico to 200. When corrciled for fc- 
cond and third marriages, by fubtrafling one 
fixth from the marriages, it will be as 100 to 
252. From which it would feem to follow, that 
out of 25a births 200 of them had Jived to 
marry; but we can^fcarcely conceive any. coun- 
try to be fa healthy, as that 200 out of 252 
fbould live to marry. If however we fuppolc ^ 
what feems to be probable, that the age of mar- 
riage in Ruffia b 15 years earlier than the ex- . 
peiflation of life outlie average age of death, 
then, in order to finu the proportion which lives 
•to many, wc mijR compare the marriages of 
iVit yttiT, the death? 15 years later. 

Suppofing the births to deaths to be ^as ftated 
. P- 3 T-) '83 and the mortality- 1 in 50, 

the yearly inercafelwiU bo about ^ of the po- 

) I. L 4 . 
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pulation; and confcqucntly in }’^^s the 
deaths ill have incrcaicd a' little a^ove *2S; 
and the rcfult will be, that the mar^’ges com- 
pared with the deaths years late^ will be as 
100 to 325, Out of 32*2 births^ will appear 
that 200 li\e to marry, which from the known 
hcalthincfs of children in Ruflia,’ and the early 
age of marriage, is not an improbable proportion. 
The proportion of marriages to births, being as 
100 to 385, thcprolificknefsof marriages, accord- 
ing to the rule laid down, will be as 100 to 41T, 
or each marri^c will on an average, including 
fccondand third marriages, produce 4*11 births. 

’The lifts* given in the earlier part of 
the chapter on Ruftia are probably not cor- 
Tcdl. It is fulpc^ed with rcalbn, that there are 
confiderablc omiflions both in the births and 
deaths, but particularly in the deaths, and 
conftquently the proportion of 'marriages is 
“given too great. There may alfo be a further 
rcafbn for this large proportion of ’marriages in 
Ruflia. The Empreft Qitherine, in her in- 
•ftruflions for a new cod« of laws, notices a 
cuftom prevalent among thewcalants, of parents 
-obliging their fons, while ajilually children, to 
marry fqllgrovvn women hi order to iave the 
expenfc of buying female flaj'cs. .Theft women, 
it is faid, cencrally becoirie /‘he miftrefl'es of the 

father. 
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father, and the cuftom is particularly reprobated 
by the Etnprefs as prejudicial to population. 
This prailicc would naturally occafion a more 
than u^iial dumber of tecond and third mar- 
riages, and otvccurte more than ufually incrcafc 
the proportion of marriages to births in the 
regifters. 

In the transactions of the Society at Philadel- 
phia, (vol. iii. No. vii. p. 25) there is a paper 
by Mr. Barton, entitled Ohjervattons on the pro- 
hahility of life in the United SlateSt in which it 
• appears, that the proportion of marriages to 
births is as i to 4!. He mentions indeed 6 ^, 
but his numbers give only 4^. As however this 
proportion was taken principally from. towns, *it 
is probable, that the births are given too low, 
and I think we may very Safely take as many as 
five for the average of towns and countrj’. Ac- 
cording to the Same authority, the mortality is 
about I in 45, and if the population doubles 
every 25 years, the births would be about i in 
zo. The propoxtifjn of marriages to deaths 
would on thefc fui/pofltions be as 1 to 2^; and 
corrected for fccona and third marriages as 1 to 
27 nearly. Butjwc cannot fuppofe that out 
of 27 births 20 Sl^^^d live to marry. If how- 
ever the age of rlarriage be ten years earlier 
than the racan'agt of death, which is higldy 
I orohnWi* 
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probable, -vve muft compare tbe marriages of thd r 
prefent year, with the deaths te^ years later, in 
order to obtain the true proportion of the born 
which lives to marry. According to^die progrefs 
of population here ftated, thc^intreafe of the 
deaths in ten }ears would be a little abo\c *3, 
and the refult will be, that 200 out of 331, or 
about 20 out of 33, inftead of 20 out of 27 will 
live to marry.* The marriages compared with 
the births 4 years later, according to tlic rule laid 
doNNu, wiW in this cafe gi\e 3*58 for the pYoU* 
fickncfs of marriages. The calculations of Mr* • 
Barton refpe^ing the age to which half of the 
bom live cannot polTibl} be applicable to Ame- 
rica in general. The regifters on v hich they arc 
founded are taken from Philadelphia, and one 

• If tlic proportions mentioned by Mr. Barton be jufi, llie 
cxpcflation of life in America is confiilcrably lefs than m 
RulTia, which is the reafoa thatlha\e taten onJj lojears 
for the difference betvseen the age of marriage and tlic age of 
drath, inOead of 15 )cars, as in IluHia According to the 
mede adoitcd by Dr. Price, (sol It p. 272,) of eftimating the 
e*pc£tation of life in couiUnes the Ixipulalion pf which is in- 
cie3fing,''ih s espcflation iii Kuflja would be .about 
(births V-e» deaths mean,',), aul fuppofing the age of 
jnaiJiage to be 23, tbe diflerciicc wouU be I5. 

. In America the cxpcflation of lifg» would, upon tlic fame 
principles be only 32 J, (birtlis, »V dpllis mean,’, j), and 
ruppefing the age of marriage a25,J the dtfTcrcnce would be 


or 
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or two fmoll to^yns and villages, which do not 
appear to be fb‘ healthy as the moderate towns 
of Europe, and therefore can form no criterion 
for the courttry in general. 

In England the -average proportion of mar- 
riages to births appears of late j cars to have been 
about joo to 350. If -we add V to the births, in- 
flcad of ■" hich in the chapter on t 7 ie Cl;ccJb 
to Popnhtton in England I conjeftured might be 
nearly the amount of the omiifions in the births 
and deaths, this wil! allow for the circumflancc 
of illegitimate births; and the marriages will 
then be to the births as i to 4, to the deaths as 
1 to 3. Corrected for fecond and third mar- 
riages, the proportion of marriages to deaths . 
will be as 1 to 3*6. Suppofmg the age of mar- 
riage in England about 7 5 cars earlier tlian the 
mean age of death, the increaft in thefe 7 }cars 
according to the preient progrefs of population- 
of TT-s- yearly would be 'od, and the proportion 


living to marry would be 200 out of 381, or 
rather more 'than 1 alf.* The marnaffes com- 


* Birtlis irt deaths ,* | totan -jV* fuppofition that 

the age of marriage is -W, the diSerencc woyM be 7. With 
regard 10 the allowance which I have made here and m a for- 

1.-*-. Iwlfbto 


obferve, 
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pared with the blrtlxs 4 years later -will give 
4’i3d for the proUficknefs of marriages. 

Thele inftances will be fufficient to fliow the 
mode of applying the rules whiclf have been 
given, in order to form a judgment, from regif- 
< ters, of the proUficknefs of marriages, and the 
proportion of the bom which lives to mariy. 

It will be obferved how very important the 
correction for fecond and third marriages is. 
Suppofing each marriage to yield 4 births, and 
the buths and deaths to be equal, it would at 
firft appear ncceflary that, in order to produce 
this cffcCl, cxaClIy .half of the born fliould live 
to marry ; but if account of the fccond 

cbfcnc, that as I had no very certain and fatisfaclory grounds 
on \\hich to proceed, it may be incorreft and perhaps too 
great, though aflumijig this allowance, the mortality appe.nrs to 
be extraordinarily fmall confidering the circumflances of the 
country. It fliould he remarked however, that m countries 
V liich are different in tlieir rales of incrcafe, the annual mor- , 
tahty is a very incorrefl criterion of their comparative hcalih- 
inefs. When an incrcafe is gom^forwrard the portion of the 
population which becomes cxtinfX fcvery jear is very different 
from the cxpe£lation of life, as Ins appeared very clearly in the 
cafes of Ruffia and America juff notiw. And as the incrcafe 
of population in England has of latl years been more rapid 
than in Trance, tiiis circumffance wj/ undoubtedly contribute 
b part to the - - ’ . . » - 
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and third marriages wc fubtraft 4- from the 
marriages, and’ then compare them with the 
deaths, the proportion \vill be as r to 4*, and it 
will appear that inftead of one half it will only 
be nccelTary that s children out of 44 fiiould 
live to marry. Upon the /ame principle, if tlic 
births were to the marriages as 4 to i, and cx- 
a^lly half of the born lived to many, it might 
be fuppofed at firft that the population would 
be ftationary, but if wc fubtra(5t 4 from the 
marriages, and then take the proportion of 
deaths to marriages as 4 to i, we fliall find that 
the deaths in the regifters .compared with the 
marriages would only be as 35- to : ; and the 
births would be to the deaths as 4 to 3^, or 115 
to 10, which is a tolerably faft rate of increafe. 

It Hiould be further obferved, that as a much 
greater number of widowers marry again than 
of w’idows, if we with to know the proportion 
of males w’hich lives to marry, wc muft fubtraft 
full 4 from ^ the marriages inftead of 4.* Ac- 

» Of 28473 marriages in Pomerania, 5964 of the men were 
^Y^do^vers. Suflinllch vol, i, tables, p. gS. And according to 
Bufehtng of 14759 marpages in Pruflla and Silelia, 3071 of 
tlic men were widowcrl Sufimtldi, vol. iii, tables, p. 
'Murct calculates that i.w men gencraJlj- marry no women. 
Memoircs par la SociA^ economi<iuc de Berne. Ann,^c 
J766, premiere panic pad: 30. 


cordinj 
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cording to this correction, if each marriage 
yielded 4 births, it would only Be neceflaiy that 
two male children out of 5 fhould live to marry 
in order to keep up the population ; and if each 
marriage yielded 5 births, lefs than one third 
would be necelTary for this purpolc ; and fo for 
the other calculations. In eftimating the pro- 
^portion of males living to marry, Ibmc alIo\>- 
ance ought alfo to be made for the greater pro* 
portion of male births. 

Three caufes appear ‘to operate in pro- 
ducing an excels of the births above tlic 
deaths, i. the prolifickncls of marriages; 5. the 
proportion of the bom which li^es to marry, 
and 3. the carlinefs of thclc marriages compared 
with the expectation of life, or the fliortnefs of 
a generation by marriage and birth, compared 
with the palling a\%ay of a generation by death. 
This latter caufc Dr. Price Iccms to ha\c omit- 
ted to confidcr. For though he -n cr^' juftly fiys, 
that the rate of incrcalc,^luppoling the prolific 
po\Ncr5 the fame, depends upon the encourage- 
ment to marriage and the expectation of a child 
C5,yA7.TOiiW»*'t\lKV<‘e.\C, to 

confidcr an incrcafc in the Jexpcclation of life, ♦ 
merely os it alTcCts the inc/cafe of the number 
of perlbns Mho reach maturity and manj*, and 
' not 
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not as it afJe^s, bc/ides, the diftance between 
the age of marriage and die age of death. But 
it is evident, that if there be any principle of in- 
creafe, that is, if one marriage in the pre/ent 
generation yields more than one in the next, in- 
cluding fccond and third marriages, the quicker 
thefc generations arc repeated, compared with 
the palfing away of a generation by death, the 
more rapid \iill be the incrca/c. 

A’favouniblcchangeincitherofthercthrcccau{cs, 
the other two remaining the fame, will clearly 
produce an effed upon population, and occafion 
a greater excels of the births aboic the deaths 
in the regifters. With regard to the two iirft 
caulcs, tiiough anincrcalc in cither of them will 
produce the fame kind of cf?eil on the propor- 
tion of births to deaths, yet their cfTcfts on the 
proportion of marriages to births will be in op- 
pofitc diredions. The greater Is the prolifick- 
nc(s of marriages, the greater w ill be the propor- 
tion of births to marriages, and the greater is the 
number of the born w hich li\cs to be married, the 
Icfs will be the proportion of births to marriages.* 

S Confcqucntly, 

/trortgfy t;pon tha, fx-of. i. 
ihe lap, (p. 275) that h'^hhful- 
probablr cau(tlcf insrcar- rdilom 
feparateJ, 
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WiCJim certain litnits, tli 
* 'jie/s ormarr/agcs and tiic* number c 
orn Jiving to marry wcrcafc at the fame 
1 1 C proportion of birtlis to marriages in tb 
giftcrs may {lUl remain unaltered. And tb 
tJic rca/bn why the rcgillers of different co 
^cs with rc^ceft to births and marriages 
•o ton /bund the iame under very different ra 
of incrca/e. 


tparatej, and refers to rcgi/lers of births and nedJmgsas 
proof of J(. fijoojgh i/iefe aules may vndcabtedJy exit 
ter, yef jf Prig's rra/bnm|’f>e Jod, furfj coexideace 
«nnor pombly be inferred from the Ms of births and ired- 
*ngs. indeed the t»vo countr/es^ Sivcden and Franect to the 
^Sitters of ivhJch I,c refen as thoiMOg the prolidcined of 
r niarrjages, are icnonn to be by no means remarkably 
thoJ if t regirtere of toims to vthicb he aUot.cs, 

ver "'V fliow 3S he irnen*, a ■vMt o'" 


accordi 


[S.’O hh p,^. ,„ra„;„g, ‘'Ilf 




there/bre ought nor i 


) be produced as a 


ThPSCPr^ififl'to'I’nWcc 

ma^ mil rroa, tharcoaarrj- htoa- 


**ons are renutn r. 

«.h faa a„r more = 

’’'"'■''is anj ni "nnol ha inferred merely from Jihj of 

Europa_ i regard to ihc different oonnirier 

hc.il[hy n ^ fiencraj/p fcp /bunrf, lliat thofe are the moA 

hfic nliich aretj,pV®° prohCcJ and thofe the racApro- 
■" e:: /he erriier age of marriage 
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The proportion of births to marriages, in- 
deed, forms no -criterion whatever, by whicli 
to judge of the rate of increafe. The popula- 
tion of a country may be ftadonary or declin- 
ing with proportion as 5 to i, and may be in- 
creafing with fome rapidity with a proportion 
as 4 to I. But given the rate of increafe, which 
may be obtained from other fources, it is clearly 
defirable, to find in the regifters a fmall rather 
than a large proportion of births to marriages ; 
becaufe the fmaller this proportion is the greater 
muft be the proportion of the born which lives 
to marry, and of courfc the more healthy mufl 
be the country. 

Crome* obferves, that, when the marriages of 
a country’ )ield]c/s than 4 births, the population 
is in a very precarious ftatc, and he eflimatcs 
the proli6ckncis of marriages by the propor- 
tion of yearly births to marriages. If this ob- 
fervation were juft, the population of many 
countries of Europe would be in a precarious 
ftate, as in many countries the proportion of 
births to marriages in the regifters is rather be- 
low than above 4to i. It has been fliown in 
what manner this proportion in the regifters 
fiiould be corrcdled, in order to make it a juft 

* Ueber die Bevolkenirg <Ier Europsts. Sta2t. p. 9!- 

VOL. i. reprefentation 
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reprefcntation of the proUficknefs of marriages ; 
and if a large part of the born, live to marry, 
and the age of marriage be confiderably earlier 
than the cxpedlatlon of life, fiich a proportion 
in the regifters is by no means inconfiftent with 
a rapid incrcafe. In Kuflia it has appeared, that 
the proportion of births to marriages is lefs than 
4 to I ; and yet its population incrcafes fafter 
than that of any other nation in Europe. In 
England the population increafes more rapidly 
than in France ; and yet in England the propor- 
tion of births to marriages, when allowance has 
been made for omiflions, is about 4 to t, in 
France 4 t to i. To occafion fo rapid apro- 
gfcfs as that which has taken place in Ame- 
rica, it will indeed be neceflary, that all the 
caulcs of increafe Hiould be called into ac- 
tion ; and if the prolificknels of marriages be 
very great, the proportion of births to marriages 
will certainly be above 4 to i ; but in all ordi- 
nary cafes, where the whole power of procre- 
ation has not room to expand itfelf, it is furely 
better, that the a^ual increafe fhould ari/e from 
that degree of healthincft in the early llagcs of 
life, which caufes a great proportion of the born 
to live to maturity and to 'marry, than from a 
great degree of prohiickneis accompanied^bya 

great 
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‘great tnottality. And confequehtly in all ordi- 
ftary Cife, d |)fopotti6n of births to marriages as 
4 or leCs than 4 to z cannot be corifidercd as an 
unfavoufable figft. 

It fliould be obfervcd, that it docs no£ follow, 
that the fnarriagcs of a country are early, or 
that the prevefativc check to pofjulation does 
hot prevail, betaufe the greater part of the born 
liv'^ed to Tttai'ry. In luch countries as Norway 
and Switzerland, where half of the bora live to 
above 40, it is evident, that, though rather more 
than half live to Tharry, a large portion of the 
people bctvNCen the ages of 20 and 40 would be 
liviftg in an unmarried (late, and the pre^ entire 
cheek would appeal to prcrail to a great degree. 
In England it ts probable, that half of the 
born live t6 above 35 ; and though rather more 
than half live to maify, the preventive check 
might prevail cOnfidtrably (as wc know it does), 
though not to the fame extent ds in Norway 
and Switzerland. 

The preventive chick is perhaps beft-med- 
furedbythe fmallncfs of the proportion of yearly 
births to the whole population. The propor- 
tion of yearly marriages to the population is only 
a juft criterion in countries ftmllarly ciraimdan- 
ced, but is incorrect, where there is a difference 
M u 2 in 
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in the prolificknefs of marriages, or in the pro- 
portion of the population under the age of pu- 
berty, and in the rate of increafe. If all the mar- 
riages of a country, be they few or many, take 
place young, and be confcqucntly prolific, it is 
evident, that to produce the fame proportion of 
births, a fmallcr proportion of marriages will be 
neceflary ; or with the fame proportion of mar- 
riages a greater proportion of births will be pro- 
j duced. . This latter cafe feems to be applicable 
^ to France, where both the births and deaths arc 
greater than In Sweden, though the proportion 
of marriages is nearly the fame, or rather lefs. 
^And when In two countries compared one of 
them has a much greater part of its popula- 
tion under the age of puberty than the other, it 
is evident, that any general proportion of the 
^yearly marriages to the whole population will 
^not imply the fame operation of the preventive 
check among tliofc of a marriageable age. 

It is in part the fmall proportion of the popu- 
lation under the age of puberty, as well as the 
influx of ftrangers, that occafions in towns a 
greater proportion of marriages than In the 
countrj’, although there can be little doubt, that 
the preventive check prevails moft in towns. 
'lhccon\crfc of this will alfb be true; and con- 
fcqucntly in fuch a country as America, where 

half 
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halfof the population is under iixteen, the prb- 
portion’of yearly marriages -vvill not accurately 
exprels how little the preventive check really' 
operates. n ' j 

But on thCjfuppolition of nearly thc.^ame na-. 
tiiral proIi 6 cknefs in the women of mbft copn-. 
tries, the fmalincfs of the proportion of births 
will generally indicate, with tolerable exadlncfs,: 
the degree in which the prcventivehchcck pre- 
vails, whether arifing principally from late, and 
confequcntly unproUfic’ marriages, or from a.’ 
large proportion of the population 'above the age 
of puberty. dying unmarried. i * - 

That the reader may fee at once the rate of 
increafe, and the period of doubling, ^^h^ch 
would refult from any obferved proportion of 
births to deaths, and of thefe to the whole po- 
pulation, I fubjoin two tablet from Suflmilch, 
calculated by Euler, whicli I believe arc very cor- 
rc 6 l. The firft is confined to the fuppofition of 
a mortality of i in 36 , and therefore can only 
be .applied to countries where fuch a mortality 
is knpwn to take place. The other is general, 
depending folcly upon the proportion v\hich 
the excels of the birtlis above the burials bears 
to the whole population, and therefore may be 
applied univcrfally to all countries, whatever 
ma) be the degree of their mortality. 

M M3 It 
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be obfened, that, when the proportion 
between the births and burials given, the pe- 
riod of doubhng \m 11 be Ihortcr, the greater 
the mort'ility, bccaufc the births as well as 
deaths arc increafed by this fuppofition, and 
they both bear a greater proportion to the 
whole population than if the mortality lacrc 
fmallcr, and there were a greater number oT 
people in advanced life 

J The ! mortality of Rullia, according to Mr. 
Tookc, IS T in 58, and the proportion of births 
I m 26 Allov.ing for the omifiion^ ir] the 
burials, if t\e aflurac the mortality ta be i in 53, 
then the births will be to the deaths as 2 to i, and 
the proportion which the exccf» of births bears 
to the whole population will be -rr* According 
to Table II, the period of doubling will, in this 
calc, be about 36 years But if we were to 
keep the proportion of births to deaths as 2 to 
I, and Ilippofc a mortality of t in 36, as m 
Table I, the excels of births abo\c the burials 
would be -Ar of the whole population, and the 
period of doubling would be only 25 jears 

* TVit f/ropwWOTft ftwri 

which have teen taken from the additional table in 
Tooke’s fecond edit on I ut they are alTumcd here as more 
caf ly and dearly illaftraung the fulycfl ‘ ^ 


TABL'B 
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TABLE I, 


When m anj country there ire 103,0-0 perfons l\\ jng, an I 
the mottality is 1 tn 56 
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CHAP. X. 


Effens ef Epidtmtcs «a Re^tfiers tf Births, Deatbr, end 
Afarrsages, 


It appears dearly from the \cry valuable tables 
of mortalitj', which SuflTmtlch has collcdcd, and 
which include periods of 50 or 60 years, that 
all the countries of Europe are fubjedt to peri- 
odical ficRlyfealbns, which check their Increafc; 
and >ery few are exempt from thofe great and 
wafting plagues, which, once or twice perhaps 
in a centu^*, fweep off the third or fourth part 
of their inhabitants. The way in which ihefe 
periods of mortality affeft all the general pro- 
portioils of births, deaths, and marriages, i'jftrik- 
ingly illuiirated in the tables for Pruffia and Li- 
thuania, from the }car 16^2 to the year 175/.* 

• SutTmilch, Gottlichc OfJnung, \oJ 3, table xjci, p 83, of 
the tables. 
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' ’ The table, from which this is 'copied, con- 
tains the marriages, births and deaths, for every 
particular year during the whole period : but to 
bring it into a fmallcr compafs, 1 have retained 
only the general average drawn from the ihortcr 
periods of five and four years, except where the 
numbers for the individual years prefented any 
faft w orthy of particular obfervation. The year 
1711, mmediately fuccccding the great plague, 
is not included by Suffmilch an any general ave- 
rage : but he has given the particular numbers, 
and if they be accurate they (how the very fud- 
den and prodigious cffeia of a great mortality on 
the number of marriages. 

Suflmilch calculates, that above one third of 
the people was deftroyed by the plague j‘ and 
yet, notwithftanding this great diminution of 
the population, it will appear by a reference to 
the table, that the number of marriages in the 
year 1711 was very nearly double the average 
of the fix years preceding the plague.' T o pro- 

duce 

•The number of people before the plague, according to 
Sufnnilch’sc3lculations,(vol i,ch.Ji,fca. 173.) was 570,000, 
from wlncb if ’'c fubjiraS 447 » 733 * number dying in 
the plague, the remainder, 322,267, will be the population 
after the plague , which, divided by the numbci of marriage? 
3nd the number of births for the year 1711,^ mahes the mar- 
riages about one twcnty-fixth part of the population, and the 

births 
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dncc this cftcft wc may fuppofc, that almoft all 
\vho were at the age of puberty were induced,' 
from the demand for labour, and the number of 
vacant employments, immediately to marry. 
This immenfe number of marriages in the year 
could not pofTibly be accompanied by a great 
proportional number of births, bccaufc we can- 
not fuppofe, that the new marriages could each 
yield more than one birth in the year, and the refl 
mull come from the marriages uhich had con- 
tinued unbroken through the plague. We can- 
not therefore be furprifed, that the proportion of 
births to' marriages in this year fljould be only 
s*7 to I, or 27 to 10. But though the 
proportion of births to marriages could not be 
great; >et on account of the extraordinary 
number of marriages, the abfoUuc number of 
births mull be *grc%it ; and as the number of 
deaths wouldmaturally be fmall, the proportion 
of births to deaths is prodigious, being $so to 

Ijirths about one tenth part. Such extraonlinary proportions ' 
could only occur m any country, in an milnidual year. If 
they were to continue, they would double the population in 
Jefi than ten years. It is poflihle, that there may be a miHalic 
m the table, and that the births and intrriages of the plague 
years are mchidcd in the year I711 , though as the deaths are 
carefully feparated, it Teems very ftrange that it fliould be fo. 

It IS however a matter of no great importance The other 
years arc fufHcient to iliu^ratethe general principle 


lOO ; 
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loo; an cxccfs of births as great, perhaps’,' as 
has ever been kpown in America, ^ 

In the next year, 1712, the number of mar- 
riages muft of courlc diminiili exceedingly; bc- 
caufc, nearly all who were at the age of pu- 
berty having married the }car before, the mar- 
riages of this year would be fupplied principally 
by thofe who bad arrived at this age, fubfequent 
to the plague. Still however, as all who were 
marriageable had not prob.ibIy married the }car 
before, tlie number of marriages in the year 1712 
is ^ent in proportion to the population ; and 
though not much more than half of the itumbcr 
which took place during the preceding )ear, is 
greater than the average number in the laft pe- 
riod before the plague. The proportion of births 
to marriages in 1712, though greater than iu 
the preceding } car on account of the fmallcr 
comparative number of marriages, is, with re- 
ference to other countries, not great, being, as 
^ to I, or 35 to JO. But the proportion of 
births to deaths, though Icls than in the preced- 
ingyear, when fo \ciy large a proportion of the 
people married, is, with reference to other coun- 
tries, ftill unufually great, being as 220 to 100; 
an cxccfs of births, which, calculated on a mor- 
tality .of r in 36, would double the population 
of a country (according to Table page 535) 
in 21 ^ yeans. 
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From, this period the number of arinlial rhar- ^ 
riages begins to be regulated by the dimiftifhed 
population, and of courfc to fihk cdnfidcrably 
below the average number of marriages before 
the plague, depending principally on the num- 
ber of perlbns rifing annually to a marriageable 
ftate. In the year 1750, about nine or ten 
years after the plague, the number of annual 
marriages, either from accident, or the begin- 
ning operation of the preventive check, is the 
fmalleft ; and it is at this time that the propor- 
tion of births to marriages rifes very high. In 
the period from lyiyto 1721 the proportion, as 
appears by the table, is 49 to 10; and in the 
particular years 1719 and 1720, it is $0 to 10 
and to 10. 

Suflmilch draws the attention of his readers 
to the fruitfulnefs of marriages in Fruffia after 
the plague, and mentions the proportion of 50 
annual births to 10 annual marriages a's a proof 
of it. There arc the beft realbns from the ge- 
neral a\ erage for iuppofing, that the marriages in 
Pruffia at this time Tvcrc very fruitful ; but cer- 
tainly the proportion of this individual } ear, of 
even period, is not a fofKcient proof of it, being 
cridently caulcd by a fmallcr number of mar- 
riages taking place in the year, artd not by a 
‘ greater 
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greater number of births'." In the two years im- 
mediately fuccccding the plague, when the cxccfs 
of births above the deaths was fo afloni/hing, 
the births bore a fmall proportion to the mar- 
riages ; and according to the utual mode of cal- 
culating it would have followed, that each mar- 
riage yielded only 2*7 or 3*6 children. In 
the laft period of the table, from 1755 to 1/55, 
the births arc to the marriages as 5 to i, and 
in the individual year 175^» as, 6'j to i : and 
yet during this period the births arc to tlic 
deaths only as 148 to 100, which could not 
have been the cafe, if the high proportion of 
births to marriages liad indicated a much greater 
number of births than ufual, inftead of a fmaller 
number of marriages. > 

The variations in the proportion of births to 
deaths, in the different periods of the 64 years 
included in the table, dcfcn'c particular atten- 
rion. If we were to take an average of the four 
years immediately foccccding the plague, the 
births would be to the deaths in the proportion 
of above 22 to 10, which, foppofing the mor- 
tality to be I in 36, would double the popula- 
tion in lefs than 21 yearsi If we take the 20 
years from 17 ii to 1731, the average propor- 

' • SulTmilch, GoUliche Ordnung, ' to! i, c. t, T. Ixxxvl, 

p. 175- 


tion 
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tion of the births to deaths -will appear to be 
about 17 to 10, a proportion which (according 
to Table I. page 535)would double the popula- 
tion in about 35 }cars. But if inftead of 20 
years we were to take the whole period of 64 
jears, the average proportion of births to deaths 
turns out to be but a little more than 13 to 10, 
a proportion which would not double the popu- 
lation in left than 133 years. If we were to 
include the mortality of the plague, or even of 
the epidemic years 1736 and 1737, in too Ihort 
a period, the deaths might exceed the births, 
and the population would appear to be dc« 
crcafmg. 

Suffmilch thinks, that, inftead of i in 35, the 
mortality in Pruftia after the plague might be i 
in 38 ; and it may appear perhaps to fome of 
my readers, that the plenty occafioned by fuch 
an event ought to make a ftill greater difference. 
Dr Short has particularly remarked, that an 
extraordinary healthineft generally lucceeds any 
>eiy great mortality;* and I have no doubt, that 
the obfervation is juft comparing ftmilar ages 
together. But under the moft favourable cir- 
cumftances, infants under three j ears are more 
fubje6t to death than at other ages ; and the 
extraordinary proportion of children, which 
■ Hiftory of atr, icaibns, &c. yol ii, p. 344. 
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vfually follows a very great mortality, counter- 
balances nt firft the natural hcalthincis of the’ 
period, and pments It from making much dif- 
ference in the general mortality. 

If we divide the population Cf FrulTia after 
the plague b}* the number of deaths in the year 
1711, it a\iU appear, that the mortality was 
nearly i in 51, and was therefore incrcalcd 
rather than diminiHicd, owing to the prodigious 
number of children born in that year. But 
tilts ' greater niortality -would certainly ceafe, 
as foon ns thefe children* began to rife into 
the firmer ftages x>f life ; and then probably 
Sufimilch’s obfervations would be juft.' In ge- 
neral however, SVC ftiall obftrv’e, that a great 
previous mortalit}’ produces a more fcnfbic ef- 
fect on the births than on the deaths. By re- 
ferring to the table it will appear, that the 
number of annual deaths regularly incrcafcs 
with the. incrcafing population, and nearly keeps 
up the fame ,rivc proportion all the way 
through. But the number of annual births is 
not very different during the whole period, 
though in this time the. population had more 
than doubled itfelf; and therefore the/ri:y»i)r/w; 
of births to the whole population, at firft, and 
at laft, muft have changed in an extraordinary 
degree. 

VOL. I. » K It 
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It will appear therefore how liable we Ihould 
be to err in alTuming n given proportion of births, 
for the purpofc of eftimating the paft popula- 
tion of any country. In the prefent inftance it 
would have led to the conclufion, that the 
population was fcarccly diminifhed by the plague, 
ilthough from the number of deaths it was 
known to be diminilhcd one third. 

Variations of the lame kind, though not 
tn the fame degree, appear in the’ proportions 
uf births, deaths, and marriages, in all the 
tables whach SuITmilch has collecflcd ; and as 
writers on thefe fubje^ls have been too apt to 
form calculations for paft and future times from 
the proportions of a few years, it may be ufcful 
to draw the attention of the reader to a few 
more inftances of fuch variations. 

In the churmark of Brandenburgb," during 
15 years ending with 1712, the proportion of 
births to deaths was nearly 17 to 10. For 6 
years ending with 1718, the proportion lunk to 
13 to 10 ; for 4 years ending with 1752, it was 
only II to 10 ; and for 4 years ending with 
12 to 10. For 3 years ending with 1739, 
the deaths very greatly exceeded the births. 
The proportion of the births to the whole po- 
pulation is not given; but it is not probable, 

‘SuCTmilch’s Gotthche Ordnang, yol.i, Tables, p. 88, 

''that 
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that tlic great \*ariations obfcrvablc in the pro- 
portion of birtlis to deaths ihould have arifen 
fblcly from the ■\'ariation5 in the deaths. The 
proportion of births ''to marriages is tolerably 
•uniform, the extremes being only 38 to lo, 
and 35 to 10, and the mean about 37 to 10. 
In- this table no very great epidemics occur tiU 
the 3 ^ears beginning Avith 1757, and be)ond 
this period the lifts arc not continued. 

- In the duhedom of Pomerania/ the a\e- 
Tage proportion of births to deaths ibr 1 60 
years from 1694 to 1756 both included, \vas 
138 toioo j but in fome of the periods of fts 
years it was as high as 177 to 100,'and 155 to 
100. In others it funk as low as 124 to 100, 
and 130 to ioo» The extremes of the propor- 
tions of births to mamages m the different pe- 
riods of 3 and 6 years were 36 to 10, and 43 to 
10, andthemean of the 60 years about 38 to 10. 
Epidemic years appear to liavc occurred occa- 
ftonally, in three of -which the deaths exceeded 
the births; but this tcroporarj’ diminution of 
'population produced no corrciponding diminu- 
tion of births; and the two individual years 
which contain the greateft proportion of mar- 
riages in the a^holc table occur, one m the year 
after, and the other t\a o years after epidemics 
■ SufTmilch, vol. I, tables, p 91. 

W3 
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The cxcefs of deaths however was not great 
till the 3 years ending wth 1759^ with which 
the table concludes. / ' f'- i 

'Jwln the neumark of •'Bradenburgh,*, for 60 
.years from 1695 *75^ included, the 

average proportion of births to deaths in the 
Ifirfi: 30 years W.IS 148 to 100, in the laft3ojears 
4:27 to ioQ, ,in the whole 60 years 136 to 100. 
In fomc periods of 5 years it was as high as lyjt 
and 16710*100. In others astlow as X 18 and ’128 
to lod For^ j can ending with I726,the yearly 
•average^of births was 7012,*’ for 5 yearsicnding 
:vvith 1746, 'dt was* 6927, from which , t judging 
<by^hc births, we might infer, that the population 
had dccreafed in this interval j)f 20 years ; but it 
•appears from the average proportion of births 
•and deaths during this period, that it muft have 
confiderably incrcalcd, notwithflandmg the in- 
tervention of fomc cpidcniic years. The- pro- 
-portion of births to the whole population ^ muft 
therefore h^\c decidedly changed. Another in- 
terval of 20 years m the lame table? gives a fimi- 
'lar refult, both with regard to the births and the 
marriages. The extremes of the proportion of 
-births to marriages arc 34 to 10, and 42 to 10, 
:and the mean about 38 to 10. The 3 years 
• Sufriinilch’s Gottliclic Ordnong, vol. i, tables, p. 99. 

^ * beginning 
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beginning, with 1757 were, as in ^ the otlicr 
tables, 'very fatal years. . . 

' In the dukedom of Magdeburgh* during' 64 
years ending with 1756, the avcn-ige proportion 
of births fi> deaths wti*; 123 to 100; in the firft 
28 years of the period 142 to 100, and in the 
laft $4 years only 1 12 Co 100 ; during one pc-* 
riod of 5 years it was as high as 170 to 100, 
and in two periods the deaths exceeded the 
births. Slight epidemics appear to be inters 
fperfed rather thickly 'ithroughout the table. 
In the two inftances where three or four occur 
in fucccdivc years, and dimmifh the population> 
they are followed by an inercaic of marriages 
and births. The extremes of the proportions of 
births to marriages arc 42 to 10, and 34 to 10, 
and the mean of tlic 647^31? 39 to jo. On 
this table Suflmilch remarks; that, though the 
average number of deaths Ihows an incrcafcd 
population of one third from 171 5 or 1720, yet 
the births and marriages would prove it to 
be flationaiy, or even . declining. In drawing 
this conclufion howefer, he adds the three 
cpidemicyears ending with 1739, during which 
hoth the marriages and births feem to have di- 
minifhed. 

* Sulliancb, Td. i, tables, p. 103. 

. - nn3 
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In the principality of Halbcrftadt,* the ave- 
rage proportion of births to deaths for 68 years, 
ending -with 1756, was 12410 100; but in feme 
periods of 5 years it was as high as 160 to liso, 
and in others as low as no to loo. The in- 
creafe in the whole 68 years was confiderable, 
and yet for 5 years ending ^^ith 17231 the ave- 
rage number of births was 2818, and for 4 years 
ending with 1750, ^628, from which it would 
appear, that the population in 27 years had con- 
fiderably diroiniftied. A fimilar appearance oc- 
curs ^vith regard to the marriages, during a pe- 
riod of -^32 years. In the 5 years ending with 
1718, they were 727; in the $ years ending 
with 1750, 689. During both thefe periods 
the proportion of deaths would hare fliown 
a confiderable inercafe. Epidemics feem to have 
occurred frequently, and in alm’ofl: all the in- 
ftanccs in which they w'cre fuch as for the deaths 
to exceed the births, they were immediately 
■fuccceded by a more than u/lxal proportion of 
marriages, and in a few years by an increafed 
proportion of births. The greateft number of 

vn ^V»t, ciccuia In the •ye.w 

offer an epidemic in the year 1750, in 

* 5 unrnilch, toI. i. Tables, p, 108. 
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\vhich the deaths had exceeded the births above 
one third, and the four or five following years 
contain the largcft proportion of births. - The 
extremes of the proportions of births to mar- 
riages arc 42 to 10, and 34 to 10, the mean of 
the 68 years 38 to 10. 

The remaining tables contain fimilar refults, 
hut thc/c will be fofficient to ihow the %’aria- 
tions, which^arc continually occurring in the 
proportions of the births and marriages as well 
as of the deaths, to the vvhole population. 

It wUl be obfcrvcd, that the Icaft variable of 
the proportions is that which the births and 
marriages bear co each other; and the obvious 
rcafon is, that this proportion is principally in- 
fluenced by the prolificknefl of marriages, which 
will not of courfc befubjeft to great changes. We 
can hardly indeed fuppofc, that the prolificknefs of 
marriages Ihould vary fo much as the different 
proportions of births to marriages in the tables. 
J^or is it ncccffary that it fliould, as another caufo 
will contribute to produce the fame efledt, Tlic 
births which arc contemporary with the mar- 
riages of any particular year belong principally to 
marriages which had taken place fome years be- 
fore ; and therefore, i/ for four or five years a large 
« K 4 pro- 
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proportion of marriages -were to take place, and 
then accidentally for one or two years a fmall 
proportion, the efTcfl would be a large propor- 
tion of births to marriages in the regifters dur- 
ing thelc one or two years ; and on the con- 
trary, if for four or five years lew marriages com- 
paratively were to take place, and then for one 
or two years a great number, the effeA would 
be a.finall proportion of births to marriages in 
ibc regifters. This was ftrikingly illuftrated in 
the table for Pruftia and Lithuania, and would 
1^0 confirmed by an infpertion of all the other 
'tables colleftcd by Suflmilch ; in which it ap- 
,pears, that the extreme proportions of births to 
•marriages* are generally more affcfled by. the 
/number of marriages than the number of births, 
and confequently arife more from the variations 
.in the difpofition or encouragement to matri- 
.*mony,*than from the variations in the prolifick- 
pels of marriages. 

t The common epidemical years, that are intei^ 
‘iperfed throughout thefe tables, will not of 
courfe have the fame effe^ls on the marriages 
and births, as the great plague in the table for 
-pruftia ; but in proportion to their magnitude, 
•thpir operation will xn general be found to bp 
. . fimilar. 
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inftead- of five to a cottage, there might 
be feven, and this, added to the neceffity of 
worfe living, would evidently-.havc a mofi: un- 
favourable effeft on thejicalth of the common 
people. 


cn>r. 
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Gmn-aUiJan'am Jim tbt pnctiins vim tf SicUtj. 

That the checks which have been mentioned 
are the immediate caufes of the flow increafe of 
population, and that thefe checks refult princi- 
pally from an infufficicncy of.fubfiftence, will 
be evident from the comparatively rapid in- 
creafe, which has invariably' taken place, when- 
ever, by fome fudden enlargement in the means 
of fubfiftence, thefe checks have been in any 
confiderable degree removed. 

It has been univerfally remarked, that all new 
colonics fettled in healthy countries, where room 
and food were abundant, have conflantly made 
a rapid progrefs in population. Many of the 
colonics from ancient Greece, in the courfe cif 
one or two centuries, appear to ha™ rivalled, 
and even furpaffed, their mother cities. Syra- 
cufe and Agrigenturo in Sicily: Tarentum 
and Locri in Italy ; Ephefus and Miletus in 
Lefler ACa; were, by all accounts, at lead 
equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece. All 
^ theft 
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thcfc colonics bad cftabliflicd tbcmfclvcs in 
countries inhabited by Ravage and barbarous na- 
tions, which cafily ga\c place to the new fet- 
tlcrs, who had of courfc plenty of good land. 
It is calculated, that the Ifraclitcs, though they 
inercafed very flowly, while they were wander- 
ing in the land of 'Canaan, on fettling in a fer- 
tile diftri(51 of Egj'pt ’ doubled tbeir niimbcrs 
every fifteen years during the whole period of 
their ftay.* But not to dwell on remote in- 
llanccs, the European fcttlcments in America 
•bear ample teftimony to the truth of a remark, 
that has never I believe been doubted. Plenty 
of rich land to be had for little or nothing is fo 
powerful a caufc of population, as generally to 
overcome all obfiaclcs. 

* No fettiements could cafily ha\'c been worle 
managed than thofc of Spain in'Mcxico, Peru, 
and Quito. The tyranny, fupcrftition, and vices 
of the mother country were introduced In ample 
Quantities among her children. Exorbitant taxes 
were exa<£lcd by the crown) the mofi: arbitrary 
reftrl^lions were impoted on their trade ; and 
the governors were not behind hand in rapacity 
and extortion for tliemlehes as well as their 

“Short’s New Obferr. on Bills of Mortally, p. 259, Svo. 
^750. “ - * - j t . 

' ^ mailer, 
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maftcf. Yet under 'all thefe difficulties, tbe 
colonics made a quick progrcls in population. 
The city of Quito, which was but a hamlet of 
■Jndians, is rcprcfcntcd by Ulloa as containing 
fifty or fixty thoufand inhabitants above fifty 
jears ago/ Lima, which was founded fince 
the conqueft, is mentioned by the iame author 
os equally or more populous, before the fatal 
earthquake in 174^. Mexico is faid to contain 
a hundred thoufand inhabitants, which, not- 
•w’ithftanding the exaggerations of the Spanifh 
^writers, is fuppofed to be five times greater than 
Twhat it contained in the time of Montezuma.^ 

In the Portugue/c colony of Brazil, governed 
with alraofc equal tyranny, there were fuppofed 
to be above thirty ^ears ago fix hundred tbou- 
fand inhabitants of European extraftion/ 

’ The Dutch and French colonics, though urr- 
der the government of cxcluCve companies of 
merchants, full perfiftcd in thriving under every 
difadvantage.*' 

But the Englifh North Ameiican colonies, 
now the powerful people of the United Statesof 

* Voy. d’Ulloa, tom, 1. l«v. v, cb.r, p. 229, 410. 1752. 

"^Smith's Wealth of Naltom, voJ ii, b iv, cb. vju, p. 

* Id. p 355. * Id. p 36S, 369. 

' AmC’ 
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America, far outftripped all the others. In the pro- 
grefs of their population. To the quantity of rich 
land which they polTcircd in common with the 
Spanilh and Portiiguelc colonics, they added a 
greater degree of liberty and equality. Though 
not without fomc reftridions on their foreign 
commerce, they were allowed the liberty of 
managing their own internal affairs. The po- 
litical inftitutions which prevailed were favour- 
able to the alicnarion and divifion of property. 
Lands which were not cultivated by the pro- 
prietor within a limited time were declared 
grantablc to any other perfon. In Penniyivanis, 
there was no right of primogeniture ; and in the 
provinces of New England, the eldcft ion had 
only a double fliarc. There were no tithes in 
any of the States, and Icarcely any taxes. And 
on account of the extreme chcapneis of good 
land, a capital could not be more advantageoufly 
employed than in agriculture, which, at the 
fame time that it affords the greateff quantity 
of healthy work, iiipplics the moff: valuable pro- 
duce to the focicty. 

The confequcncc of theie favourable circum- 
flances united was a rapidity of increafe almolt 
without parallel in hiffory. Throughout all 
the northern provinces the population was found 

to 
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to double itlclf in 25 years. The original num- 
ber of persons, which had fettled in the four pro- 
vinces of New England in 1^43, was 21,200. 
-Afterwards it was calculated, that more left them 
than went to them. , In the year iy 6 o they 
were incrcafed to half a million. They had 
therefore, all along, doubled their number in 
25 years. In New Jerfey, the period of dou- 
bling appeared to be 22 years, and in Rhode 
Ifland Rill Icfs. In the back fcttlemcnts, where 
the inhabitants applied thcmfelves folcly to agri- 
culture, and luxur}" was not known, they were 
fuppolcd to double their number in fifteen years. 
Along the fcacoaft, which would naturally be 
fTrft inhabited, the period of doubling, was about 
35 years, and in Ibmc of the maritime towns 
the population was abfolutcly at a Rand.* From 

the 

• Pncc’s Obferv. on Rercrf. Paym. toI. i, p, 282, 283, and 
Tol. u, p. c6o. I lately had an opportanlly of feeing fome 

extrafls from the fennon of Dr. Stjles, from which Dr. Price 
has taken ihefe fa£ls. Speakingof Rhode Ifland, Dr. Styles fays, 
that though the period of doubling for the whole colony is 25 
years, yet that it is difcrent’tn different parts, and within 
land is so and JJ years. The pc^ulat.on of the fiye towns of 
Gloocefler, Situate, Coventry, Weflgrecnwicb, and Exeter, 
was 5033, A. D 1748, aad 6986, A. D. 1755 ; which im* 
pUes a period of doubling of 15 years only. He 'mentibns 
1 3 afterwards 
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the latC'cenfus made in America it appears, tliat^ 
taking all the States together, they have ftill 
continued to double their numbers every 25 
jearsj'and as the whole population is now fo 
great -as not to be materially affefled by. the 
.emigrations from ^Europe, and as it is known, 
that in fbmc of the towns and diftri^s near the 

ofterwatfls, thnt the county of Kent doubles 5 n 20 years ; and 
the county” of Providence m 18 years. 

I have alfo lately fecn a paper (tr.dealculatknsrefpe^- 

ing the fepulation of the United State:, which makes the period 
of doubling for the whole of the States, fince their firfl fettle- 
ment, only 20 years. I Know not of what authority this pa- 
per is; hut fares It goes upon puhhc faiSs and enumc'utions 
d (houUl think, that it muft be to be depended on. One pe^ ' 
Tfod is very ftriking. From a return to Congrefs In 1782, 
the population appeared to be 2,389,300, and in the cenfus of 
*1790, 4,coo,cco: increafe in 9 years, 1,610,700; from 
^vhich dedudt ten thousand pet annum for European /bttJers, 
which will be 90,cco ; and allow for their increafe at 5 
cent for 4i years, winch will be 20,250 : the remaining In- 
creafe during thofc 9 years, from procreation only, will be 
1,500,450 which is \ery nearly 7 per cent; and confe- 
qucntly the period of doubling at this rate would be lefs than 
16 years. 

If this calculation for the whole population of the States be 
AT jwr okgreir nwr r<V<r msrfA-, i( caetmte 6c (hsica 

particular diflri£ls the period of doubling from procreation 
only has often been lefs than 15 years. The period imme- 
■'diately fuccccding the war was likely to be 3 period of very 
rapid increafe. 

fca- 
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fcacoaft, the progrcfs of population' has 'been 
comparAtl^ cly flow; it is evident, that, in the 
interior of the country in general,- tlie period oi 
doubling from procreation only muftha\e been 
conflderably Ic/s than 25jcars. 

The population of the United States of Ame- 
rica, according to the late cenfus, is 5,172,312.* 
Wc ha\c no rcafon to believe, that Great Bri- 
tain is lefs populous at prefent, for the emigra- 
tion of '■the fmall parent flock t\hich produced 
thefe numbers. On. the contrary, a certain de- 
gree of emigration is known to be favourablc^to 
the population of the mother country. It has 
been particularly remarked, that the two Spanifli 
protinces, from which the greatefl number of 
people emigrated to America, became in con- 
fequence more populous. 

Whatever was the original number of Britifli 
emigrants which incrcafcd fo faft in ^erth 
America;, let us afk. Why docs not an equal' 
number produce ^an equal incrcafe in th? fame 
time in' Great Britain ? The obvious rcafon to 


•One fmall State i* mcnlipned as being omitted m the® 
cenfiis; anil I underftand that the population is generally 
corritlered at above this number. It is faiJ to-ipproach to* 
uard> coo, coo. But Aich sague opinions cannqt of courfe • 
be much rshffd on. 


. bt 
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e . ^ 

be affignedfis the want of food ,* and that this 
want is the moft efficient caufe of the three im- 
mediate checks to population, which have been 
obferved to prcv’ail in all focicties, is evident, 
from the rapidity \vith which even old Bates 
recover the defolations of war, pcftilciice, famine, 
and the convulfions of nature. They are then 
for a fliort time placed a little in the Btuatioii 
of new colonies, und the effeft is always an- 
fwcrable to what might be expedted. If the 
induftry of the inhabitants be not dcBio\ed, 
fubfiftence will foon incrcafe beyond the wants 
of the reduced numbers; and the invariable 
confequcncc will be, that population, which 
before perhaps was nearly Bationary, will begin 
immediately to increate, and will continue its 
progrcls till the former population is recovered. 

. The fertile province of Flanders, ^which has 
bcch^fb often the feat of the nioB dcBrudlive 
wars, after a refpite of a few years, has always 
appeafed as rich and as populous as ever. The 
undiminifticd populatiSn of France, which has 
before been noticed,^ is an inBanfcc very Brongly 
in point. The tables of ^uflhiilch afford con- 
tinual proofs of a very rapid increafe after great 
mortairtics ; and the table fgr Pruffia and Li- 
' thuania. 
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by the periodical, though irregular, returns of 
plagues and fickly feafons. Dr. Short, in 'his 
curious refearches into bills of mortality, often 
ufes the expreflion of ** terrible correctives of the 
** redundance of mankind;”* and in a table of 
all the plagues, pcftilcnces, and famines, of 
which he could colled accounts, fliovvs^ the con-^ 
ftancy and univerfality 6f their operation. 

The epidemical years in his table, or the years 
in which the plague or fbme great and w'afting 
epidemic prevailed, for fmallcr fickly feafons 
feem not to be included, are 431/ of which 33 
Vr'ere before the Chriftian aera.' If we divide 
therefore the years of the prefent zera by 39^, it 
will appear, that the periodical returns of fucli 
epidemics, to fomc country that we are ac- 
f^uainted with, have been on an average only at 
the interval of about 4^ years. 

Of the 334 great famines and dearths enii- 
. merated in the table, 15 were before the Chrif- 
tian rEra,** beginning with that which occurred 
in Palcltinc, in the time of Abraham. If fub- 
^ trading thefe 15 we dh’ide the years of the pre- 
fent a:ra by the remainder, it will appear, that 

• New obfery. on Bills of Mortal ity, p. ()6. 

, Hifl of Air, Seafons, &c. vol. it, p. 366. 

« Id. \qU II, p. S 32 . «i Id. \oI. ii, p. ao 5 . 

the 
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the average interval between the vifits of this 
dreadful feourge has been only about 7 ^ years. 

How far thefe “ terrible xorredlives to the 
“ redundance »of mankind” have been occa- 
honed by the too rapid increa/c of population, 
is a point* which it would be very difficult to 
determine with any degree of precifion. The 
caufes of mo/t of our di/eafes appear to us to be 
fo mjfterious, and probably arc really fo various, 
that it would be raflinefs to lay too much ftrefs 
on any fingle one ; but it will not perhaps be 
too much to fay, that among thefe caufes wc 
ought certainly to rank crowded houfes, and 
inffifficlent or unwhole/bme food, which arc the 
natural confequenccs of an increafe of popula- 
tion fafter than.the accommodations of a coun- 
try with relpe<5l to habitations and food will 
allow. , 

Almoft all the liiftorics of epidemics, which 
we have, tend to confirm this fuppofition, by 
defcribing them in general as making their prin- 
cipal ravages among the lower clafles of people. 
InDr. Short’s tables this circumftance is frequent- 
ly mentioned ; * and it further appears, that a very 
confiderable proportion of the epidemic jears 
cither followed or were accompanied by feafeJns 

*r 

• Iliil. of Air, Seafons, &c. vol. n, p. 2C5. ct fcg. 

003 of 
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of dcirth and bad food.* In other places he 
aljo mentions great plagues as dimmifhing par- 
ticularly the numbers of the lower or fervilc 
for* of people ^ and in fpcaktng of different dif- 
caU*s he obferves, that thofc \\hich are occa- 
fioned by bad and unwholefbme food generally 
lafr the longcft.*^ 

We know from conftant experience, that fe- 
Terb aie generated in our jails, our manufadlories^ 
our crow ded vvorkhoufes, and in the narrow and 
clofe ftreets of our large towns , all which fitu- 
ations appear to *he flmilar in their efFe£ls to 
fquahd poMfty; and we cannot doubt, that 
caufes of this kind, aggravated in degree, con- 
tributed to the produdlion and prevalence of^ 
thofe great and wafting plagues formerly fo 
common in Europe, but which now, from the 
mitigation of thefc caulcs, arc c^ zry where con- 
fidcrably abated, and in many places appear to 
be completely extirpated. ♦ 

Of the other great feourge of mankind, fa- 
mine, it may be obrcr\ed, that it is not in the 
nature of things, that the mcrcafc of population 
fliould abfolutcly produce one. This mcrcafc, 
though rapid, is ncccftaril^ gradual ; and as the 

of Air, Seafonj, &c. vol ii, p. 206, ct ft(j anti 33^. 

01'fer\.p 125. « Jd p. ic8. 

human 
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human frame cannot be fupported, even for a 
very Ihort time without food, itis eudent, that 
no more human beings^ can grow up than there , 
’is provifion to maintoin. But though the prin- 
ciple "of population cannot abfolutcly produce a 
famine, it prepares the way for one In the mofi: 
complete manner; and by obliging all the lower* 
clafles of people to fubfift nearly on the fmallefir 
quantity of food that will fupport life, turns^ 
c%en a flight deficiency from the failure of the 
fcafons into a fc\ ere dearth j and may be fairly 
fold therefore, to be one of the principal caufos’ 
of famine. Among the figns of an approaching* 
dearth, Dr. Sliorc mentions one or more years 
of luxuriant crops together and this obforva- 
tion is probably jufo, as wc know, that thcgcnc- 
ral effed of years of chcapncls and abundance is 
to di/pofo a greater number of perfons to marry, 
and under fuch circumftanccs the return to a 
jear merely of an average crop might produce 
a fcarcity. 

The fmall pox, which at prefent may be* 
confidcred as tlic mofi: prci.alcnt and fatal epi- 
demic in Europe, is of all others, perhaps, the 
mbft difficult to account for, though the periods ^ 

* Ilirt.of A«r, S^afans, UwC, %o? «, p. ^ 6 ^' 

“ 004. 
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of its returns arc m many places regular.* D^i^ 
Short obferves, that from the hiftones of this 
diforder it feems to h'i\c a cry little dependence 
upon the paft or prefent conftitution of the 
A>eather or feafons, and that it appears epide- 
mically at all times and m all flates ot the air, 
though not fo Ircquently in a hard froft We 
know of no inftanccs, I believe, of its being 
clearly generated under any circumftances of 
fituation I do not mean therefore to mfmuatc 
that poverty and crowded houfes ever abfolutely 
produced it, but 1 ma\ be allowed to remark, 
that in thofe places where its returns arc regu- 
lar, and Its ra\ages among children, particuhrl} 
among thofe of the loner clafs, are confldtrable, 
It necedarily follows, that tbefc circumftances, 
in a greater degree than ufual, muft always 
precede and accompanj its appearances , tint 
IS, from the time of its laft nfit, the a\cragc 
number of children will be incrcafing the peo- 
ple will in confcquencc, be growing poorer, and 
the houfes will be more crowded till another 
\ fit removes this fuperabundant population 
tn all tlicfc calls, how little ibeicr forge we 
may be difpofed to attribute to the cffcdls of 
.i.« population in the ailual pro- 

^ r, Sexfons, lol ii,p 4x1 
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mand for labour. To far meliorate the condition 
of the labourer, as greatly to encourage marriage, 
the cuftom of vcarly marriages is generally con- 
tinued, till the population has gone beyond the 
increafed produce, and fickiy leafons appear 'to 
be the natural and neceflary conlcquence. The 
continental regifters exhibit many inftances of 
rapid increafe, interrupted in this manner by 
mortal difeafes, and the inference feems to be, 
that thofe countries where fubfiftence is increas- 
ing Sufficiently to encourage population, but not 
to aiifwer all its demands, will be more fubjeft 
to periodical epidemics, than thofe where the 
increafe of population is more nearly accommo- 
dated to the average produce. 

The converfe-of this will of courfe be true. 
In thofe countries which arc fulyeft to periodi- 
cal lickncfics, the incrca/c of population, or the 
cxcefs of births abo>c the deaths will be greater 
in the intcrvals'of thclc periods than is ufual in 
-countries not lb mucli fubjeit to thclc difeafes. 
If Turkey and Egjpt ha\c been nearly flationary 
in their average population for the laft ccntuiy, 
w Oai cif tbew tbv 

births mult ha\c cxccded the deaths in a much 
greater proportion than in fuch countries as 
France and England. 


It 
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It is for thefc reafons, that no eftimatcs of 
future population or depopulation, formed from 
any exifting rate of incrcalc or decreafe, can be 
depended upon. Sir William Petty calculated, 
that in theyear 1800 the city of London Tvould 
contain 5,359,000* inhabitants; inllead of which 
It does not now contain a Bfth part of that 
number, And Mr. Eton has lately prophe/ied 
the cXtindlion of the population of the Turkifli 
empire in another century;^ an event which 
will as certainly fail of taking place. If Ame- 
rica were to continue incrcafing at the fame 
rate as at prclent, ibr the next 150 years, her 
population would * exceed the population of 
China ; but, though prophecies arc dangerous, 

I will venture to (ay, that fuch an increafe will 
not take place in that time, thdugh it may per- 
haps in five or fix hundred years, 

Europe ^yas without doubt formerly more 
fubjcdl to plagues and wafting epidemics -than 
at prefent, pnd this wdll account, in great mca- 
furc, for the greater” proportion of births to 
deaths in former times, mentioned by many 
authors; as it has always been a common prac- 
tice to eftimate thefe proportions from too fhort 

» PcIfitcaJ Anibmctic, p. 17. 

* Surrey of ihc Torkjfh Empiit, c. mi, p. 281. 

periods, 
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periods, and gencrall)'' to rejcdl the years of 
plague as accidental. 

The higheft average proportion of births to 
deaths In England may be confidcred as about iz 
to lo, or 120 to TOO. The proportion in France 
for ten years, ending in 1780, was about 115 to 
ioo.‘ ' Though thefc proportions have undoubt- 
edly varied at different periods during the laff: 
centur}’, yet we have rca/bn to tliink, that they 
have not varied in any very confidcrablc degree ; 
and it will appear therefore, that the population 
of France and England has accommodated it- 
fclf more nearly to the average produce of each 


country than many other ffates. The operation, 
of the preventive check, wars, the fiJcnt though 
certain dcftnuffion of life in large towns and 
jnanufa^orics, ahd the dote habitations and in- 
fufficient food of many of the poor, prevent po- 
pulation from outrunning the means of fubfiff- 
ence; an^ If I t^^y u/c the cxprcflion, wliich 
certainly at firff appears ftrangc, Tuperfede the 


ncccflit}’ of great and ravaging epidemics to 
deffroy what i> redundant. If a wafflng plague 
vcrc to fwcep ofrtv\a millions in England, and 
uiiions in Francc/itcannot be doubted, that. 


, .♦ta-’o.ruaiioniJfj FinanrrJ, Ktj. », f. ir, 
r. 355* afirr. 
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periods, find generally to rejeft the years of 
plague as accidental. 

The higheft average proportion of births to 
deaths in England may be confidcred as about 12 
to 10, or 120 to loo. The proportion in France 
for ten years, ending in 1780, was about 115 to 
ioo.‘ Though thefe proportions have undoubt- 
edly varied at different periods during the laft 
centurj', yet ^ve have rcafbn to think, that they 
have not ‘varied in any very confidcrable degree; 
and it will appear therefore, that the population 
of France and England has accommodated it- 
felf more nearly to the average produce of each 
country than many other Hates The operation 
of the preventive check, wars, the filent though 
certain deftru6lion of life in large towns and 
manufa£lorics, ahd the clofe habitations and in- 
fufficient food of many of the poor, prevent po- 
pulation from outrunning the means of fubfift- 
cnce ; and if I may ule the expreffion, which 
certainly at firff appears ftrange, fuperiede the 
neceflity of great and ravaging epidemics to 
dcflroy what is redundant. If a wafting plague 
were to fwcep off two millions in England, and 
fiv millions in France/ it cannot he doubted, that. 


* Necker de TAdminiftration ties Finances, tom. 1 , c. ix, 
P* 255’ 

aft€r« 
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after the inhabitants had recovered ’from the 
dreadful ilioch, the proportion of births to deaths 
■would rife much above the ufiial average in 
cither country during the lad century.' 

In New Jerfey the proportion of births to 
deaths, on an average of 7 years, ending 1743* 
was 300 to 100. In France and England the 
higheft av'crage proportion cannot be reckoned 
at more than 120 to 100. Great and adonifli- 
ing as this difference is, vve ought not to be fo 
vvondcr-ftnick at it, as to attribute it to the 
miraculous interpofition of Heaven. The caufes j 
of it arc not remote, latent, and m^dcrious, i 
but near us, round about us, and open to they 
inv'cdigation of every inquiring mind. Icac-: 
cords with the mod liberal fpirlt of philo/bphy/ 
to believe, that no done can fall or plant rilc| 
without the immediate agcnc) of divine power. | 
But we know from experience, that thefe opc-| 
rations of what we call nature have been con- | 
dueled nlmofl invariably according to fixed \ 
laws. And finre tlic world began, the caufesof i 
population and depopulation have been probably * 

* Tin* rffTtjrl l«ft, to a ccfUm degree, tenffj nfUts 
m Fwncf, l>y the jocrcafs of bmht wh ch ba nteT pbcc 
f»nc« the rcvoUltoi. 

as ^ 
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as 'conftant as any of the laws of nature \vith 
which we are acquainted. 

The paffiun between the fexes has appeared 
in every age to be fo nearly the /ame, that it 
may always be confidered, in algebraic' lan- 
guage, as a given quantity. The great law of 
neceffity, which prevents population from in- 
creafing in any country beyond the food which 
it can either produce oraccqiiire, is a law fo open 
to our \icw, fo obvious and evident to our un- 
derftandings, that w e cannot for a Hionient doubt 
it. The different modes, which nature takes to 
reprefs a redundant population, do not appear 
indeed to us fo certain and regular ; but though 
we cannot always predial the mode, we may 
with certainty prcdiA the faiSl. If the propor- 
tion of the births to the deaths fora few years 
indicates an incrcalc of numbers much beyond 
the proportional incrcaicd or acquired food of 
the country, we may be pcrfeftly certain, that, 
unlc/s an emigration take place, the deaths will 
lliortly exceed the births, and that the incrcalc 
that had been obferved for a few vears cannot 
be the real average incrcafc of the population of 
the country. If there were no otlicr depopu- 
lating caufes, and if the prcvcntiic check did 

not 
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not operate verj ftrongly, every country would 
without doubt be fubjeft to periodical plagues 
and famines. 

The only true criterion of a real and perma- 
nent increale in the population of any country 
is the incrcafe of the means of fubfiftence. But 
even this criterion is fulyeA to fome flight va- 
riations, which however are completely open to 
our obfer\*ation. In fome countries population 
feems to have been forced ; that is, the people 
have been habituated by degrees to live almofl: 
uj3on the fmallcft pofliblc quantity of food. 
There muft have been p^iods in fuch countries, 
when population inercafed permanently without 
an incrcafe in the means of fubfiftence. China, 
India, and the countries poflefled by the Bedo- 
ween Arabs, as we have feen in the former part 
of this work, appear to anfwcr to thU deferip- 
tion. The average produce of thefe countries 
feems to be but barely fufficient to fupport the 
lives of the inhabitants, and of courle any de- 
Jrcicncy from the badneft of the fcafons muft be 
fatal. Nations in this ftatc muft neccflarily be 
fulyeft to famines. 

In America, the reward of labour is at 

prefent fo liberal, 'the lower clafles might re- 
trench ver)’ confiderably in a j car of fcarcity, 

without 
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■without materially diflreffing tbemfelyes. * A 
famine therefore, ieems to be almoft impof- 
fible. It may be expelled, that in the progreis 
of the population of America the labourers will 
in time be much lefs liberally rewarded. The 
numbers will in this cafe permanently increafe, 
without a proportional increafe in the means of 
fubfiftencc. 

'In the dlfTerent countries of Europe there 
muftbc fome variations in the proportion of the 
number of inhabitants and the quantity of food 
confumed, arifing from the different habits ^af* 
living, which prevail in each flate. The la- 
bourers of the fouth of England are fo accuf- 
tomed to eat fine wbcaten bread, that tliey will 
fuffer ihcmfclves to be half flarvcd, before they 
will fubmit to live like the Scotch pcafiints.. 

They might perhaps, in time, by the conflant 
operation of the hard law of nccefiity, be reduced 
to Ine even like the louer clafi'es of thcfJhine/e, 
and the country v'ould then with the fame 
quantity of food fiipport a greater population. 
But to cfFcA this muft aluays be a difficult, 
and, ever}' friend to humanity will hope, an 
abortive attempt- 

■I have mentioned feme cafes, where popula- 
tion may permanently incrcafc, w Iihout a pro- 
portional 
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portional mcreafc in the means* of fubfiftcncc. 
Sut it is evident, that the %'atlation in different 
flatcs between the food and the numbers fup- 
ported by it is reftriited to a limit, beyond 
■which it cannot pafs. In cver^* countiy the po-» 
pnlation of which is not abfblutely decrcafing, 
the food muft be neccfTarily fufficient to Support 
and to continue the race of labourers. 

Other circumftanccs being the fame it may 
be affirmed, that countries arc populous accord-, 
ing to the quantity of^human food \\bich they^ 
produce, or can acquire j and happy, according 
to the liberality w ith which this Yood is divided, 
or the quantity which a day’s labour will pur- 
chafe. Com countries are more populous than 
paftiirc countries ; and rice countries more po- 
pulous than com countries. But tHeir happi- 
nefs docs not depend cither upon their being 
thinly or fully inhabited, 'upon their pohorty or 
their riches, their jputh or their a^e but on. 
the proportion nlncn the population and 'the 
food btar to each other. This proportion is 
generally the mod favourable .in new colonies, 

where, the ’nnon'itdigt atrrl vt/iuAsy of as?. 

date operate on the fertile nnappropriated land 
of a new one. In other cafes the youth or the 
age of a date is not, in this icfpeft, of great 
° I. ^ ^ 
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importance. - It is probable that the food of 
Great Britain is divided in more liberal fharcs 
to her inhabitants at the prefent period, than it 
ivas two thoufand, three thoufand, or four 
thoufand years ago. And it has appeared, that 
the poor and thinly-inhabited ’ tratfls of- the 
Scotch Jlighlands are more diftrefied by a re- 
dundant population* than the moft populous 
parts of Europe. < 

- If acountry wcrc‘nc\er to be overnm by a 
people more advanced in arts, but left to its own 
natural progrefs in civilization ; from the time 
that . its produce might be confidcred as a 
unit, to the time that it might be confidered as 
a 1111111011, during the lapfc of many thoufand 
jears; there would not be a finglc period vvhen 
the mafsof the people could be faid to 'be free 
from diftrefs, either dircdlly or indlredlly, for 
want^of food. In every ftatc in Europe, fince 
firft Jiad accounts of it, millions and 
millions of human cxiftcncrcs have been icprcflcd 
from this Umplc caufc, though perhaps iti fbmc 
of thefe ftates an ablblutc famine may never 

hose t^tnrrr jlmrwiT. , 

Mufl It not then l>c acknowledged by an at- 
tcnfwc examiner of the hiflorics of mankind,i 
that, m every age and in every ftatc in which 
man' has cxiftcd or does now cxift, 

The 
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,-rThc incrcafc of population is neccffarily li- 
mited by tho means of fabliftence : - 

Population invariably incrcafcs when the 
means of fubfiftence incrca/c, unlcls prevented 
by po^verfal and obvious checks : 

Thefc checks, and the checks vhich keep 
the population dqwn to the level of the means 
of fubfiftence, arc moral reftraint, . vice, and 
mifery ? 

r In comparing the ftate of /bclety which has 
been confidered in this Iccond book with that 
which formed the lubjcdl of the firft, I think it 
appears, that in modern. Europe the pofitive 
checks to population prevail kfs, and the pre- 
ventive checks more than in paft times, and in 
the more uncivilized parts of the world. ' 

War, the predominant check to the popula- 
tion of la\'age nations, has certainly abated, 
even including the late unhappy revolutionary 
contefts ; and fincc the prd\alence of a greater _ 
degree ot perlonal clc?nlmcls, of better rnodes 
of clearing and building towns, and of a more* 
equable diftribution of the produfh of the foil 
from improving knowledge in political econo- 
my, plagues, violent, di/caics, and famines, have 
been certainly hiitigatcd, and haic become lefs 
frequent. 

With 
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‘With regard to the preventive check to 
pulation, though it muft be acknowledged/ 1 
that branch oF it which comes under the h 
of rfioral reftraint* does not at prefent pre 
much^ among the male part of focicty ; yc 
am'ftrdngly difpofed to believe,, that it prev 
more than in thofc ftates wkich were firft o 
fidcrcd ; and it can fcarcely be doubted, that 
modern Europe a much larger proportion 
women pafs a confiderdble part of their Jhc! 
the e3:ercifc of this virtue, than in paft tit 
and among uncivilized nations. But howc 
this may be, if wc confider only the gene 
terra which implies principally an infrequer 
of the marriage -union from the fear of a fami 
without reference to confcqucnces, it may 
confidcrcd in this light as the moft powerful 
the checks, which in modem Europe keep doi 
the population to the lc\cl of the means of fu 

V ‘ , 

* The reajer w»U rtcblleil xhe conSnetl fenfi: in whic 
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